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NOTE 


The scope of this study is well enough indicated by the 
author’s introduction. Mr. Hauhart has attempted to de+ 
scribe the early reaction of the English mind on Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” and to account for the nature of the reaction. The 
outline of the picture has long been familiar in a general way 
to specialists, but the details are here filled in with such care 
in the collection of data, and such insight in the handling of 
them, as to make the work a useful contribution to scholarship. 


CALVIN THOMAS 
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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this study is to show how far the British 
public, during the first half of the nineteenth century, got hold 
of and understood Goethe’s “ Faust” as Goethe meant it to be 
understood. It is, to be sure, largely a story of misconception 
and of prejudice, especially in the beginning. But that also is 
of interest and significance. For, as Erich Schmidt has said, 
in speaking of Goethe’s “Faust” in England, “ Auch das 
Unverstandnis und das Missverstandnis weckt ein historisches 
und volkerpsychologisches Interesse.”2 

The criticisms in the magazines have been taken into con- 
sideration up to 1850. The translations of the First Part of 
“Faust” have been treated for the same period, including 
Miss Swanwick’s, which was published in 1850. The author 
expects later to discuss elsewhere the English stage versions of 
Goethe’s drama. 

When this work was virtually completed, there was issued 
“Die englischen Ubersetzungen von Goethes Faust,” by Lina 
Baumann, Halle, 1907. Miss Baumann’s publication and this 
study overlap only in the treatment of the translations of 
Hayward, Anster, and Miss Swanwick. In this thesis the 
translations that appeared during the period under considera- 
tion, constitute only a part of the entire problem to be dis- 
cussed, equal stress being laid upon the English criticism by the 
magazine reviewers and by eminent literary men. 

I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Professors W. H. 
Carpenter and Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University, for 
the kindly interest they have shown in the progress of my 
work. To Professor Thomas I am especially indebted for 
valuable criticism in the preparation of this thesis. I con- 
sider it a rare privilege to have been able to study Goethe’s 


1Cf. “Festschrift zur Begriissung des 5. allgemeinen deutschen Neu- 
philologentags zu Berlin.” Pfingsten, 1892. Herausgegeben von Julius 
Zupitza, p. 77. 
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masterpiece under his direction. I desire also to thank Pro- 
fessor Max Winkler, of the University of Michigan, for help- 
ful suggestions; and Dr. W. E. Bohn, Mr. E. P. Kuhl, and 
Dr. A. O. Lee, of the University of Michigan, for assistance in 
reading the proofs. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY: GERMAN LITERATURE IN ENGLAND AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The reception accorded to Goethe’s “ Faust” by the English 
was, in a measure, the result of their attitude toward German 
literature in general. It will be well, therefore, as an intro- 
duction to this study, to sketch in outline the vogue of the 
principal German authors in England at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The year 1790 is to be the point of depar- 
ture. This is the year of the publication of “Faust. Ein 
Fragment.” It represents also, approximately, the beginning 
of a decade of newly awakened interest in German letters in 
England. 

Up to about 1790 not much was known of the Germans and 
their literature. They had not yet overcome the disrepute 
into which they had fallen during the Thirty Years’ War. 
They had but recently begun to regain prestige for their arms, 
and thus indirectly also for their language. But this was a 
slow process, aS many prominent Germans themselves were 
very backward in giving recognition to their own tongue. 
When eminent scholars published most of their writings in 
Latin and French, and Frederick the Great sat at the feet of 
Voltaire, it was hardly to be expected that German could gain 
much influence abroad. Then, too, the literature of Germany had 
a very slow development. For two centuries (1550-1750) no 
writings of great international importance had been produced. 
Not until the last half of the eighteenth century were works 
brought forth that could claim the attention of foreign nations. 

The interest in German literature manifested in England 
before 1790 centered chiefly in the works of Wieland and 
Gessner, and in Goethe’s “Werther.” The English were 
attracted to Wieland by his wit and his easy, graceful style. 
His manner of writing approached that of the French, and 
the opinion of French literature and French style was very 
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high in England at that time. Wieland had, moreover, been 
strongly influenced by Sterne, and the English felt the kinship 
of his writings. More of his works were translated during 
this period than of any other German writer. “Der geprtfte 
‘Abraham ” was translated into. English as early as 1764. His 
“Nachlass des Diogenes von Sinope” appeared in England 
in 1771. “Don Sylvio von Rosalva,” in which Wieland imi- 
tated “Don Quixote,” was translated in 1773. Of his more 
important works, “ Agathon” appeared in English the same 
year. 

Gessner was also much read prior to 1790.2 His epic, 
“ Abels Tod,” was translated into English as early as 1761, 
three years after its publication in Germany. His “Idyls” 
were favorably reviewed in 1769,° and from time to time the 
magazines published translations of some of them. Gessner 
was strongly under the spell of Thomson, and in turn made 
his influence felt in English literature. He found favor at 
once with literary and cultured men, and at the same time 
pleased the untutored intellect by his excessive sentiment and 
florid language. The pastoral and religious character of his 
works appealed strongly to the Englishmen of that day. 

Of single German works, Goethe’s “ Werther” was most 
warmly received. Goethe was then known in England as the 
“Author of Werther.” At times he was also called, “The 
famous author of Werther,” or as Scott put it on the title page 
of his translation of “ Gotz,” “ The elegant author of Werther.” 
This production of Goethe’s storm and stress period had a 
powerful effect upon the English people. Its sentimentalism 
found favor with them. The women especially devoured it, 
and many an English maiden wept over its perusal. Goethe’s 
Venetian Epigram, “England, freundlich empfingst du den 
zerrutteten Gast,” without doubt refers to “ Werther.”* The 


*Cf. Haney, “ German Literature in England before T7005 Da Ove mine= 
printed from Americana Germanica, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 138. 

* Cf. Bertha Read, “The Influence of Solomon Gessner upon English 
Literature.” Philadelphia, 1905. Reprinted from German American An- 
nals, Vol. III. 

® Critical Review (1769), Vol. XIV. 

*On the reception of “ Werther” in England, see Appell, “ Werther und 
seine Zeit,” Oldenburg, 1896, p. 317. On its reception in France, see 
Baldensperger, “ Goethe en France,” Paris, 1904, p. 9. 
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French acted as mediators in introducing it to the English. It 
was first translated from a French version in 1779.5 The fol- 
lowing decade witnessed two other translations and no less 
than eight imitations. 

Schiller and Lessing received little attention from the 
English before 1790. The “ Robbers” was destined to make 
itself felt across the Channel, but it was not translated before 
1792. Lessing’s important works had long been on-the mar- 
ket, but the English showed little appreciation of them. It is 
true, his “Fables” were translated by Richardson in 1773; 
“Nathan” was poorly rendered in English prose by Erich 
Raspe in 1781, and an adaptation of “ Minna von Barnhelm ” 
was presented at the Haymarket Theater, July 3, 1786. But 
Lessing’s great works of criticism were not recognized. Of 
his prime importance as a literary critic, the English had no 
conception.® 

Thus, while a few of the German productions were well 
received the sentiment in favor of German literature was, upon 
the whole, of a very slow growth. Several reasons may be 
adduced to account for its tardy development. 

First: An insufficient knowledge of the German language in 
England. Only a few of the merchants had taken the trouble 
to learn German, and they were prompted in this matter by 
their practical and commercial instincts. It was not consid- 
ered necessary to know German as a means of culture.” 

Second: The poor opinion of Germany and things German 
that prevailed in Europe in the eighteenth century. This 
prejudice was deep-seated, and affected not only the British, 
but other nations as well. One is reminded of Pére Bouhours, 
who questioned whether a German could have esprit. 


5 This probably accounts for the English title, “Sorrows of Werther,” 
it being an imitation of the French: “Les Passions du jeune Werther.” 

® Macaulay refers to the then standing of Lessing in England in his 
“Essay on Addison,” of the year 1843, saying: “We suspect very few 
of the accomplished men who, 60 or 70 years ago, used to dine in Leicester 
Square with Sir Joshua, or at Streatham with Mrs. Thrale, had the slightest 
notion that Wieland was one of the first wits and poets, and Lessing, 
beyond all dispute, the first critic of Europe.” “Essays,” Vol. V, p. 340. 

7™The Edinburgh Review said in 1813: “Thirty years ago there were 
probably in London as many Persian as German scholars.” Vol. XXII, 
p. 201. 
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Third: In the eighteenth century French literature and 
French style were dominant in England. Unless a work came 
well recommended by way of the French, its chances for a 
favorable reception in England were small. The French were 
at times unjust in their criticisms of German literature, and 
their opinions naturally gained currency in England.® 

Fourth: There is an essential difference in the character of 
the Germans and the English. John Stuart Blackie, who under- 
stood his own people and the Germans, has drawn this distinc- 
tion in character very well, and shown its influence on the rela- 
tions of the two peoples. He says: “The Englishman—and 
I include my brother, the Scot, here under the general name— 
is characteristically a man of action, not of contemplation. 
His habit of mind is constitutional rather than philosophical ; 
his religion more ecclesiastical than spiritual, his statesman- 
ship guided more by external expediency than by internal prin- 
ciple. He is a denouncer of sentiment, enthusiasm, which Na- 
poleon called ideology.” 

“The German is the reverse of all this. He is cosmopolitan 
in his range, contemplative in his habit, and emotional in his 
temper. When two such opposite types come near enough to 
provoke a mutual estimate, they produce a clash: and in this 
way the English, who in their days of intellectual isolation— 
days yet fresh in the memory of living men—glorified in sim- 
ply despising the Germans, now that the current of events has 
brought with it a general necessity of international recognition, 
too often make this recognition through an atmosphere of mis- 
conception and prejudice.’””® 

A century or more ago, when international communication 
was comparatively limited, these characteristics stood out more 
boldly than they do to-day, and exercised a strong influence on 
literary intercourse. 

8 Cf. Madame de Staél, “ Why are the French unjust to German Litera- 
ture?” “L’Allemagne,” London, 1813, Vol. I, p. 211. 

*John Stuart Blackie, “The Wisdom of Goethe,’ London, 1883, Intro- 
duction, p. 14. Emerson, in discussing the character of the English after 
visiting England in 1833 and 1847, also spoke of the difficulties which the 
English had in understanding the Germans, saying: “The English cannot 


interpret the German mind.” Cf, “English Traits,” under head of “ Lit- 
erature.” 
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Fifth: The great expense connected with printing and the 
duty on imported books hampered the introduction and study 
of German literature in England. The tariff on books became 
burdensome at the beginning of the nineteenth century, although 
they had been subject to duty all along. In 1711, £30 for every 
£100 of real value was imposed on books in addition to the 
regular duty. In 1713, this law was repealed by special act, 
“it having been found by experience to have tended to the 
discouragement of learning.” In 1723, all ad valorem duties 
were taken from imported bound books, and instead, 14s the 
cwt. imposed. In 1787, imported books bound were taxed at 
19s 3d the cwt. and unbound 8s tod. The duty again became 
oppressive in 1803 when £4 were collected on each cwt. of 
bound books, and £3 on the unbound. In 1826, a law was 
passed authorizing a duty of £5 on books that were printed 
after 1801, and £1 on those printed prior to 1801. This law 
was in force until 1844, when the duty on works in a foreign 
language was reduced to 15s the cwt.?° 

There does not seem to have been much discussion of this 
question in literary circles until the third decade of the new 
century, when interest in foreign literature was again more 
active. Then the exorbitant duties on imported books seem 
to have been felt more keenly than before. In 1825, A. W. 
Schlegel speaks of them in his introduction to a London book- 
seller’s catalogue, saying: “ The addition to the price of German 
books caused by the duty of importation seems to offer a slight 
impediment to a wealthy nation. It presses severely, however, 
on literary intercourse.”24 The London Magazine also refers 
to this matter in the following terms: “One cause of this 
neglect of important works is undoubtedly the enormous ex- 
pense of printing in this country, which deters publishers from 
risking their capital. While the Germans publish reprints and 
translations of the best English works at a fourth of the price 
that we pay for the originals, we cannot afford to do the same 
with theirs; and even those who understand the German lan- 
guage are not able to purchase as they would gladly do, on 


Cf, “The Statutes of the United Kingdom” for the respective years. 
1Jntroduction to the Catalog of J. H. Bothe, London, 1825. See 
also, “ Kritische Schriften,” Berlin, 1828, Erster Teil, pp. 1-15. 
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account of the high prices charged by the London booksellers, 
which are partly to be ascribed to the heavy duty on impor- 
tations.”?? 

Sixth: Before 1790 there were no competent mediators who 
appreciated the treasures of German literature and could intro- 
duce them effectively to their countrymen. A little later, to be 
sure, there were men like William Taylor of Norwich, Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, Henry Crabb Robinson, and Robert Pearse 
Gillies, who were all well versed in German and did much 
toward making German literature known in England. This 
paved the way for the mediations of Carlyle, whose activity 
began in 1822. As co-workers of Carlyle in this direction, 
Abraham Hayward and Mrs. Sarah Austin are to be men- 
tioned. . 

It will be of interest to describe briefly the activity of the 
early interpreters of German literature before passing to the 
discussion of the last decade of the eighteenth century. First 
among these in point of time was William Taylor of Norwich 
(1765-1836). His work extended over the years 1790-1830, 
the year in which the last volume of his “ Historic Survey of 
German Poetry” appeared.** He wrote numerous articles on 
German literature for the magazines, which were later incor- 
porated in the “ Historic Survey,’ many of them in revised 
form. While he must be credited with much interest in Ger- 
man literature and an honest endeavor to bring it to the atten- 
tion of his countrymen, many of his opinions show a large 
measure of obtuseness. Carlyle was irritated by Taylor’s 
methods and criticised the “Historic Survey of German 
Poetry’ severely.'4 

% London Magazine (1823), Vol. VIII, p. 210. 

#*%“ Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with various trans- 
lations.” By William Taylor of Norwich. 3 vols. London, 1830. Re- 
viewed by the Monthly Review (1830), Vol. XV, p. 609 and (1828), Vol. 
IX, p. 543. 

* Edinburgh Review, March, 1831. Reprinted in “ Essays,” Vol. 1901 
p. 283. That Carlyle’s review was not entirely just, has been shown by 
Herzfeld in his study of Taylor’s activity, p. 51. In general, Carlyle’s 
criticism is well founded, however, as Taylor’s recensions represented 
largely an obsolete point of view. Cf. “ William Taylor of Norwich. Eine 


Studie tiber den Einfluss der neueren deutschen Literatur in England.” 
By Geo. Herzfeld, Halle, 1897. 
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Matthew Gregory Lewis (1775-1818), commonly known as 
“ Monk Lewis,” on account of his novel, “The Monk,” was a 
translator of German works. In 1792-3 he was in Germany 
and spent most of his time in Weimar, where he became 
acquainted with Goethe. His interest in German literature 
led in 1797 to the translation of Schiller’s “ Kabale und Liebe,” 
which he published under the title: “The Minister.” Lewis 
influenced Scott, Byron, and Shelley. In 1816 he was with 
Byron and Shelley in their Swiss retreat. Byron tells how 
Lewis interpreted German for him, especially “Faust.” But 
it is not so much to Lewis’s credit that he was one of the pur- 
veyors of the Kotzebue dramas. He wished to introduce into 
England what he conceived to be the prevailing German taste 

in fiction and in the drama. His selections included largely 
works of excessive sentiment and fantastic tendencies. He 
had a fancy for the terrible and the grotesque, as is evidenced 
by his own production, “The Monk.” 

Henry Crabb Robinson (1775-1867) spent five years in Ger- 
many (1800-1805) and returned home with a full appreciation 
of German literature and philosophy. He wrote some maga- 
zine articles, but upon the whole, his activity in this direction 
was not very great. His services were of a more personal 
nature. He inspired those with whom he came in contact with 
an interest in German literature. His well-known ability as a 
talker gave him a wide circle of influence. When he was in 
Germany he endeavored to spread a knowledge of English lit- 
erature. Goethe therefore called him a “missionary for Eng- 
lish literature.”2® In the same way he might have been called 
a missionary for German literature among the English. Rob- 
inson has left an interesting account of his varied activity in 


6 <Tife and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis,” 2 vols. London, 1839. 
Scott touches on Lewis’s work in his “Essay on the Imitations of the 
Ancient Ballad.” See also, “ Matthew Gregory Lewis, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung seines Romans, The Monk.” By Max Rentsch, Leip- 
zig, 1902. 

16 “‘ Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Zelter.” Berlin, 1834, Vol. V, 
p. 280. 
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his diary, the important parts of which were published after 
his death.*” 

The work of Robert Pearse Gillies (1788-1858) consisted 
chiefly of translations from the German for the magazines. 
His Horae Germanicae in Blackwood’s Magazine began in 
1819.18 In 1821 he was in Germany and also visited Goethe. 
His main activity for German literature dates from this period. 
When he became editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review in 
1827, his influence in extending a knowledge of things German 
increased. He has given a good account of his work and the 
literary life of his period in his “Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran.’’?? 

Of the later mediators between, German literature and the 
British public, only Mrs. Sarah Austin needs to be mentioned 
here, as Carlyle’s work has been frequently treated and Hay- 
ward will be discussed among the translators of “Faust.” 
Mrs. Sarah Austin was called by Macaulay “an interpreter 
between the mind of Germany and the mind of Britain.’’° 
In 1827 she went to Germany with her husband, a jurist, and 
lived for some time at Bonn. She acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of German and a deep interest in the Germans and their 
literature. Her principal publication is her book on Goethe.** 
It is based chiefly on Falk and von Muller. Her own criti- 
cisms are few, but they are sane throughout, and show excel- 
lent literary discrimination. Her other literary work consisted 
mainly of translations from the German. Like Robinson, she 


“Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robin- 
son.” Edited by Thomas Sadler. 2 vols. Boston, 1870. See also, 
Deutsche Rundschau, Vol. C, p. 172. 

* All of the Hore Germanice of Blackwood’s Magazine are by Gillies, 
excepting on “Faust” and a tragedy by Fouqué. Cf. “‘ Memoirs,” Vol. 
Ep: 203: 

1“ Memoirs of a Literary Veteran.” 3 vols. London, 1851. Also “ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Constable and Gillies.’ By R. H. Stoddard, New 
York, 1876, and Zeiger, Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Vol. 
I, p. 251. 

7? Macaulay’s “ Essay on von Ranke.” “ Essays,” Vol. IV, p. 290. 

71 Characteristics of Goethe,” London, 1833. 
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exerted a most potent influence by her conversations and her 
correspondence with eminent literary men.?? 

We turn now to a consideration of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Interest in German literature and espe- 
cially the German drama received a new impetus in the year 
1788. On April 21, Henry Mackenzie, author of “The Man 
of Feeling,” read an enthusiastic paper before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, giving an account of the German 
theater.2* Again it was by way of the French that attention 
was attracted to the German drama. As a basis for his 
remarks, Mackenzie used the ““ Théatre Allemand,” a compila- 
tion of the most approved German plays, translated into 
French by MM. Friedel and De Bonneville.2* Healso referred 
to another collection by Juncker and Liebault.2° The prin- 
cipal authors of these dramas were Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lessing. Goethe was represented by “ Gotz” and “ Clavigo.” 
Mackenzie paid especial attention to the “ Robbers.” He gave 
an appreciative account of the play, which he concluded by 
saying: “I have ventured this long and particular account of 
the tragedy in question, because it appears to me one of the 
most uncommon productions of untutored genius that modern 
times can boast. . . . If his (Schiller’s) genius can accommo- 
date itself to better subjects, and to a more regular conduct 
of the drama, no modern poet seems to possess powers so 
capable of bending the mind before him, of rousing its feelings 
by the elevation of his sentiments, or of thrilling them with 
the terrors of his imagination.” His account of Goethe’s 
“ Gotz” was also laudatory. Walter Scott, who was at this 


%* Memoirs of Sarah Austin,” London, 1891. An instance of her mis- 
sionary work for German literature is given by Thomas Moore in his 
Diary... VOl. V1, p..265, Apsil, 1832. “ Dined=at Sterling's... .. During 
dinner a good deal of talk with Mrs. Austin about German literature, her 
hobby. Mentioned a lovesong of Goethe’s, and gave the literal English 
of it, etc.’ This was, “ Meine Ruh ist hin,’ from “ Faust.” 

23° Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 1788, April 21. 

24“ Nouveau Théatre Allemand.” 12 vols. Paris, 1782-5. 

2“ Théatre Allemand.” Juncker and Leibault, 2 vols. Paris, 1782. 
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meeting, had his interest aroused ; this led to the study of the 
German language and the translation of “ Gdtz” in 1799.*° 

What Mackenzie did for Scotland, was done for England by 
one E. Ash, who also discussed the collection of German dramas 
by Friedel and De Bonneville in 1790 in Drake’s Speculator.™ 
In a series of articles he called the attention of the English to 
the dramas of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. Like Mackenzie, 
he admired in them their titanic energy and their naturalness, 
as opposed to the artificiality of the French drama. Ash rated 
Goethe higher than did Mackenzie. He was especially pleased 
with Goethe’s female characters. To Mackenzie, Lessing was 
the greatest German dramatist, probably on account of his 
regard for the dramatic unities. Upon the whole, however, 
they agreed in their estimate of the German drama. They had 
very likely both been influenced in their opinions by the intro- 
duction of Friedel and De Bonneville. 

The paper by Mackenzie and the essays by Ash were widely 
read and discussed.2* They mark the beginning of a decade 
of enthusiasm for German literature in England. France was 
at that time in the throes of her Revolution. This hampered 
communication between the two countries and favored English 
intercourse with Germany. The Monthly Review remarks on 
this point :*° “ The French Revolution had hermetically sealed 
the Gauls against the English, and the travels and literary 
researches of our countrymen were in a manner forced into 
Germany and made us better acquainted with her literature.” 

It was unfortunate that this newly awakened interest was 
not fostered by the best works of German genius. The English 
were much attracted by the sentimentalism of the dramas of 
Kotzebue and Iffland, chiefly those of the former. Hasty 
translations of his more hastily written dramas were made, and 


*® Scott tells of this himself in his “Essay on the Imitations of the 
Ancient Ballad.” His translation of “ Gétz” is reviewed by the Critical 
Review (1799), Vol. XXVI, p. 429, and by the Monthly Review (1799), 
Vol. XXIX, p. 222. 

** Cf. Brandl, Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. ITI, p. 30. 

* See, for example, Edinburgh Magasine (1790), Vol. XI, p. 379, and 
Vol. XII, p. 193. Also, Monthly Review (1791), Vol. IV, p. 415. 

* Monthly Review (1827), Vol. VI, p. 268. 
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produced a sensational success on the English stage. His 
fame in England rapidly increased, and in the years 1798-9, 
he stood at the height of his glory. He is first mentioned by 
the Monthly Review in 1796.°° At the close of the century 
there are discussed in one volume of this magazine as many as 
nine of his plays.*+ 

Men like Henry Crabb Robinson, who had an appreciation 
for the best in German literature, became impatient with their 
countrymen for their admiration of the ephemeral productions 
of Kotzebue. No wonder that Robinson wrote from Germany 
in a letter to the Monthly Register and Encyclopedian Maga- 
zine: “T have for the present but one observation. You know 
nothing about German literature. Kotzebue’s and Iffland’s 
plays are not German literature. Though popular German 
works, they are not considered classical here.’’*? 

So great was the enthusiasm for Kotzubue that the works 
of Goethe and Schiller were for the time being almost eclipsed.** 
Nevertheless both made gains during this decade after the 
recognition they had received by Mackenzie and Ash. Goethe 
continued to be popular as the “Author of Werther,” but 
“ Gotz” was now considered his best work. “ Iphigenie” was 
translated in 1795 by William Taylor of Norwich and “ Stella” 
and “ Clavigo”’ appeared in anonymous translations in 1798. 

Schiller was in greater favor during this period than Goethe. 
His early plays, especially the “ Robbers” continued to receive 
much attention. In 1792 it was translated by Alexander 
Fraser Tytler. A second edition appeared in 1795 anda fourth 
edition in 1800.34 ‘‘ Kabale und Liebe” was translated in 1795, 
and again in 1797 by Monk Lewis. It was produced as the 
“ Harper’s Daughter” at the Covent Garden Theater, May 4, 

8% Monthly Review (1796), Vol. XX, p. 543. 

3% Monthly Review, Vols. XXVIII and XXIX. See also, Critical Review, 
Vol. XXVIII. 

® Vol. I, p. 397. 

% Sellier, “Kotzebue in England.” Diss. Leipzig, t901, and E, Koppel, 
Englische Studien, Vol. XIII, p. 530. Also, Bahlsen, Archiv, Vol. 
LXXXI, p. 353. 

% Another translation of the “ Robbers” by R. M. Wender was published 


in 1799. The same year also witnessed a translation of the “ Biihnenaus- 
gabe,” and another version appeared in “ Thompson’s Theater” in 1800. 
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1803. “Fiesco” appeared in English in 1796 and “Don 
Carlos” in 1798. In 1800 Coleridge published his translation 
of “ Wallenstein.’”> The magazines took note of the English 
attitude toward Schiller. In 1795 the Monthly Review said: 
“Friedrich Schiller is by this time a popular writer with the 
British.” The Critical Review remarked in a similar strain: 
“The plays of Schiller have attained a celebrity which far 
exceeds their merits, and which cannot be permanent.”** 

The introduction of Biirger’s “ Lenore,” which exercised a 
strong influence in England, took place in this decade. It fell 
in with some phases of the English Romantic Movement. 
The first translation was made by William Taylor of Norwich 
in 1790, although it was not published until 1796. Walter 
Scott also translated it in 1796 with one other of Biirger’s 
ballads, the two constituting his first published volume. “ Le- 
nore” at once took hold of the popular imagination, evidence 
of its popularity being the numerous other translations and 
parodies.*® 

While both Goethe and Schiller found public favor, their 
plays were rarely performed in the theaters, because the English 
stage was occupied by the dramas of Kotzebue. At the close 
of the century he was in the heyday of his success. But a 
reaction was soon to set in, and instead of helping the cause of 
German literature, he injured it. Along with his works, the 
entire German drama was condemned. A period of apathy 
ensued, dating approximately from the beginning of the century. 

There were also other influences that assisted in bringing 
about this reaction. Literary satires and parodies flourished 
in England at this time. Anything that was objectionable in 
literature was mercilessly satirized and held up to public ridi- 
cule. In 1798, there appeared a parody on Schiller’s ‘‘ Rob- 
bers” and Goethe’s “Stella” in the Anti-Jacobin, entitled, 
“The Rovers.” The plot, as stated in the introduction, is 


® The translation by Coleridge is reviewed in the Critical Review (1800), 
Voll XXX p, 175; 

% Monthly Review (1795), Vol. XVIII, p. 346. 

Critical Review (1798), Vol. XXII, p. 103. 

* On Biirger’s “ Lenore” in England, see, Alois Brandl, in “ Charakteris- 
tiken,” by Erich Schmidt, Berlin, 1886, p. 244. 
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formed by the combination of the plots of two of the most 
popular German plays. A number of scenes in the parody 
bear a resemblance to incidents in Goethe’s “ Stella,” but there 
is very little in it that reminds one of the “ Robbers,” except 
the title. It may be gathered that it was the intention also to 
ridicule “ Kabale und Liebe” and Kotzebue’s “ Menschenhass 
und Reue.”’*® This caricature did its part to bring the German 
drama into disrepute. Canning and Frere, the authors, were 
workers on the Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, which was 
inimical to German literature. This magazine, which was 
founded in November, 1797, was the organ of the Conservative 
party in England. It was begun with the express purpose of 
combating everything that was liberal in politics and literature. 
Since the German drama of the Storm and Stress stood for 
opposition to absolutism, and glorified the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, it was attacked by the Anti-Jacobins. 

Another parody, probably an imitation of the “ Rovers,” 
was published in the magazine, The Meteors, in 1799-1800.*° 
It was called: “The Benevolent Cutthroat,” by Klotzboggen- 
hagen (translated by Fabius Pictor). It was preceded by an 
introduction called: ‘A Prologue for any German Play.” In 
this prologue reference was made to the “ Robbers ” as follows: 


Despising rigid rules the German Muse 
Prepares whate’er she thinks you'll not refuse; 
Is there a dismal act appears too long? 
Its close is sweetened with a soothing song,” 
And in the mirthful scenes the jokes advance 
Progressively till finished with a dance. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


What character by sportive nature formed 

But has some well-wrought German play adorned! 
Robbers of gentle manners and polite 

Teach you to steal and prove ’tis just and right. 


The “Rovers” has been republished in Vol. VI of the “ Carisbroke 
Library,” edited by Henry Morley. London, 1890, p. 282. 

“Cf. Rhea, Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Ergan- 
gungshefte, Vol. V, p. 167. 

“Songs of Amalia. 
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While it is clear from this quotation that the “ Robbers” is 
aimed at in this parody, the text itself shows no similarity 
whatever to Schiller’s drama. It consists of a series of extrav- 
agances quite foreign to the plot of Schiller’s play. 

These publications appeared in London, but in other parts 
of Britain voices were also raised in opposition to the German 
drama. In 1802 William Preston read a paper before the 
Royal Irish Academy, entitled: “ Reflections on the Peculiari- 
ties of Style and Manner of the late German Writers whose 
Works have appeared in English and on the Tendency of Their 
Productions.”*? This article pointed out the weakness of the 
dramas of Kotzebue in a forcible way. Goethe and Schiller 
also came in for a share of Preston’s criticism. Goethe was 
called the dramatic father of SchiNer and the “ great patriarch 
of the terrible and ferocious school.” It was said that he 
established the “ reign of terror and blood ” by his “ Goss (sic) 
with the Iron Hand.” Preston regarded the admiration that 
had been bestowed upon German literature as an indication of 
the decline of true taste and sound morality. The magazines 
took up this article for discussion.** Its importance as emanat- 
ing from one of the learned societies, gave it widespread 
publicity. 

Thus the sentiment against German literature grew. The 
magazines that had given so much attention to Kotzebue now 
came out in opposition to his plays. In 1801 the Monthly 
Review, in reviewing one of his biographies, spoke lightly of 
his dramas: ‘‘ We pass over the attempt to defend the author’s 
dramatic works, which we conceive to be of little importance, 
as the public has already formed its decisive judgment concern- 
ing them.”** If the English had put Kotzebue aside for the 


““ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. VIII, pp. 15-70. 

a Review (1803), Vol. XLI, p. 194, and Critical Review (1804), 
Dp. Ole. 

“Cf. Monthly Review (1801), Vol. XXXIV, p. 78. It should be noted, 
however, that Kotzebue by no means ceased to interest the English at 
the end of the century. As late as 1830, William Taylor of Norwich said 
in his “ Historic Survey of German Poetry,” Vol. III, p. 102: “ According 
to my judgment, Kotzebue is the greatest dramatic genius that Europe has 
evolved since Shakespeare.” Cf. also, the Monthly Review of 1821, Vol. 
XCV, p. 448: “It will probably be admitted that Kotzebue is the greatest 
dramatist of the Germans and one of the ornaments of Europe.” 
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better productions of the German Muse, it would have been 
well, but for more than a decade of the new century they were 
almost indifferent to all German writers. 

During this period of apathy literary intercourse was further 
hampered by the Napoleonic Wars. Communication was en- 
tirely cut off at times and at others possible only under the 
most trying circumstances. The Critical Review touched on 
this matter apropos of a discussion of Wieland’s works in 1809: 
“Our communication with the continent has been so much 
interrupted of late that we can only now continue the account 
of the new edition of Wieland’s works.”*® Napoleon endeav- 
ored to realize, as A. W. Schlegel says, by the continental 
system, the language of the ancient poet, Toto divisos orbe 
Britannos.*® At the conclusion of peace in 1815, this difficulty 
was removed, but some years passed before a normal literary 
intercourse was restored. 

There was one influence that again brought Germany and the 
Germans, as well as their literature, vividly before the minds of 
the Englishmen, and that was the appearance of Madame de 
Staél’s book on “‘ Germany ” in an English translation in 1813.47 
As the book was suppressed by the French police, it aroused 
much attention in England. Its effect in reviving interest in 
German literature was marked. Madame de Staél’s opinions 
were received with much respect by the English. As late as 
1835 the Quarterly Review speaks as follows of their reverence 
for the views of Madame de Stael: “ We believe that the two 
nations, France and England, look equally to Madame de Staél 
as their principal authority on all matters connected with the 
belles lettres and philosophy of Germany.’’** 

Carlyle himself, as a writer in the Grenzboten testifies, first 
had his curiosity for things German aroused by this work. 
“Dass dieses Buch ihn (Carlyle) mit respektvoller Neugier 
nach den literarischen Schatzen der Deutschen erfillt, und 

4 Critical Review (1809), Vol. XVII, p. 517. 

46“ Kritische Schriften,” Erster Teil, Berlin, 1828, p. 9. 

4“ Germany,” by the Baronness von Holstein. Translated from the 
French. In 3 vols. London 1813. A French edition was also printed in 


London the same year. 
48 Quarterly Review (1835), Vol. LIII, p. 216. 
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zur sauren Erlernung der deutschen Sprache veranlasst habe, 
weiss ich aus Carlyles eignem Munde.”*® Carlyle also refers 
to the influence of Madame de Staél’s work in his translation 
of Jean Paul’s review of that book, saying: “ The work indeed, 
which, with all its vagueness and manifold shortcomings, must 
be regarded as the precursor, if not parent, of whatever 
acquaintance with German literature exists among us.”°° It is 
finally of interest to note what Goethe had to say about Madame 
de Staél’s work in the “ Annalen”: “ That work on Germany 
which owed its origin to such social conversations, must be 
looked on as a mighty implement, whereby, in the Chinese 
wall of antiquated prejudices which divides us from France, a 
broad gap was broken; so that across the Rhine, and in conse- 
quence of this, across the Channel,.our neighbors at last took 
closer knowledge of us; and now the whole remote West is 
open to our influence.”*? 

In 1815 A. W. Schlegel’s “ Lectures on Dramatic Art” were 
translated into English.°2 They were well known on the con- 
tinent and were favorably received by the English, thus also 
exerting an influence in bringing German literature to their 
attention. The last, or fifteenth chapter, is devoted to the 
“Drama of Germany.” The English translator comments in 
his preface on the boldness with which Schlegel attacked dra- 
matic rules that the French considered sacred, and the severity 
with which he criticized French works. But he adds: “ It will 
be no disadvantage to him in our eyes that he has been unspar- 
ing in his attack on the literature of our enemies.” One sees 
that international prejudices affected the literary intercourse 
of the European nations. 

Another influence that came into play in the early decades 
of the new century was the founding of three important maga- 


“” Grenzboten (1869), Vol. XXVIII, p. 295. 

° Fraser's Magazine (1830), Vol. I, p. 28. Also, “ Essays,” Vol. II, 
Pp. 363. 

* Translation by Carlyle in “ Schiller, Goethe, and De Staél.” “Essays,” 
Vol. II, p. 405. Cf. also Goethe’s “Annalen” of 1804, “ Werke, Jubi- 
laums-Ausgabe,” Vol. XXX, p, 134. 

"A Course of Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature,” by A. W. 
Schlegel. Translated from the original by John Black. In 2 vols. London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1815. 
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zines, the Edinburgh Review in 1802; the Quarterly Review in 
1809; and Blackwood’s Magazine in 1817. These three maga- 
zines, with the Monthly and Critical Reviews, of older date, 
were important factors in literary criticism. At times, to be 
sure, they were not entirely unprejudiced in their reviews of 
literature, both German and English.°* Generally speaking, 
however, these magazines were favorable to German literature 
and did much to bring it prominently before the public in book 
reviews and original articles. By the various means that have 
been enumerated, the interest in German literature was revived 


and increased, reaching its height under the leadership of 
Carlyle. 


%The Monthly Review, in January, 1817, p. 22, called Coleridge’s 
“Christabel,” “rude, unfashioned stuff.” See also, Edinburgh Review, 
Sept. 1816, pp. 58-67. Byron retaliated for unjust criticism in “ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 


CHAPTER If 


“Raust” CRITICISM IN ENGLISH MAGAZINES 


“Faust. Ein Fragment” appeared in 1790. Most of it had 
been written by Goethe in the years 1773-1775. After settling 
in Weimar, in 1775, he was wont occasionally to give readings 
from his “Faust.” Fraulein von Géchhausen, one of the 
maids-of-honor at the Weimar court, procured the manuscript 
from Goethe upon one of these occasions, and made a copy of 
it. This was safely handed down in the family archives, where 
it was discovered by Erich Schmidt in 1887, who at once pub- 
lished it. It represents, generally speaking, what Goethe had 
completed of his plan by 1775, and is usually referred to as 
the “ Urfaust.’? 

During the next decade Goethe was busy with other matters 
and no attention was given to “ Faust.” In 1786 he took his 
manuscript with him to Italy, but nothing was done upon it 
until shortly before his return to Weimar in 1788. He was 
prompted to take up ‘“‘ Faust” again by the plan of publishing 
a complete edition of his works.*. He probably wished to finish 
as much for publication as there is now in the completed First 
Part. At any rate, he made a plan for its continuation before 
leaving Italy, and wrote one scene—the Witch’s Kitchen. 
When he returned to Weimar, the preparation of all his writ- 
ings for immediate publication gave him little time for concen- 
tration upon “ Faust.” He therefore decided as early as July, 
1789, not to attempt its completion, but to publish it as a frag- 
ment, and as such it appeared at Easter, 1790, in the seventh 
volume of his works.* It should be noted that, while the 
“Fragment” contains considerable matter not in the “ Urfaust,” 

*“Goethes Faust in urspriinglicher Gestalt nach der Gichhausenschen 
Abschrift,” herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt. 6. Abdruck. Weimar, roos. 

? Minor, “ Goethes Faust,” Vol. I, p. 283. 

’The “Fragment” has been republished in convenient form in “ Seuf- 


ferts Literaturdenkmale des 18. Jahrhunderts.” Heilbronn, 1882, Another 
edition has been published by W. Holland, Freiburg, 1882. 
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Goethe also withheld parts of the “ Urfaust” from the “ Frag- 
ment.” 

An idea of what the “Fragment” contains and what it does 
not contain is best obtained by comparing it with the completed 
First Part, published in 1808. In length it is about half of 
Part First. It begins with Faust’s first monologue: “Habe 
nun, ach! Philosophie,” etc., and closes with the Cathedral 
Scene, including, therefore, the Earth Spirit Scene, the first 
conversation with Wagner, the Student Scene, Auerbach’s 
Cellar, the Witch’s Kitchen, and the whole Gretchen Tragedy, 
with the exception of the last, or Dungeon, scene, which was in 
prose in the “Urfaust,’ and was withheld from the “ Frag- 
ment.” The scene, Forest and Cavern, was inserted between 
the scene, At the Well, and the Mater Dolorosa, instead of 
being given the place it later received, before Gretchen’s mono- 
logue, “ Meine Ruh ist hin.” Faust’s second monologue, the 
Easter holiday scene, the completed Valentine scene, the Wal- 
purgis-Night and Intermezzo, the Dedication, the Prelude, and 
the Prologue were not published until 1808. Stated exactly, 
the following lines of Part First are found in the “ Fragment ”’: 
354-597 5 602-605 ; 1770-2365 ; 2378-2389; 23904-3148; 3153- 
3216; 3374-3586; 3217-33733 3587-3619; 3776-3788; 3790- 
3834. 

The fragmentary character of the “ Faust” of 1790 was a 
barrier to its appreciation. It was received but indifferently 
by the German public. The interest with which its appearance 
had been looked forward to in the seventies, was cooled by the 
years of its delay, and when it did appear in 1790 other events 
occupied the public mind. Men like Schiller and the Schlegel 
brothers naturally saw more in it than the Germans at large. 
In writing to Goethe, November 29, 1794, Schiller called the 
“Fragment” “Der Torso des Herkules,’ and expressed his 
admiration of the power and wealth of genius shown in these 
scenes. A. W. Schlegel called the plan of “Faust” “ unique, 
not to be compared, either with one of Goethe’s other works, 
or with the dramas of any other poet.”* Friedrich Schlegel 


4A, W. Schlegel, “ Werke,” Vol. X, p. 17. See also, Minor, “ Faust,” 
Voll, p. 206. 
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said that this fragment was to be classed among the greatest 
works that the mind of man had produced.® ‘An anonymous 
review of the Neue Niirnbergische Gelehrte Zeitung of 1790 
was also quite favorable. It stated that if the continuation of 
any work had ever been looked forward to with intense inter- 
est, this was certainly the case with “Faust.”® The reviews 
of eminent literary men were favorable, but in general Goethe’s 
purpose was not understood. The “Fragment” offered no 
solution of the problems suggested by it, and no one knew what 
the completed “ Faust” was going to be like. 

And Goethe intended to complete it, but found it harder now 
than ever to return to the subject. Schiller, with whom he 
formed a bond of friendship in 1794, and who valued the 
“Fragment” so highly, urged him on by gentle persuasion to 
a continuation of the work.’ During the last years of the cen- 
tury, Goethe then reverted to “ Faust,’ and in June, 1797, he 
looked up the plan he had made while in Italy and on this basis 
proceeded with the work. It is known that he was busy with 
“Faust” in 1800, and according to Schiller’s letter of Septem- 
ber 13 of that year, the bipartition of the poem had now been 
decided upon. For a number of years after this not much was 
accomplished. Again it was the plan to publish a complete 
edition of his works that gave Goethe the impulse to continue 
“Faust.”® In March, 1806, he began a revision of the manu- 
script, assisted by Riemer, and in April it was sent to Cotta, 
the publisher. But on account of the political troubles in Ger- 
many it was not printed until 1808. It appeared in volume 
eight of the first Cotta edition of Goethe’s works. The title 
was: “ Faust, eine Tragodie.” After the Prologue in Heaven 
there was another title: “Der Tragdédie Erster Teil.” This 
meant that the Prelude and the Prologue were to apply to both 
parts of “Faust.” Goethe thus clearly apprised the public 

5 Atheneum, Vol. III, p. 174. Also, Braun, “ Goethe und Schiller im 
Urteile der Zeitgenossen.” Berlin, 1884, Vol. II, p. 235. Schelling also 
expressed a very favorable opinion of the “Fragment” in 1803. Cf. 
Witkowski, “ Faust,” Kommentar, Introduction, p. 5. 

Bran Glee pecore 


™Minor, “ Faust,” Vol. II, pp. 1 and 9. 
S Minors ss Faust. Vole Ll. py nos 
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that his plan was by no means completed, and that a second 
part was to follow. 

We turn now to the reception of the “ Fragment” and the 
First Part in England. The literary conditions which obtained 
there at that time were such as to favor their introduction. 
In 1790, when the “ Fragment” appeared, the interest in Ger- 
man literature had just received a new impetus. The rise of 
Romanticism, which reached its culmination in England in the 
early years of the new century, would also seem to have 
favored the introduction of a work like “ Faust.” The English 
were quite generally familiar with the Faust-legend. The 
chap-book, published in Germany in 1587, was translated into 
English before February 28, 1859.2 Many editions of the same 
appeared in the following centuries. The theme was further 
kept alive by Marlowe’s “ Faustus” and by the numerous pan- 
tomimes and puppet plays which flourished especially in the 
first part of the eighteenth century.2° Goethe was well-known 
in England as the author of “ Werther” and of “ Gotz,” and 
it was to be expected that another work by him under the name 
of “ Faust” would attract general attention. 

But notwithstanding these apparently favorable conditions, 
the “ Fragment” was barely mentioned in England, and when 
Part First appeared in 1808, it was misconstrued and misun- 
derstood. Naturally, the fact that the “Faust” of 1790 ap- 
peared as a fragment was the chief obstacle to its appreciation 
in England as well as in Germany. It lacked coherence and 
had no catastrophe. Goethe had kept his full plan in abeyance, 
and no one knew what the final outcome would be. The Faust- 
saga which the people knew, led them to expect a tragedy of 
sin and damnation such as Marlowe had written. What they 
actually found in the “Fragment” was a discontented pro- 


® Cf. Zarncke, Anglia, Vol. IX, p. 610. 

On this subject the Quarterly Review said in 1814: “This personage, 
who was a professor at Wittenberg, and is known to the learned as a 
competitor for the honor of having first invented printing, is familiar to 
the children of England as well as of Germany under the name of Dr. 
Faustus; and his alliance with the Devil was, in the time of our parents, 
a conspicuous feature in almost every puppet show. Quarterly Review 
(1814), Vol. X, p. 390. See also, Diebler, “ Faust und Wagner Panto- 
mimen in England.” Anglia, Vol. VII, p. 341-354. 
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fessor turning libertine, seducing a young girl and bringing 
upon her ruin and disgrace. No punishment was meted out 
to the offender, which made it all the more difficult to under- 
stand Goethe. When the First Part appeared, in 1808, Goethe 
indicated by the Prologue, as has been mentioned, that his 
drama was by no means complete, and that the solution of the 
moral problem was yet to come. But few people understood 
or paid any attention to the Prologue and continued in their 
erroneous preconceptions. 

While the fragmentary character of the “Faust” of 1790 
and the disregard of the Prologue of 1808, account in large 
measure for the misinterpretation of Goethe’s “Faust,” there 
are also other things to be taken into consideration in judging 
the attitude of the English people. Among these are the views 
of art which prevailed in England at that time. Esthetic edu- 
cation was lacking, and it was the common practice to confuse 
the province of ethics and esthetics.1. There was a strong 
tendency to moralize in judging a work of art. English critics 
sometimes disapproved of German literature as being immoral, 
apparently thinking that moral truth and beauty could be vio- 
lated in a thoroughly artistic production. To them the Ger- 
mans appeared deficient in taste. ‘They proposed,” as Carlyle 
said, “to school the Germans in the Alphabet of taste who 
were already busy with their accidence.”1? While discussing 
German literature the English seemingly lost sight of the fact, 
that from their standpoint there would be much to criticize in 
their own Shakespeare and Congreve, for example. This atti- 
tude represents a tendency of the times in England which had 


“Cf. Mrs. Sarah Austin, “ Characteristics of Goethe,” London, 1833, 
p. Xxili. 

«State of German Literature.” “Essays,” Vol. I, p. 60. The Edin- 
burgh Review refers to this attitude of the English as follows: “It 
happened rather whimsically that we now (at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century) began to throw out the same reproaches against other 
nations which the French had directed against us in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. We were then charged by our polite neighbors with 
the vuigarity and turbulence of rebellious upstarts, who held nothing 
sacred in religion, or stable in government; and whom no king could 
govern or God could please, and whose coarse and barbarous literature 
could excite only the ridicule of cultivated nations.” Vol. XXII, p. 201. 
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crept into literary criticism.1? From the unlimited freedom 
and the unshackled attitude toward questions of morals, char- 
acteristic of the Restoration, opinion on this subject had swung 
back to the other extreme in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and now the English felt it their duty to school the 
Germans in the matter of morality and taste in literature. 

The theological tendencies of the day also affected the atti- 
tude of the English critics toward “Faust.” The chief ques- 
tion at that time seems to have centered in the fate of man in 
the world to come. Nowadays interest is thrown largely upon 
the altruistic activity of man in this world. While Goethe 
belonged to the latter part of the eighteenth century, he antici- 
pated in many respects the thought of the twentieth century. 
In his “ Faust,” stress is laid upon the development of the 
character of his hero in this life. Some of the English critics 
devote much discussion to the question of the final disposition 
of Goethe’s hero. In reviewing Part First, where it is not 
entirely clear from the last scene, if one disregards the Pro- 
logue, what becomes of Faust, a great deal of speculation turns 
upon the question as to whether Goethe meant to save his hero 
or not; and in reviewing Part Second, the issue is raised 
whether Faust should have been saved at all, without doing 
penance in the orthodox way. 

Another difficulty with the English was that they could not 
fully understand and appreciate Goethe, the poet, the artist, 
and the critic of life, as he is found in all of his works. That 
is what Carlyle meant when he said in his “Hero Worship” 
that in England the appreciation of Goethe would be left to 


8 Literary criticism stood on a low level in England at that time. Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing spoke of this in 1823, saying: “In England there 
is a great want of philosophy in the true sense of the word. If we examine 
her reviews, in which much of the intellectual power of the nation is 
expended, we meet perpetually a jargon of criticism, which shows a sin- 
gular want of great and general principles in estimating works of art.” 
“Works,” Boston, 1853. Vol. I, p. 276. Madame de Staél depicts a char- 
acter, Oswald, in her book, “Corinne ou L’Italie,’ who represents the 
national prejudices of England. He has no appreciation of art. He 
judges it by standards of religion and morality. He is prone to be offended 
and understands nothing. Cf. Brandes, “Main Currents in Nineteenth 
Century Literature,” Vol. I, p. 145. English translation, London, 1901. 
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future generations. That the greater number of English critics 
have all along failed of a full understanding of Goethe, and 
withheld part of the admiration that is justly due him, was 
quite recently again brought out by a writer in the Quarterly 
Review.'* 

During the period under consideration the English had 
received Goethe’s works in part with favor. They were 
strongly under the influence of his “ Werther”; they admired 
the dramatic power of his “ Gotz,” and the classic beauty of 
“Tphigenie,’ but in “Faust” there was presented to them a 
work which was so distinctively German, and so unusual in 
conception and execution, that they did not know what to make 
of it. They were attracted by the undoubted beauty and sub- 
limity of many of its scenes, and‘repelled when they dwelt on 
its irregularities. They saw on one page the Miltonic har- 
mony of the strains of Raphael and Gabriel, and on another the 
jabber of fiends and sorcerers. It seemed to be a wanton mix- 
ture of the grand and the grotesque. The simplest language of 
everyday life was found side by side with the noblest strains 
of lyric poetry. The English found it difficult to follow Goethe 
in these poetic musings. Hence it was that only some of the 
greater Englishmen, who were themselves artists and felt their 
kinship with Goethe, appreciated the real merits of his greatest 
work. For many years to come, “ Faust” was to remain 
“ caviare to the general.” 

The “Fragment” was mentioned only once in England so 
far as the writer has been able to ascertain.® The Monthly 
Review referred to it apropos of a discussion of Goethe’s 
“Stella” in 1798, which had been translated that year. It 
stated: “In his ‘ Faustus’ he has not feared to enter the pre- 
cincts of the invisible world.’’** It is impossible to judge from 
this reference whether the reviewer had studied the “ Frag- 
ment” or not. It would seem to indicate, however, that he con- 
siders his readers to be sufficiently familiar with it to under- 
stand this general reference. It is to be remembered that a 

* Quarterly Review, April, 1907, p. 481. 


* I mean before the appearance of the First Part. 
** Monthly Review (1798), Vol. XXVI, Pp. 580. 
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period of indifference toward German literature began with the 
new century. This will explain the absence of any further crit- 
icism of the “ Fragment.” 

The first extended notice of ‘ Faust” was a discussion of 

“Der Tragodie Erster Teil” in 1810 by the Monthly Review." 
It is generally supposed to have been written by William Taylor 
of Norwich.*® He called “Faust,” “an uncouth though fan- 
ciful mixture of farce and tragedy, of profaneness and moral- 
ity, of vulgarity and beauty, of obscenity and feeling. 
Who can refrain from grief on receiving such trash from the 
Goethe who in his “ Iphigenie in Tauris” approached nearest 
of all the moderns to becoming the rival of Sophocles?’’4® The 
reviewer referred to the Prologue, saying that it is an imita- 
tion of the proem of the book of Job, but he failed to see its 
significance with regard to Goethe’s plan and purpose. It is to 
be noted, however, that he did not, like later critics, call this 
scene profane, on account of its representation of the Deity. 

Taylor gave a brief outline of the drama and translated the 
Cathedral Scene in prose. His analysis was not always cor- 
rect. Thus, for example, he said that Faust is charged “ with 
obtaining jewelry under false pretenses, with swindling the 
tavern keepers, and with cheating his guests at cards,” etc. In 
the end, according to the reviewer, both Faust and Margaret 
are condemned to execution ; the Devil is not permitted to carry 
into perdition the soul of Margaret, ‘“‘ but the spectator learns 


that he hurries off with that of Faustus.’*° Evidently, he had 

M Monthly Review (1810), LXII, p. 491. 

Cf, R. G. Alford, “ Goethe’s Earliest Critics in England.” ‘“ Transac- 
tions of the English Goethe Society,” 1891-1892. Also Herzfeld, “ William 
Taylor of Norwich,” p. 46. Herzfeld, however, does not discuss Taylor’s 
“ Faust ” critique. 

® Taylor translated “ Iphigenie ” in 1793. 

20 The English were accustomed to use the form Faustus instead of Faust. 
This, I think, is due to the fact that Marlowe called his hero Faustus. 
Even some of the English translators used the form Faustus. Most notable 
among these was Anster. Graf (p. 318) discusses the assertion of Anster 
that Goethe was in the habit in conversation of calling his hero Faustus. 
Graf thinks that if Goethe used this form, he did so only with Englishmen 
in respect to their home custom. Goethe used the form Faustus at least 
once in one of his Xenien. (Quoted by Pniower, “ Faust,” p. 290, and 
Graf, p. 317.) The translators of Madame de Staél’s “ L’Allemagne” and 
Schlegel’s “ Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur” also used 
Faustus, while in both originals one finds Faust. 
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not read or did not understand Goethe, and was led to expect 
the damnation of Faust by his knowledge of the saga. 

However blind the reviewer was to the real merits of 
“Faust” as a whole, he did not fail to see the poetic power of 
some of the scenes. He was attracted especially by the Wal- 
purgis-Night and the Dungeon Scene. Of the former he says: 
“ This scene of enchantment is described with a force of imagi- 
nation and a truth of psychology which aspire to vie with 
Shakespeare.” In conclusion he summed up: “On the whole 
the absurdities of the piece are so numerous, the obscenities 
are so frequent, the profaneness is so gross, and the beauties 
are so exclusively adapted to German relish, that we cannot 
conscientiously recommend its importation and still less the 
translation of it to our English students of German literature.”’ 

A more prejudiced review of any literary production can 
hardly be imagined.?4 But the reviewer was not only biased, 
he was also superficial. His analysis shows the shallowness of 
his study and how little he entered into the spirit of Goethe’s 
poem. ‘That it has beauties, he did not deny, but with the true 
English provincialism of his day, he pronounced these beau- 
ties “exclusively adapted for German relish.’ This scathing 
review was sufficient to deter others from giving any attention 
to “Faust” for years to come. The reviewer discouraged the 
translation of it, and another decade elapsed before any attempt 
was made in this direction. It is worth noting that Taylor did 
not republish this review unmodified in his “ Historic Survey 
of German Poetry” in 1830.2? “Faust” had then, to some 
extent at least, gained a hold on the English people, and such a 
review would have appeared ridiculous. 

No further notice seems to have been taken of Goethe’s 
“Faust” until the appearance of Madame de Staél’s “ L’Alle- 
magne” in 1813.28 She gave a spirited account of “ Faust” 
which aroused new interest. She found much to admire in it, 
but her admiration was not unconditional. As she was still an 


* Herzfeld thinks that Taylor had a grudge against Goethe because the 
latter did not recognize the receipt of Taylor’s translation of “ Iphigenie.” 
“William Taylor of Norwich,” p. 26. 

™ Cf. “Historic Survey of German Poetry,” Vol. III, p. 323. 

Vol. II, Chapter 23. 
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adherent of the French classical school, the irregularities of 
“Faust” did not please her. To her, “Egmont” was the greatest 
of German dramas. In that she did not find the loose dramatic 
structure which is so evident in “ Faust.” She said: “ Goethe 
has subjected himself to rules of no description whatever in 
this composition ; it is neither tragedy nor romance. Its author 
abjured every sober method of thinking and writing.” 

Madame de Staél mistook Mephistopheles for the hero of 
the drama. “ The Devil,” she said, “is the hero of this piece; 
the author has not conceived him like a hideous phantom, such 
as he is usually represented to the children; he has made him 
the evil Being par excellence. . . . Goethe wished to display in 
this character, at once real and fanciful, the bitterest pleasantry 
that contempt can inspire, and at the same time an audacious 
gayety that amuses. There is an infernal irony in the dis- 
courses of Mephistopheles, which extends itself to the whole 
creation, and criticizes the Universe like a bad book of which 
the Devil has made himself the censor.” She called the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe a civilized devil, in comparison with 
the devils of Milton and Dante. 

Her characterization of Faust was not so favorable. Faust 
appeared to her as weak, changeful, sentimental, and sated 
with pleasure. He has recourse to sorcery because his ambi- 
tion is greater than his strength. Her misapprehension of the 
character of Faust, as well as the entire drama, is due in large 
measure to the fact that she did not expect Faust to be saved. 
She did not refer to the Prologue, and without doubt did not 
understand its import. “The intention of the author,” she 
said, “ doubtless is that Margaret should perish, and that God 
should pardon her; that the life of Faustus should be pre- 
served, but that his soul should be lost.” 

Madame de Staél gave a résumé of “ Faust ” which is inter- 
spersed with a number of translated passages. The reader 
does not always get a clear idea of the drift of the action from 
her outline, as she did not give the passages she quoted in 
consecutive order. When her book appeared in England in 
1813, these fragments were naturally retranslated into English 
and represent, if one excepts the Cathedral Scene of Taylor, 
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the first English translation of parts of “Faust.” She suc- 
ceeded best in rendering the Dungeon scene, which strongly 
affected her.?* 

Madame de Staél’s portraiture of “ Faust ” did not bring the 
English people nearer to an understanding and full apprecia- 
tion of Goethe’s poem. Her admiration was too reserved. 
While she recognized the great genius of Goethe, she never- 
theless said in conclusion: “It is to be wished that such pro- 
ductions may not be multiplied.” She emphasized the parts 
that appealed to her most, but she did not have a thorough 
understanding of “ Faust” as a whole. This led Jean Paul, in 
reviewing “ L’Allemagne,” to speak of Madame de Staél’s “ too 
narrow ill-will against Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’” And further: eT Te 
whole ‘ Faust’ of Madame de Staél has all fire color bleached 
out of it.”25 Her review was not objective. She read into 
Goethe’s poem things that were not there, and condemned 
others as not in harmony with her taste. 

But whatever defects may be ascribed to her review of 
“Faust,” it had the merit of stimulating the interest of the 
English people. Her book was widely read, partly because it 
had been forbidden in France. Her characterization of Goethe’s 
poem was attractive withal, and the English read it with 
pleasure. “L’Allemagne” was regarded quite generally as 
the chief source of the knowledge that the English possessed 
of “Faust.” As late as 1826 the Quarterly Review remarked 
in a discussion of a “ Faust” translation: “As all the world is 
acquainted with Madame de Staél’s ‘ Germany’ and Schlegel’s 
‘Lectures on the Literature of the Drama,’ we may take it for 
granted that anything in the shape of a regular analysis of 
‘Faust’ would be superfluous in this place.”?¢ 

A. W. Schlegel reviewed “ Faust”’ briefly in his lecture on 

For an estimate of the French translation of Madame de Staél, cf. 
Langkavel, “ Die franzésischen Ubertragungen von Goethes Faust,” Strass- 
burg, 1902, pp. 2-7. 

* Heidelberger Jahrbiicher (1815). Translated by Carlyle, “‘ Essays,” Vol. 
II, pp. 366 and 373. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine, Vol. I, p. 28. 

* Quarterly Review (1826), Vol. XXXIV, p. 140. Concerning the pos- 
sible share of A. W. Schlegel in “De L’Allemagne,” cf. O. F. Walzel’s 


study in Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte. Festgabe fiir R. 
Heinzel. Weimar, 1898, p. 275. 
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the German drama. As was stated before, his “ Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature” were translated into English in 
1815.27 He had previously expressed his opinion of “ Faust. 
Ein Fragment.” He regarded the completed First Part also as 
a fragment, and thought that, from its very nature, it would 
probably always remain a fragment. ‘As his lectures were on 
the theme of dramatic art, he wished to discuss “ Faust” only 
from a dramatic point of view, and said it was therefore not 
the place to express the whole of his admiration for Goethe’s 
drama. Before discussing its dramaturgic aspects, however, 
he said: “It is hard to say whether we are here most lost at 
the elevation which the poet frequently reaches, or seized with 
giddiness at the depths which he lays open to our sight.” 

In his further discussion he dwelt upon the dramatic and 
theatrical phases of ‘“‘ Faust.” From this standpoint he saw in 
it a number of disconnected scenes and long monologues which 
are not carefully related to the progress of the drama as a 
whole. Parts of it he considered very powerful, even from a 
dramatic point of view, but regarded it as well-nigh impos- 
sible to represent “Faust” on the stage. He said: “Some 
scenes, full of the highest energy and overpowering pathos, for 
example, the murder of Valentine, and Gretchen and Faustus 
in the dungeon, prove that the poet was a complete master of 
popular effect, and that he merely sacrificed it for the sake of 
more comprehensive views. He makes frequent calls on the 
imagination of his readers; nay, he compels them to supply 
immense movable pictures, and such as no theatrical art is 
capable of bringing before the eye by way of background for 
his flying groups. To represent the ‘Faustus’ of Goethe, we 
must possess Faustus’ magic staff, and his formule of con- 
juration.” 

This review, like that of Madame de Staél, served to make 
“Faust” better known in England, but it did not materially 
assist the English in understanding Goethe’s poem as Goethe 
meant it to be understood. But their curiosity was now 
aroused. ‘“ Faust’ became a subject of discussion. If there 
had been a competent English interpreter, he would have been 
received with eager regard. 

27 Cf. supra, p. 16, and Schlegel’s “ Lectures,” p. 431. 
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During the next few years, “ Faust” was mentioned a num- 
ber of times, the reviewers in nearly all cases taking their cues 
from Madame de Staél and Schlegel. In discussing Schlegel’s 
“Lectures,” the Quarterly Review said:?8 “The merits of 
‘Faust,’ one of the most extravagant productions of ill-directed 
though boundless genius, cannot be estimated by any estab- 
lished principles, because it sets them all at defiance. The 
piece, which in spite of its various alterations, is no better than 
a fragment, is founded upon the old and popular story of the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus. . . . Goethe is unquestionably a master 
of scenic effect, but he has sacrificed it intentionally to more 
weighty considerations, which he was too prudent to avow. 
That “Faustus” is a work of extraordinary merit, and dis- 
plays the strongest intellect, it would be a want of candor to 
deny—but we neither envy nor admire the talents that pro- 
duced it, at the expense of feeling, morality, and religion: for 
it not only aims at destroying all the comforts of the present 
life, by proving that man is destined to misery from birth, 
however extensive his fortunes, exalted his rank, or cultivated 
his intellect, but it tends to deprive him of the only solace that 
is left for his misfortune, the prospect of a blessed futurity.” 

The first part of this criticism sounds like Schlegel, but the 
last part, where the reviewer moralizes on “ Faust,” is dis- 
tinctively English. It is hard to see how he could read such 
ideas into Goethe’s drama. Only a distorted view could lead 
one to the conclusion that Goethe aimed at “ proving that man 
is destined to misery from birth.” Still, one must not be too 
severe with this English critic. If he had known what Goethe 
had in store for his hero in the Second Part, his view would 
perhaps have been changed. It must not be forgotten that 
Schlegel made no reference to the Prologue, nor did he offer 
any explanation of the phase of the drama touched on in this 
review. 

The same year, in reviewing “ L’Allemagne,” the Quarterly 
Review spoke of “ Faust” as follows: “Such a drama is, of 
course, not intended for representation, and, even in the con- 
ception of such a character, we are not sure that a degree of 

* Quarterly Review (1814), Vol. XII, p. 144. 
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immorality is not involved.” This criticism is very similar to 
that of Madame de Staél. The reviewer then admitted that 
there would be no danger in reading “ Faust,” saying: “ But 
‘Faust’ with all its horrors may be read without danger, though 
not without a painful feeling. The seduction of Gretchen in- 
spires a degree of pity for her, and abhorrence for her betrayer, 
amounting almost to agony. The hatred and loathing which 
Mephistopheles is made to inspire, deprive his characteristic 
blasphemy of all power to harm; and the feeble ambition, the 
joyless vice, the tasteless success, and hopeless struggles of 
Faustus, with whom, though we pity him, we never sympathize, 
afford a splendid and awful moral of the blindness of human 
desires.”’?® 

In this instance the suggestion of an important magazine, 
that there was no harm in reading “ Faust,” doubtless relieved a 
number of souls who had been enjoying it and deriving benefit 
from it. When the reviewer spoke of the “hopeless strug- 
gles of Faustus,” he had failed to grasp the significance of 
that line of the Prologue where the Lord says: 


So werd’ ich ihn bald in die Klarheit ftihren. 


In these criticisms made incidental to reviews of “L’Alle- 
magne” and Schlegel’s “ Lectures,” it is very probable that the 
critics themselves had not read “ Faust,’ but based their 
remarks entirely upon the discussions of Madame de Staél and 
Schlegel. 

When Goethe’s “ Faust”? was presented to the English, they 
were naturally reminded of their own “Faustus” by Mar- 
lowe, and made comparisons of the two dramas.°° While the 
English at that time (about 1814) were not yet willing to con- 
cede complete superiority to Goethe’s drama, a critic in the 
Monthly Review did award the palm to Goethe so far as 
genuine poetic power is concerned. He said: “ Goethe’s 
‘Faustus’ appears greatly to excel the play of old Marlowe in 
the merits of invention and terrible interest. We are not now 
speaking of the correctness of that taste which can delight 


2 Quarterly Review (1814), Vol. X, p. 390. ; 
% Carlyle also compares Marlowe’s drama with Goethe’s. See infra, p. 54. 
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itself in such wild and revolting fictions; but the distorted 
phraseology of the Teutonic drama must not pretend to com- 
pare with the strength and purity of the Elizabethan period.’ 
This notion of “ Faust” as of the “tale of terror” type, a 
revolting Teutonic fiction, seems to have been in the minds of a 
number of Englishmen at this time. 

In 1814 a London publisher, Murray, thought it might be 
a good business venture to have “Faust” translated into 
English, as it would now probably find a ready market after 
having been brought before the public by Madame de Stael. 
He negotiated with Coleridge, who, though he accepted the 
offer, could not bring himself to do the labor, and so 
the project was dropped. It is to be regretted that Cole- 
ridge did not undertake the work. His version would have 
forestalled many of the poorer translations of a later date. 
For several years after Murray’s unsuccessful negotiations 
with Coleridge, no further attempt was made to bring “ Faust” 
before the English public. Only the few that knew German, 
had an opportunity to become more closely acquainted with 
Goethe’s poem. 

About 1820 the “ Outlines to Goethe’s Faust,” published first 
by Retzsch in 1816, began to attract attention in England. 
The edition of 1818 was imported by Bohte, a Covent Garden 
bookseller, and found a ready sale.*2 The London Magazine 
announced in 1820 that these “ Outlines” were for sale in Lon- 
don, and briefly described them. A list of the plates was given, 
and the descriptions were connected by a short narrative to 
show the relation they bear toeach other. In the course of this 
discussion the Prologue in Heaven is incidentally referred to. 
Here for the first time an Englishman recorded his disapproval 
of this scene of Goethe’s “Faust.” The writer said: “The 
Germans have not yet resigned that freedom of manner which 
may be considered as a proof of innocence or of impudence, 
according as it is traced to simplicity of heart, or contempt for 
things which most people consider sacred. In short, they take 
liberties with attributes, names, and characters, in which it 


% Monthly Review (1814), Vol. LXXV, p. 237. 
#“Umrisse zu Goethes Faust in 26 Blattern.” Tiibingen, 1818. 
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would not be pardonable in us to follow them, because we have 
in our country got far beyond the patriarchal stage. They do 
not hesitate still to introduce the person of the Deity in com- 
positions of a mixed nature.’”?* 

This notion of the English concerning the Prologue will be 
discussed in treating a later period, during which the manifes- 
tations of this prejudice became very widespread, and even 
received countenance in the practice of men like John Stuart 
Blackie. The reviewer in the London Magazine knew the 
analogy of the Prologue to the proem of the book of Job. It 
was with a feeling of self-conscious superiority that he rele- 
gated such scenes in the literature of a people to the “ patri- 
archal stage.” 

The “Outlines” published in Germany were republished in 
England in 1820, together with extracts from “ Faust,” by 
George Soane, under the following title: “Extracts from 
Goethe’s Tragedy of Faustus, explanatory of the plates by 
Retzsch, intended to illustrate that work.” Translated by 
George Soane.** There are bound up with this work of Soane 
the Retzsch outlines of 1816. The translator, as he called 
himself, said he differed from the German analyst in his choice 
of quotations. There are twenty-six plates, and each one of 
them received a brief explanation in addition to the appropriate 
quotation from the drama. In the preface the author stated: 
“‘ Goethe’s tragedy of ‘ Faustus’ is the most singular and per- 
haps the most original production of modern genius.” The 
great demand for these “Outlines” prompted another publisher 
the same year to bring them before the public, also with an 
explanatory analysis of the drama, under the title: “ Retzsch’s 
Series of 26 Outline Illustrations of Goethe’s Tragedy of 
Faust, engraved from the Originals by Henry Moses.’’*> The 
plates are alone, and an analysis is bound up with them, having 
a separate title: “ An analysis of Goethe’s Tragedy of Faust in 
illustration of Retzsch’s Series of Outlines.” The text of the 
analysis comprises sixty pages. The preface begins: “The 


3 Tondon Magazine (1820), Vol. I, p. 137- 
8 London, 1820, J. H. Bohte. 
35 _ondon, 1820. Printed for Boosey & Sons. 
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‘Faust’ of Goethe is perhaps the most original work of German 
poesy.”® The rest of the introduction is a free adaptation of 
the introduction to the German edition of 1816, mentioned 
above. The plates were attractive and made the book popular. 

The same year witnessed the first attempt to render selec- 
tions of “Faust” in verse. They were published in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine.8* An analysis of the whole 
First Part is given, interspersed with the translations in verse. 
The credit for this attempt belongs to an Irish barrister, John 
Anster, although the article is sometimes erroneously attributed 
to Gillies.2® It is evident from the references that Anster had 
his attention directed to “ Faust” by Madame de Staél, as he 
mentioned her several times in the course of his remarks. His 
translation of passages are open to criticism, and Shelley and 
Hayward expressed their disapproval of them. Like the 
writer in the London Magazine, Anster objected to the Pro- 
logue. He said: “This (the Prologue) contains a great deal 
that is written in a light and irreverent tone, and possesses, we 
think, very little merit of any kind.” Evidently he did not 
consider the Prologue to be of much importance, and he utterly 
failed to divine its meaning. He did not understand Goethe’s 
lines: 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. 


Since he did not understand the Prologue, he had to explain 
the moral issue of the drama in another way, and he did so to 
his satisfaction by saying that Faust is not guilty, but is merely 
a tool of Mephistopheles, and therefore his guilt must be trans- 
ferred to the Devil. “ Faustus,” he said, “is represented as 
being as unstable as water, with an active, impatient mind, with 
a kindly and affectionate heart. We feel that he loves the poor 
girl whom he destroys—we transfer the guilt to the Satanic 
being by whom he is attended—we pity and forgive him. The 


% Goethe received these “ Outlines.” He wrote in 1820 that they were 
making “viel Aufsehen” in England. Later, he said: “ Die Kupfer zum 
‘Faust’ von Retzsch gezeichnet, erschienen im Nachstich zu London héchst 
reinlich und genau.” Graf, pp. 268, 269, and 315. 

Vol. VII, pp. 235-258, Hore Germanice, No. 5. 

8 Thus, for example, by “ Poole’s Index.” 
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moral sense is not wounded by an endeavor to justify his 
crimes, for we regard him, not as a culprit, but as a sufferer 
under the influence of an evil demon.’’*? 

While Anster did not understand “‘ Faust” as a whole, he 
still had a sympathetic mind for its beauties. The sublimity 
of Goethe’s conceptions, and the delicate rhythm of the verse 
captivated him. Like others, Anster held that Coleridge, who 
had, in his “ Christabel,” approached more nearly than any 
other English poet to the versification of “ Faust,’ would be 
the translator to give Goethe’s poem in musical English. He 
said: “Goethe seems to us to have conveyed the most lofty 
conceptions of the nature of man, and those beings with whom 
we are connected for good or evil, in language rich, yet simple 
—dignified, yet familiar—and in parts of the work, we almost 
believe while we are listening, in the magical effects attributed 
to sound. Nothing that we know in our language can give any 
idea of the charm we allude to, but a few of the most inspired 
passages of Coleridge.” 

Anster’s sympathetic delineation of “ Faust,” with the trans- 
lation of copious extracts, did not fail to influence the readers 
of the magazine. There is on record an utterance of the poet, 
Thomas Moore, who was signally affected by the reading of 
these extracts. He wrote in his Journal, October 16, 1820: “I 
sat up to read the account of ‘Dr. Faustus’ in the Edinburgh 
Magazine and, before I went to bed, experienced one of those 
bursts of devotion which, perhaps, are worth all the church- 
going forms in the world. Tears came fast from me as [ knelt 
down to adore the one only God whom I acknowledge, and 
poured forth the aspirations of a soul deeply grateful for all 
his goodness.”’*° 

The year 1820 is important in the annals of “Faust” dis- 
cussion in England. A second noteworthy criticism appeared 
that year in another periodical. In July the London Magazine 
announced that it had received a masterly paper on Goethe’s 
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40“ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore.” Edited 
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“Faust”? which was to be published in the next number. Inci- 
dentally the announcement said: “The ‘Faustus’ of Goethe 
(generally considered his best production) is still but very 
imperfectly known here (though it is now spoken of with much 
interest) even in respect of its plan, and the peculiarities of its 
execution. Translation it is said to defy—a bad or impotent 
translation would be a great nuisance to England and a crying 
injustice to Germany, from which we still hope to remain free, 
but we have heard certain hints that make us tremble.’’4 

The paper itself was published in the next number, August, 
1820. It is the best appreciation of Goethe’s “ Faust” that 
had appeared in England up to this time. One would fain 
know who the author was, but he can not be identified. 
After a general appreciation of Goethe and his works, the 
writer passed to a discussion of “ Faust.’”*4? His methods were 
scholarly. He began by giving the substance of the popular 
tradition of Faust and its relations to Goethe’s work. Then 
Lessing’s “ Faust” fragment was treated, and a comparison of 
Lessing’s and Goethe’s plans made. On this point he said in 
substance: In Lessing’s “ Faust” the influence employed is 
extrinsic—namely, infernal suggestion, which is successful in 
perverting the mind of Faust. Goethe, on the other hand, is 
not content to show the perversions of his hero, availing him- 
self of the direct and straightforward agency of an evil spirit, 
but he adventures on the more difficult task of deriving them 
solely from the internal springs of his nature, acting according 
to the laws of human thought and feeling. 

A careful résumé of “ Faust” is then given. Of translation 
there is little—only a part of the scene with the Earth Spirit. 
It is a matter for surprise that the reviewer, in his excel- 
lent account of Goethe’s poem, made no reference to the Pro- 
logue. He said that Goethe had originally intended to write 
a trilogia, but that this First Part formed a whole by itself 
and fully displayed the dominating idea which governed him 
in the conception of the work. And yet the writer felt that 
the drama as it stood was not complete, that the story of Faust 


“ London Magazine (1820), Vol. II, p. 6. 
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could not possibly be at an end. In a very sane way he de- 
ferred the critcism which the unsolved moral problem called 
forth, and hoped that Goethe would yet enlighten the public on 
the fate of Faust. He said: “ The interest we take in Margaret 
is so strong as almost to destroy that which we ought to feel 
in the fortunes of Faustus, the hero of the piece. This would 
be a fault in the poem, were it completed: but as we have but 
the First Part, and no one can tell how dextrously the poet 
may be able to conduct us from an episode back to the original 
story, criticism must be silent on this point—and instead of 
displaying its rules, content itself with hoping that the author 
will yet give completion to his work.’’** 

While the reviewer felt the incompleteness of “ Faust” and 
saw its irregularities, he nevertheless appreciated its sublime 
beauties. On this point he said:** “ The numerous and tran- 
scendental beauties do not consist either in the quality or con- 
tinued importance of the actions of the personages; or in the 
art with which these are interwoven together, or in the nature 
of the plot or its progressive development. Its power and 
brilliancy—and it has much of both—are rather constituted by 
the truth and richness of the sentiments suggested by the char- 
acters and the situations, expressed and illustrated by means _ 
of new images, always evident—with wonderful ease as well 
as variety of style, and a rhythmical harmony full of effect; 
in the frank boldness of the touch with which are depicted 
the most secret phenomena of the mind; in the keenness and 
perspicacity of the moral views, which extending themselves 
over creation convert it, as it were, into a vast satire.” 

Such an appreciation of “Faust” at this time in England 
deserves to be noted. Ordinary critics dwelt chiefly upon the 
moral aspects of Goethe’s poem. They discussed whether 
Goethe was culpable for portraying, in some instances, the 
immoral, or whether he transgressed the bounds of propriety 
in representing the Deity in the Prologue. Here was a critic 
who saw the merits of “Faust”? very much as moderns see 
them. The reviewer, however, also pointed out what he con- 
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sidered a fault in the poem—the Walpurgis-Night. Like some 
other critics since his time, he felt that it was not attuned to the 
pathos of the situation, and that Goethe should have spared 
his readers this inopportune revel on the Blocksberg. But if 
one reads Witkowski’s explanation of the dramatic function of 
the Walpurgis-Night, one is convinced of its absolute necessity 
in the economy of the drama. He shows that this appeal to 
the basest passions of Faust must be made, that he must be 
put to the final test of the most powerful attractions that 
Mephistopheles is able to offer. If Faust finds permanent 
satisfaction in these materialistic pleasures, he is lost. But 
Mephistopheles does not succeed in fascinating and holding 
him. When the vision of Margaret appears, he rouses him- 
self to new activity, and this is the beginning of his progress 
to higher and better things.*° 

During the next year (1821) there appeared a revision and 
enlargement of the Boosey publication. “ Faustus: From the 
German of Goethe. The greater part of Part One, trans- 
lated in verse and connected by a prose narrative. With 27 
Illustrations in Outline by Moritz Retzsch.” The introduction 
stated: “ The slight analysis drawn up as an accompaniment 
to Retzsch’s Outlines being out of print, the publishers felt 
desirous to supply its place with a more careful abstract of 
‘Faust,’ which, while it served as a book of reference and 
explanation for the use of the purchasers of the plates, might 
also possess some claims to interest the general reader as an 
independent publication.”** There are twenty-seven plates, one 
more than in the previous edition. The added plate is a front- 
ispiece illustrative of the Prelude in the Theater, entitled: 
“Zum Vorspiel.” According to Oswald, it was copied from 
Cornelius. This is the publication against which Carlyle raised 
his voice in such an emphatic manner. It brought forth in 
1822 his Essay on Goethe’s “ Faust,” which is the next impor- 
tant event in the history of “Faust” criticism in England. It 

© Cf. Witkowski, “ Faust,’ Kommentar, p. 115. See also, “Die Wal- 
purgisnacht im ersten Teile von Goethes Faust.” Leipzig, 1894. 
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will be again referred to in discussing Carlyle’s attitude toward 
“Faust.” Suffice it to say here, that he characterized the 
analysis of the Boosey publication as “interspersed with ex- 
tracts of considerable length and feeble bits of translation.” 
He protested against a work of this kind because it was mis- 
leading as to the real nature of Goethe’s poem.‘ 

The magazines also took up the discussion of the Boosey 
publication. The European Magazine and London Review 
spoke more favorably of it than Carlyle. It said: “ That which 
has the most contributed to render ‘Faust’ more popular in 
England, is the series of beautiful Outlines by Retzsch, which 
delighted all those who read the tragedy, and made those who 
had not anxious to peruse it.’’*8 But this magazine took into 
consideration only the plates. If the analysis of this work by 
Boosey was reviewed, it could not be otherwise than unfavor- 
ably, as it gave only a distorted view of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
Thus the London Magazine inclined to Carlyle’s opinion of 
the inadequacy of this abstract. Its criticism is as follows: 
“Boosey has published a very pleasing abstract of this laby- 
rinthine poem with copious and sufficiently faithful versions in 
blank verse, which can give the English reader no very satis- 
factory idea of this drama, written in the most varied meters, 
principally rimed, and which is essentially lyrical, both in con- 
ception and execution.”*® 

The English found these outlines attractive, and when, in 
1823, Gower’s translation appeared, it became quite fashionable 
to buy Retzsch’s “Outlines to Faust”? and Gower’s transla- 
tion.°° In 1823 a German edition of “Faust” was brought 
out by a London publisher for those who wished to read it in 
the original.*+ Shelley’s fragments also appeared in the early 
twenties,®? the Walpurgis-Night in the Liberal in 1822, and the 
Prologue in his “Posthumous Poems” in 1824. Gower’s 
translation was republished in a second edition in 1825. 

7 Cf. infra, p. 53 f. 

Vol. LXXX (1821), p. 362. 

Vol. IV (1821), p. 657. 

5° Cf. infra, p. 99- 


8“ Faust, eine Tragédie.” London, 1823. J. H. Bohte. 
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In the numerous reviews of Shelley’s and Gower’s transla- 
tions, an opinion was now and then ventured on the character 
and merits of “Faust,” although the reviewers dwelt chiefly 
on the qualities of the translations as such. The Quarterly 
Review regretted the omission of the Prologue by Gower, since 
it was all but fatal to the understanding of the drama as a 
whole. The discussion continued: “‘ Faust,’ never concluded 
by Goethe and thus deprived of its commencement by his 
translator, can no more be expected to produce its just effect 
on the mind of the reader, than the book of Job without its 
first and last chapters.’°? The reviewer touched on the moral 
aspect of “ Faust,” saying: “ No one who weighs well the last 
scene of the poem can doubt that if the author had ever com- 
pleted it, the repentance of the seducer would have come forth, 
and been rewarded as fully as that of his victim Margaret.” 
The importance of the Prologue for an understanding of 
‘Faust’ as a whole, was here for the first time emphatically 
set forth. The speculation as to the exact nature of Goethe’s 
plan with respect to his hero was rather hazardous, especially 
as the reviewer based his guess on the last scene. All that 
Goethe chose to tell in advance of the eventual fate of Faust 
is given in the Prologue. . What he says, is that Faust shall be 
led into the light. How that was to be done was left unsolved. 
We only hear later that he is to see both the “little world” and 
the “ great world.’’>4 

The London Magazine, usually sane in its “ Faust” criti- 
cism, called attention to the futility of such prognostications 
as to the future fate of Goethe’s hero. In reviewing Gower’s 
translation it expressed itself as follows on this point: “An 
examination of the plot and moral of the piece would be beside 
our present purpose. We shall not dive into the poet’s mind 
and canvass his intentions. We shall not adopt the antithetical 
arrangement of Madame de Staél who insists that the author’s 
meaning is, that as Margaret suffered for her crime, and was 
pardoned by heaven, so Faust’s life is to be saved but his soul 
damned; nor the more human disposition of the Quarterly 
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reviewer, that if the author had ever completed the poem, the 
repentance of the seducer would have come forth, and been 
rewarded as fully as that of his victim Margaret. We abstain 
from all such speculations, for the simple reason that as the 
author has been contented to leave the matter unsettled, we 
deem it superfluous to settle it for him.’’®® 

The Edinburgh Review, however, did not hesitate to enter 
into a discussion of the moral aspects of “ Faust.”®* It said, 
in substance, that notwithstanding the omission of sundry 
objectionable passages by Lord Gower, the immoral tendency 
of the design and incidents was so ground into the whole sub- 
stance of the work, that the book would surely be outlawed at 
once by Lord Eldon. It saw in “Faust” only the “story of 
the adventures of a German student, who having overread 
himself into weariness and disappointment, quits his books for 
life and nature, by turning debauchee and seducing a servant- 
maid.” Judging by this criticism, one might suppose that the 
reviewer was acquainted only with the “Fragment” of 1790, 
and based his opinion on that, rather than on Part First as a 
whole. But the more reasonable assumption is, that he did not 
read “ Faust” in the original at all, and that his misconceptions 
are to be traced to the mutilated translation of Gower. This 
critique was one of the first fruits of that wretched version 
which was in large measure to blame for the continued misin- 
terpretation of Goethe’s poem. 

While this reviewer found much that was objectionable in 
“Faust,” he was nevertheless willing to concede the power and 
genius displayed in Goethe’s drama. He called it, “a sort of 
monster in literature, redeemed only as a work of art, by the 
prodigious hardihood displayed in its invention, and by the 
marvellous ease of its execution.” Like some other critics, he 
found it decidedly German in its nature, and as such, far 
removed from English sympathies. “ ‘Faust’ appears to us, 
both in its matter and manner, the extreme compound of 
German genius and German extravagance. . . . The poetry of 
course is the chief compensation which will support an English 


% London Magazine (1826), Vol. XVI, p. 165. 
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reader and carry him through these chambers of incongruous 
imagery.” 

The early years of the fourth decade™ exhibit a renewed 
activity in the criticism and translation of Goethe’s “ Faust.” 
The death of the Sage of Weimar in 1832 was keenly felt even 
in England. The love and respect evinced by the Germans on 
this occasion for Goethe, could not help but increase his pres- 
tige and influence abroad. Then, the publication of the Second 
Part of “Faust” in his “ Posthumous Works” also gave a 
new impetus to the study of his masterpiece. 

In 1833 appeared Hayward’s translation of Part First. For 
ten years Gower alone had held the field, but his rendering 
of “Faust” had not proved satisfactory, and the need of an 
adequate version was felt very strongly. In Hayward’s trans- 
lation the English were for the first time made familiar with 
the exact contents of Part First in their own language. In 
connection with the review of Hayward’s “Faust” and the 
other translations which appeared during this decade,°* there 
is now and then some comment on the character and merits of 
Goethe’s drama. 

To begin with those reviews that take into consideration 
only Part First, the Dublin University Magazine discussed 
“Faust”? and the minor poems of Goethe in 1836. No refer- 
ence was made to the Second Part. According to this reviewer, 
the history of the calamities and struggles of “Faust” is a 
satire on the constitution of society, and his destruction another 
on Divine Providence. He continued: “We can find nothing 
in the poem to justify us in the belief that Goethe intended to 
leave us in the supposition that he (Faust) was ultimately 
saved, and we can not attach much weight to the speculations 
of those who choose to invent a termination of their own for 
the drama. In the work of Goethe we believe that Faustus 

5 The chronology has not been followed exactly here, in order to introduce 
the previous belated review (1830) of Gower’s “ Faust” in its proper con- 
nection. It is to be noted that the year 1828 witnessed the publication of 
Carlyle’s “ Helena” in the Foreign Review. Cf. “ Essays,” Vol. I, p. 171. 
Goethe’s “Helena” had appeared in Goethe’s works, “ Ausgabe letzter 


Hand.” Stuttgart and Titbingen, 1828, Vol. IV. Cf. infra, p. 56. 
* The principal ones were Blackie and Syme (1834), and Anster (1835). 
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is destroyed; and his destruction is, we repeat it, a libel on 
Divine Providence.’*® The reviewer did not find any hint in 
the drama as to the disposition Goethe intended to make of 
his hero. He evidently based his conclusion upon the last 
scene of Part First. He admired the Chants of the Archangels, 
and quoted it in several English translations, but he did not 
refer to the last part of the Prologue in Heaven where he 
would have found the explanation of his difficulties. The 
reviewer was a wanderer in the dark, and was no doubt en- 
lightened when he stumbled upon the Second Part which had 
been published for three years.®° Since Faust was not to be 
saved, in the opinion of the reviewer, the drama was not to 
be regarded as teaching a moral lesson, but as a specimen of 
pure power. He regarded it as the “boldest and most vivid 
manifestation of power that, as a poem, the whole world per- 
haps is capable of exhibiting.”” He saw in it, “ fervor of senti- 
ment—force of delineation—fidelity of character—grace, and 
occasionally gorgeousness of diction.” The reviewer showed 
that he was not prejudiced, in spite of the fact that he did not 
understand the moral significance of the drama. He did not, 
like so many of his compatriots, on this account condemn the 
whole drama as worthless and dangerous. 

With the year 1833 the reviews of the Second Part began to 
appear. One naturally looks forward to these discussions 
with interest, expecting that most of the difficulties which the 
English had in understanding and appreciating Goethe’s mas- 
terpiece would now be removed. Goethe’s entire plan was 
then revealed and the moral problem of “ Faust’’ had been 
solved. But one is compelled to turn away from most of 
these reviews in disappointment. The misinterpretation of 
the Second Part in England is a long story. The beginning 
was made by Hayward in the Foreign Quarterly Review in 
1833. Other critics like Lewes (1855), Blackie (1886), Sime 
(1888), and Seely (1893), were all blind to the meaning and 
merits of the Second Part. 
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Hayward had devoted much time to the study of “ Faust,” 
Part First, and he, of all Englishmen, ought to have been best 
prepared for an appreciation of the Second Part, but he failed 
to understand it. The object of his review was a discussion 
of Goethe’s “ Posthumous Works,” but he dwelt chiefly on the 
Second Part of “Faust,” giving a résumé and translating 
extracts in prose. He said that there had been so much specu- 
lation as to the real meaning and tendency of “ Faust,” that 
the English public would be glad to know the conclusion of 
the plot. He thought, however, that no further disquisition 
on the philosophical object of the poem would be tolerated, and 
so he intended to avoid all attempts of this sort. According 
to Hayward, if one compares the problem proposed at the 
outset of the poem with what must now be termed the solution 
of it, one cannot help suspecting that the author had no definite 
object at all; that he began his drama in a happy state of reck- 
lessness and left the ending to take care of itself. Comparing 
the two parts of the drama, Hayward said: “ The Second Part 
presents few of those fine trains of philosophical thinking, or 
those exquisite touches of natural pathos, which form the great 
attraction of the First. The principal charm of the present 
work will be found to consist in the idiomatic ease of the lan- 
guage, the spirit with which the lighter measures are struck 
off ; and above all the unrivalled beauty of the descriptive pas- 
sages; a department of art in which Goethe appears to have 
maintained his supremacy to the last.’’®? 

While Hayward was willing to admit the beauties of the 
entire Second Part, he was utterly unable to comprehend the 
final solution of the problem of the drama. On this subject 
he expressed himself as follows: “ We are wholly at a loss to 
conceive how the pleasure of draining bogs, or even of con- 
tending eternally for existence with the sea, could be of so 
exalted a nature as to make the bare anticipation of it suffi- 
cient to content a man who had run the whole round of sub- 
lunary enjoyment—indeed Faust had only to be born a Dutch- 
man to enjoy this last pleasure from the first. Still less can 
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we understand why the Devil is cheated out of his due; for 
not one virtuous action, and scarcely one ennobling thought in 
addition to those which he started with, is anywhere attributed 
to Faust. His soul appears to have made little, if any progress 
toward fitting it for that higher region it is wafted to, nor, to 
say truth, in his adventures to inform or purify the mind or 
heart of any man.”® 

One sees that the reviewer was hemmed in too much by his 
prejudices to be able to appreciate the solution of the moral 
problem as proposed by Goethe. Naturally he wished Faust 
to be punished for his misdeeds, according to the saga, as he 
had it in mind. But Goethe had planned to save his hero, 
though he does not make use of punishment and penance in 
the orthodox way. Still, in a measure, Faust does atone for 
his sins by his intense suffering in the last scenes of Part First. 
He is undergoing excruciating agony from the time when, 
during the orgies of the Walpurgis-Night, the apparition of 
Margaret strikes him like a dart, until he is compelled in the 
dungeon to witness the heartrending despair of the woman he 
loves. What suffering is portrayed when Faust exclaims: 
“Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich an!” or again: 
“'Werd’ ich den Jammer tberstehn!” and: “O war’ ich nie 
geboren!”®* The reader’s sympathy in this scene is given to 
a great extent to the innocent and unfortunate Margaret, but 
Faust’s sufferings are none the less real and intense. 

It may be said, of course, that Faust has caused all this 
misery and then given himself up to wild revels without any 
thought of Margaret. But it must not be forgotten that Faust 
is represented as under evil guidance, and in spite of the expe- 
riences that he has had, his heart is still sound and his con- 
science still unseared.*° His whole nature responds when he 
becomes aware of the fate of Margaret. Therefore Goethe 
could solve the problem as he did. He could cure his hero of 
the pangs of remorse in refreshing sleep under Lethean dews, 
and have him lifted to a higher level by the glorious vision of 
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an Alpine sunrise. Then he could use the experiences of the 
“great world” to bring Faust to a final realization of the 
supreme moment in the anticipation of an extensive work to 
be done in the interest of humanity. 

As to the eventual employment of Faust in draining bogs by 
which Hayward is disturbed, that is important only as a con- 
crete expression of the underlying principle of altruistic activ- 
ity. Other expressions of the same idea might have been 
used by Goethe. But to him the thought of reclaiming large 
tracts of land from the sea and making them habitable for 
future generations, had a peculiar fascination. It was closely 
connected with his ideas of colonization as expressed in the 
“ Wanderjahre.” The question of subduing the sea was a live 
one at that time, and the subject of much popular discussion.® 
To Goethe it represented the best possible opportunity for the 
full and free activity of his hero in working out his salvation. 
Still he does not permit Faust to gain heaven on account of these 
plans for wide altruistic activity, but for the reason that a soul 
that strives is fit for further development in the world to come. 

After such a review as that just discussed it is not surprising 
to find a remark in one of the magazines like the following: 
“We make no allusion to the wretched Second Part of ‘ Faust’ 
which recently appeared among Goethe’s ‘ Posthumous Works.’ 
The editor who sanctioned its publication has done his utmost 
to degrade his author’s reputation.”® 

It is with pleasure that one turns from such benightedness 
to the very favorable and appreciative review in the Dublin 
University Magazine of the year 1833.°° Here was at least 
one reviewer who was able to value “ Faust” as a whole as 
early as the first year after the publication of the Second Part. 
To begin with, the reviewer quoted the following lines of 
“Faust”: 


Daran erkenn’ ich den gelehrten Herrn! 
Was ihr nicht tastet, steht euch meilenfern.” 


° Cf. Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. XVII, p. 221. 

* Quarterly Review (1834), Vol. LII, p. 21, footnote. 

* Vol. II, p. 361. Discussion of Goethe’s “ Posthumous Works,” No. I, 
“ Faust.” 
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He then spoke of the recognized standing of “Faust” and of 
its critics, saying: “ None but such as Mephistopheles alludes 
to in this motto, none but such as ridiculed Shakespeare and 
Milton, in short none but the curs that bark at the moon, ever 
have attempted seriously to oppose the general opinion of those 
whose opinion is worth regard. The First Part, however, left 
the work in an unfinished state; not only the Prologue in 
Heaven, but the whole tendency and close of that volume made 
all its admirers look forward to its continuation and final 
accomplishment. . . . We received it only a few days ago, but 
after perusing it carefully, our admiration of the author has, 
if possible, still increased, and we feel bound to exclaim, ‘a 
master! aye, and every inch a master.’ The traces of old age 
are by no means visible in this new production of this veteran 
poet.” 

The reviewer then gave a résumé of Part First, saying that 
it was necessary to an understanding of the Second Part. He 
quoted part of the Prologue in Shelley’s translation: 


And stand ashamed when failure teaches thee 
That a good man, even in his darkest longings, 
Is well aware of the right way. 


“From these lines,” he said, “it is quite evident that the poet 
from the beginning contemplated to send Faust ultimately to 
heaven, and we really wonder how it could ever have been 
supposed in Germany as well as in this country, that the drama 
was concluded with the First Part and that Faust was to be 
triumphantly carried to Hell by the successful tempter.” 

This criticism speaks for itself. It is to be regretted that 
the reviewer did not complete his discussion of the entire 
Second Part. For some reason he stopped abruptly after 
giving a résumé with translated extracts of the first act of Part 
Second. His views on the entire “ Faust” problem would no 
doubt have proved to be of much interest and significance. If 
the entire English and German world could have viewed the 
plan of “ Faust” with his eyes, much of the misinterpretation 
of later days might have been averted. 

A similar appreciative discussion appeared in the Foreign 
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Quarterly Review in 1840.7 The writer said that he believed 
he had the key to solve the enigma that is supposed to be 
involved in Goethe’s “ Faust.” He emphasized that “ Faust” 
is to be studied as a whole, that both parts are to be considered 
asone. Further he said in substance: Goethe intended to teach 
no lesson by this poem; he did not wish to point out a new 
way to salvation or invent theological or metaphysical dogmas. 
Goethe aimed at being a poetic artist, and not a revealer. Men 
and their interests served him as the materials to be combined 
in a work of art. In such a poem, having man for its subject, 
the most heterogeneous subjects mingle, but if one does not 
discover in this immense variety beauty and completeness, the 
work has not been studied sufficiently. 

This appreciation is quite modern in spirit. In fact it agrees 
with the latest utterances of the best “ Faust” scholars. The 
enjoyment of “Faust” as a work of art—the consideration 
of the underlying idea of the poem as secondary to its artistic 
merits—the unity of plan and purposes of both parts—are all 
principles of modern “Faust” scholarship. The reviewer 
thought that Goethe did not intend his work for the public at 
large. He said the critic must therefore not condemn produc- 
tions like ‘ Faust” on account of their unpopularity. Of 
course “ Faust” is above the ordinary populace. Goethe has 
always exercised his strongest influence on the few and not 
on the many. 

But not all critics thought as favorably of Goethe’s poem in 
its entirety as the last two writers mentioned. The same year 
the Dublin Review published an article entitled: “The sacred 
Poetry of ‘Faust,’” in which a number of translations were 
discussed and the meaning of “ Faust” as a whole was con- 
sidered." The reviewer said in substance: The Second Part 
of “Faust,” if regarded as a completion of the First, com- 
pletely overthrows the theory that “ Faust” is a grand moral 
or religious allegory, designed to illustrate the insufficiency 
of earthly pleasures, whether of mind or of sense, for the hap- 

“Vol. XXV, p. 50, American edition. The pagination of the English 
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piness of man. Had Faust been prepared like Calderon’s 
Cyprian by repentance and martyrdom or even by protracted 
trial, one might see in his ultimate deliverance some moral 
lesson. But the strange and incongruous close of the mystery 
in which the magician unpurified, and as far as meets the eye, 
almost unrepentant, is at once transferred to the heaven which 
he had insulted, is utterly at variance with any rational theory 
of religion and morals. 

The reviewer preferred to regard the First Part as an inde- 
pendent, though unfinished poem, and to consider its object 
and scope without reference to the strange and incongruous 
lights thrown upon it by the Second. He discussed what he 
called the sacred poetry of the First Part, dwelling upon the 
Chants of the Archangels, the Easter songs, the Mater Dolorosa, 
and the Cathedral Scene. He conceded the beauty and sub- 
limity of these scenes. These parts of “ Faust” he was willing 
to accept, but he had no appreciation of the poem as a whole. 
Like Hayward his difficulty lay mainly in the conclusion to the 
Second Part. He was also a child of his age in looking first 
of all for the moral the poem was supposed to teach. 

During the fifth decade the English did not pay much atten- 
tion to “Faust.” The first wave of interest in the Second 
Part had now subsided. It is also to be noted, as an expla- 
nation for this temporary lack of interest, that the literary 
conditions in Germany at that time were not favorable to the 
extension of the influence of Goethe and his “Faust.” The 
battle concerning the relative greatness of Goethe and Schiller 
had been going on there for some time, and its influence was 
beginning to be felt in England. Menzel’s “ History of Ger- 
man Literature,’’? with its diatribes on Goethe, which had been 
published in Germany in 1828, was translated into English in 
1840. The English received Menzel’s work with favor. The 
important magazines reviewed it.* In some instances they 
were not quite ready to gulp down all that Menzel had to say 


72“ German Literature, translated from the German of Menzel, with 
Notes,” by T. Gordon. 4 vols. Oxford, 1840. 

73 Edinburgh Review (1836), Vol. LXIII, p. 442. Blackwood’s Magazine 
(1841), Vol. L, p. 143, and Foreign Quarterly Review (1835), Vol. XVI, 
pp. 1-26. 
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about Goethe, yet most English critics agreed with him that 
Schiller ought to be placed above Goethe. In the wake of such 
an influence it is possible to find such scurrilous articles as the 
one in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1839 entitled: “Goethe and 
the Germans.”7* 

The various theories concerning “ Faust,” expounded by 
some of the German critics, who considered Goethe’s poem as 
an enigma to be solved, had also found their way to England. 
The English themselves had also looked first of all to the moral 
that “ Faust’ was expected to teach, but the excess to which 
some of the Germans carried this allegorical interpretation 
caused comment even among them. The Edinburgh Review 
adverted to this tendency in Germany as early as 1833, stating 
that the Germans tried to find in“ Faust” hidden meanings 
and occult wisdom for men in all walks of life. The absurd is 
reached when it reported that a professor of medicine in 
Wurzburg proposed a course of lectures in which he would 
treat especially of medicine and the most favorable method to 
be followed for its study according to Goethe’s “ Faust.’’75 

Renewed interest in Goethe’s works dates from the appear- 
ance of Lewes’s biography of Goethe in 1855.7° Lewes was a 
critic of recognized standing in England. He tried to make 
Goethe and his works palatable to the English. To the present 
student of Goethe his biography has too much of an apologetic 
character. Lewes, in his criticism of “ Faust,” says that he 
troubles himself little with “considerations on the idea” of 
Goethe’s poem, because artists have quite other objects in view 
than the developing of an idea.77_ So far his views of ‘‘ Faust” 
are acceptable. The English, as could be observed in the criti- 
cisms that were quoted, were most intent on finding what the 
philosophical teaching of “ Faust” was. This tendency char- 
acterized the entire “ Faust” criticism of England during the 
period covered by this study. There were, as was pointed out, 
some exceptions, where reviewers emphasized that ‘“ Faust” 


*Vol. XLV, p. 247. 

SN Ol VEL, Ds .38. 

7°“ Life and Works of Goethe,” by G.H. Lewes. Inz2vols. London, 1855, 
Voll eps 283. 
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was a literary work of art and was to be enjoyed as such, 
without any special consideration of its “idea.” But upon the 
whole, the study of “ Faust” was centered chiefly upon its 
moral problem. In this respect, therefore, Lewes deserves 
commendation for calling the attention of the English to the 
necessity of an artistic appreciation of Goethe’s poem. 

But it is not so much to Lewes’s credit that he is entirely 
blind to the merits ‘of the Second Part of “ Faust.” He con- 
siders it a failure and an elaborate mistake. To him it is 
inferior to Part First, and requires a key to its understanding 
on account of its allegory.”* In this, of course, Lewes is quite 
in accord with the views current in England at his time. The 
misinterpretation of the Second Part of “Faust” continued 
even several decades longer. There were always a few who 
understood and appreciated the whole of Goethe’s master- 
piece, but it was not until Coupland’s “The Spirit of Goethe’s 
Faust,’ appeared in 1885, that the interdependence of both 
parts was insisted upon. He took his cue from Herman 
Grimm and proclaimed emphatically the unity of both the First 
and the Second Parts.” 

During the second half of the century the study of Goethe’s 
poem in England received many favorable impulses from Ger- 
many, and was carried on in a more scholarly way than before. 
The philological and historical interpretation of “Faust” by 
Scherer and his school exerted a strong influence on the 
methods of English “ Faust” criticism. 

The newer spirit of German “ Faust” scholarship, while by 
no means disdaining philological investigation, aims by the aid 
of esthetic criticism to further the appreciation and enjoyment 
of Goethe’s poem as an artistic whole. How wide the influence 
of this method—as defined by Erich Schmidt at the Mtinchener 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen in 1891,8° and admirably 
exemplified by the recent work of Witkowski on “ Faust ”**— 
will become in England, remains yet to be seen. 


ENT ol, Ul -ps 423. 

7W.C. Coupland. London, 1885. 

8 Beilage zur Miinchener Allgemeinen Zeitung (1891), No. 143. 
81 Goethes Faust,” published by Georg Witkowski, Leipzig, 1906. 


CHAPTERS IM 


Tue ATTITUDE OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN TOWARD 
GOETHE’s “ Faust” 


Under this head Carlyle, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, and Lamb 
will be treated. Shelley, having rendered fragments of “ Faust,” 
is listed with the translators. Investigations of the attitude 
of Wordsworth, Southey, and De Quincey? to German litera- 
ture have produced nothing of special interest bearing on 
“Faust.” Macaulay? seems to have studiously avoided ex- 
pressing an opinion on Goethe. ~* 


1. Thomas Carlyle 


The relation of Thomas Carlyle to German literature has 
been treated by Streuli* (1895) and by Kraeger®> (1899). 
More recently Carlyle’s relation to Goethe has been discussed 
by Baumgarten,® but rather from a politico-social and ethical, 
than from a literary standpoint. Kraeger divides Carlyle’s life 
into three periods. The first, his youth, extends to the year 
1819. The second period, during which he was strongly under 
the influence of German literature, extends to about 18,0. 
During the third period he occupied himself chiefly with his- 
tory and social questions. This study falls within the scope 
of the second period. 

Carlyle began the study of German in 1819. On February 
15, he wrote to Mr. Mitchell that he was receiving instruction 

*On the relation of Wordsworth and Southey to German literature, cf. 
Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Vol. I, pp. 273-305. 

?Dun, W. A. “Thomas De Quincey’s Relation to German Literature and 
Philosophy,” Diss, Strassburg, 1901. 

%Macaulay’s unfavorable view of Goethe may be gathered from the 
“ Memoirs of Thomas Moore,” London, 1856, Vol. VII, p. 280. 

*“Thomas Carlyle als Vermittler deutscher Literatur und deutschen 
Geistes,” by W. Streuli, Ziirich, 1895. 

5“ Carlyles Stellung zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur,” Anglia, Vol. 
XXL pps t4s—s42: 

°“ Carlyle und Goethe,” by Otto Baumgarten, Tiibingen, 1906. 
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in German from one Robert Jardine of Gottingen in return 
for instruction in French.?. In March he said that he was able 
to read books with a dictionary and was reading a stupid play 
of Kotzebue’s. As early as 1820 he undertook the reading of 
“Faust.” Goethe’s poem was then attracting much attention 
and Carlyle was no doubt curious to know its contents. He 
was at once powerfully affected, as may be seen from his first 
letter to Goethe, June 24, 1824. Carlyle wrote: “ Four years 
ago when I read your ‘Faust’ among the mountains of my 
native Scotland, I could not but fancy I might one day see you, 
and pour out before you as before a Father, the woes and wan- 
derings of a heart whose mysteries you seemed so thoroughly 
to comprehend and could so beautifully represent.’’® 

In 1822 he was at work upon a criticism of “‘ Faust”? which 
appeared in the New Edinburgh Review, April, 1822.9 The 
essay for some reason was not printed in Carlyle’s complete 
works, but there can be no doubt that it was written by. him. 
He wrote to Alexander Churchill January 12, 1822: “ After 
returning, I set to on a criticism of ‘ Faust,’ which the Review 
people were wanting”; and to John Carlyle, April 7, 1822: 
“Tam going to enclose the critique on ‘ Faust.’ You may show 
it to Ben, if he cares for it; and then let them have it at 
home.’’?° 

This essay on “Faust”? was prompted by the analysis of 
Goethe’s drama which had appeared in connection with 
Retzsch’s “ Outlines.” Carlyle’s criticism was directed espe- 
cially against the publication** of Boosey and Sons in 1821. 
After referring to this analysis as worthless and misleading as 
to the real nature of Goethe’s poem, he gave a careful résumé. 
He hoped to show the English people the real contents of 
“Faust,” believing that in this way erroneous ideas in regard 


7“ Early Letters,’ Norton, London, 1886. Vol. I, pp. 209 and 227. 

8“ Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle,” Norton, London, 
TOS7,uDsi2s 

® Kraeger is in error when he says (p. 149) that the “ Essay on Faust” 
appeared in 1821. The New Edinburgh Review is not to be confounded 
with the Edinburgh Review. 

10“ Farly Letters,” Vol. II, pp. 25 and 55. 

Cf. supra, p. 38. 
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to its nature could be removed, and an appreciation of the 
poem stimulated. His motive in writing the essay, he himself 
best expressed when he said: “We have felt mortified at 
seeing the bright aérial creations of Goethe metamorphosed 
into such a stagnant, vapid caput mortuum.’ This excellent 
analysis is the principal merit of Carlyle’s essay. The English 
were here for the first time made familiar with the exact con- 
tents of “ Faust.” While Carlyle was filled with admiration 
for Goethe’s drama, he nevertheless pointed out what he con- 
sidered its main weakness—its loose dramatic structure. He 
emphasized, however, that he was not referring to the unities 
of Aristotle or of the French school, but to the lack of unity 
in the general plan of the work. Still, he was willing to 
pardon this, since “ Faust” is not constructed on common dra- 
matic principles and is not adapted for theatrical representation. 
Its occasional extravagances and heterogeneous composition, 
he thought, have therefore a subordinate propriety. 

Like some other English critics, Carlyle compared Goethe’s 
“Faust” with the “ Faustus” of Marlowe. On this point he 
said in substance: Marlowe has done little more than cast into 
dramatic form the story of the devil and Dr. Faustus, while 
Goethe’s conception both of Faust and Mephistopheles is much 
more in harmony with a refined and intellectual age and far 
more ingenious and poetical. The introduction of magic merely 
serves as a means of illustrating certain feelings, and unfolding 
certain propensities which exist in the mind independently of 
magic; and the belief we are required to give it, is of the most 
loose and transient nature. As to the conclusion of Part First, 
he was under the impression that Goethe permits his hero to 
be lost. “It is not without reluctance, that in the play before 
us, we behold the inferior principle triumphant in the end. 
Faust’s crimes are many, but his will seems to have had little 
share in them; even after his connection with the fiend, he 
feels virtuously even nobly.” Carlyle seems to have had an 
instinctive feeling that Faust as Goethe portrayed him ought 
to have been saved. But that he interpreted Goethe as per- 
mitting his hero to go to perdition, one can also gather from 
his comparison of Goethe’s and Marlowe’s dramas. He called 
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attention to the similarity (so it appeared to him) of the ending 
of the two dramas, saying, that the concluding lines of Mar- 
lowe might also be applied to Faust’s conduct and history. 

Carlyle did not get any light from the Prologue in the dis- 
cussion of his problem. No mention is made in the résumé 
either of the Prelude or the Prologue. Very likely he counted 
them among the “incoherent scenes” of which he spoke. He 
was interested especially in the character and fate of Goethe’s 
hero. The titanic struggles of Faust appealed to him very 
strongly, as one may judge from his letter to Goethe quoted 
above. For him, therefore, the real drama began with Faust’s 
monologue. In this criticism Carlyle also mentioned the neces- 
sity of an adequate translation of “ Faust.” He said that the 
sight of this performance by Boosey had renewed his wish to 
see “Faust” in an English dress. On this point he ‘said 
further in substance: A suitable version of “ Faust” would be 
a rich addition to our literature, but the difficulties which stand 
in the way of such an undertaking amount almost to an abso- 
lute veto. The extracts from Boosey were translated in blank 
verse. A prose translation would have been less unjust to the 
original, as it would have enabled the author to express the 
sense of the original with equal gracefulness and far more 
precision. 

This statement may have influenced Hayward later to make 
his translation in prose. Carlyle himself translated the Curse 
in prose in this essay. Later this was changed to verse and 
sent to Goethe who had it printed in the Chaos in Weimar. It 
also appeared in the Athenaeum in 1832.” 

This essay by Carlyle on “ Faust” is of much interest to the 
retrospective student of to-day. It represents the beginning 
of his work for German literature in England. It was “ Faust” 
that first attracted Carlyle to Goethe and the German muse in 
general. Naturally, his criticism is not as mature as it would 
have been if written at a later period of his German studies, 


2 This translation of Faust’s Curse is printed in Archiv (1904), CXII, 
388. Signed, Edinburgh, 1823. Printed first in Ottilies Chaos, Wochen- 
blatt, Manuskript fiir Freunde in Weimar. Republished with several omis- 
sions in the Athenaeum 1832, p. 5. Chaos was printed only for private 
circulation. 
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but it does represent a distinct epoch in his development.” 


Although he did not comprehend Goethe in all particulars, he 
showed a keen insight into the nature of the problem involved 
in “Faust.” As evidence of this one can mention the fact 
that he almost read from the character of Faust what Goethe 
intended to make clear by the Prologue—namely, that Faust 
is to be saved. Since Carlyle did not understand the ending 
of Part First, his criticism was that the conclusion was not 
in harmony with Faust’s character. Carlyle’s general appre- 
ciation of Goethe’s masterpiece is indicated when he said in 
prophetic mood: ‘Goethe is likely to figure in after ages as 
one of the most remarkable characters of his time; and pos- 
terity will derive from this tragedy their most lively impres- 
sions, both of his peculiar excellerices and defects.” 

During the next few years of Carlyle’s activity there is only 
an occasional reference to “ Faust.” In 1827 he published his 
essay on the “ State of German Literature” in the Edinburgh 
Review. He took an interest in “ Helena” immediately after 
its publication in 1827, and the following year he published an 
article on “ Helena” in the Foreign Review.1* He considered 
“Helena” difficult reading, requiring careful study for its 
understanding and appreciation. He gave a careful résumé, 
interspersed with copious translations, chiefly in blank verse. 
The article is preceded by an introduction in which he expressed 
emphatically his dissatisfaction with the translations and criti- 
cisms of “ Faust” that had appeared in England. The muti- 
lated translations and the performance at London, in a form 
deviating very much from the original, irritated him and 
prompted the statement that “ Faust” was by no means known 
in England. 

It is interesting to note how Carlyle had now arrived at a 
better understanding of the character of Faust and of the 
drama as a whole. In his first essay on “Faust” he had 
expressed the belief that, according to his understanding of 


** This essay should have been included in the “ Goetheportraet ” recently 
published by Saenger. See, “Thomas Carlyles Goetheportraet, nachge- 
zeichnet von Samuel Saenger,’ Berlin, 1907. 

“Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany (1828), Vol. I, p. 429, 
“Essays,” Vol. I, p. 171. 
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the drama, Goethe did not intend to save his hero, but he was 
not satisfied with the ending. He now knew that Goethe’s 
plan was by no means complete. His previous attitude is clear 
from the following quotation from his essay on “ Helena”: 
““We question whether it ever occurred to any English reader 
of ‘Faust,’ that the work needed a continuation or even ad- 
mitted one.”!> This was the feeling that possessed Carlyle 
and other Englishmen after reading “ Faust” without any ref- 
erence to the Prologue. Now that he has got a glimpse of 
the continuation of “ Faust” as it lay in Goethe’s mind, there 
open to him broader vistas of the poetical possibilities of the 
theme, and the solution of the moral problem. He now knew 
that it could not be a drama of sin and damnation. One 
quotation will suffice to show this clearer understanding: 

“ A high problem; and of which the solution is yet far from 
completed; nay perhaps, in a poetical sense, is not, strictly 
speaking, capable of completion. For it is to be remarked that, 
in this contract with the Prince of Darkness, little or no men- 
tion or allusion is made to a future life; whereby it might 
seem as if the action was not intended in the manner of the 
old legend, to terminate in Faust’s perdition; but rather as if 
an altogether different end must be provided for him. Faust, 
indeed, wild and wilful as he is, cannot be regarded as a 
wicked, much less as an utterly reprobate man: we do not 
reckon him ill-intentioned, but misguided and miserable; he 
falls into crime, not by purpose, but by accident and blindness. 
To send him to the Pit of Woe, to render such a character the 
eternal slave of Mephistopheles, would look like making dark- 
ness triumphant over light, blind force over erring reason; or 
at best were cutting the Gordian Knot, not loosing it. If we 
mistake not, Goethe’s ‘Faust’ will have a finer moral than 
the old nursery tale, or the other plays and tales that have been 
founded on it. Our seared and blighted, yet still noble Faust 
will not end in the madness of horror, but in Peace grounded 
on better knowledge. . . . ‘Faust’ as it yet stands, is, indeed, 
only a stating of the difficulty.”2® What the final outcome 


15 Loc. cit, P> 191. 
16 Voc. Ctt., DP. 188. 
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would be he left to the future. He refrained from discussing 
the relation of “Helena” to the whole “ Faust,” because 
Goethe was engaged in writing the Second Part, and its com- 
pletion had to be awaited. 

What “ Faust’ was to Carlyle as an expression of his inner- 
most thoughts and feelings, one can glean from the following 
passage of the essay on “ Helena,” which reminds one strongly 
of the first letter he wrote to Goethe in which he referred to 
“Faust”: “For how many living hearts, ever now imprisoned 
in the perplexities of doubt, do these wild piercing tones of 
Faust, his withering agonies and fiery desperation, speak the 
word they have long been waiting to hear. A nameless pain 
had long brooded over the soul: here by some light touch, it 
starts into form and voice; we seé it and know it, and see that 
another also knew it. This ‘Faust’ is a mystic oracle for the 
mind ; a Dodona grove, where the oaks and fountains prophesy 
to us of our destiny, and murmur unearthly secrets.” 

Goethe was highly pleased with Carlyle’s treatment of 
“Helena,” and in a letter to Carlyle of June 15, 1828,17 he 
expressed his appreciation. As “Helena” had at the same 
time been reviewed in France and Russia, Goethe expressed 
himself in regard to the three reviews as follows: “The Scot 
seeks to penetrate the work, the Frenchman to understand it, 
and the Russian to appropriate it. These three have thus, 
without preconcerted intention, represented all the categories 
of interest that may be taken in a work of art.”28 

Carlyle’s success with “Helena” prompted Goethe, through 
his secretary Eckermann, to encourage him to undertake a 
complete translation of “ Faust.” Eckermann wrote to Car- 
lyle, June 15, 1828: “I hope you have translated the whole 
‘Helena’ and will proceed to do the like with the remainder 
of the new ‘Faust.’ The old part, too, which you so well 
understand, can, I am sure, find no better translator than 
yoursel f.”’19 

™ “ Correspondence,” p. 99. 

** These articles on “Helena” appeared in the Foreign Review (1828), 
No. 2, p. 430, Le Globe, Vol. VI, p. 209, and Der Moskowitische Bote, No. 
21, p. 79. See “Goethes Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” Vol. XXXVIII, 
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Carlyle, as has been mentioned, was indignant at the British 
versions of “ Faust”’ by Gower, and also repeatedly expressed 
his wrath in his correspondence with Goethe. In a letter to 
Goethe November 15, 1830, he denounced Gower’s translation 
and said: “I myself am sometimes meditating a translation of 
‘Faust’ for which the English world is getting more and more 
prepared.’’° Eckermann replied to this letter December 6, 
1830, telling Carlyle of the high hopes he entertained for the 
completion of the Second Part of “ Faust”: “It is no longer 
to be counted among the impossibilities.” He again urged 
Carlyle to undertake a translation of “ Faust,” saying: “It is 
not indeed for me to offer advice, but if I were in your place, 
I should certainly undertake something for which my country 
would be grateful, by employing for some years my best leisure 
hours on a faithful translation of ‘Faust.’ The specimens of 
your “ Helena’ have sufficiently shown, that you not only com- 
pletely understand the German original, but have also your 
own language sufficiently at command to express in it the senti- 
ment and meaning with grace and spirit.” 

That Carlyle seriously considered the carrying out of this 
plan to translate “Faust,” one can see from several of his 
letters. In writing to Goethe January 22, 1831, he said: “ Pray 
tell him (Eckermann) also that his counsel and admonition 
about an English version of ‘ Faust’ came in the right season ; 
that I have already long been meditating such an enterprise, 
and had well-nigh determined before much time elapsed, on 
attempting it. The British world is daily getting readier for 
a true copy of ‘Faust’; already we understand everywhere 
that ‘Faust’ is no theatrical spectacle, but a poem.’ He also 
wrote to Dr. Carlyle? in London, February 10, 1831: “I have 
undertaken at some future day to translate ‘ Faust.’ ” 

Carlyle could not do the work at once on account of another 
project—the preparation of a history of German literature. 
In this work he also received encouragement and guidance 

20“ Correspondence,” p. 240. 

21“ Correspondence,” p. 250. 


22“ Correspondence,” p. 254. 
2“ T etters, 1826-1836.” Norton, Vol. I, p. 262. 
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from Goethe. In a letter to Goethe dated May 23, 1830, he 
gave the outline to this history of German literature in detail.” 
Strange as it may seem, Carlyle was unable to find a publisher 
for his manuscript. Boyd, who had published his translation 
of “Wilhelm Meister,” refused the work. It is probable that 
he did not realize enough financially from “ Wilhelm Meister.’’?* 
One can get an idea of Carlyle’s troubles in this matter from 
his correspondence. He wrote to his mother, September 28, 
1830: “Jeffrey insisted on taking my unfortunate MS. (of 
German literary history) with him to Edinburgh, that he might 
read it and see whether he could find a publisher for it. I 
expect to hear some tidings about this very soon, but hardly 
that he will be successful; indeed, now that I have made up 
my mind, I care next to nothing whether or not.’’¢ 

He was not to be successful with the manuscript, as may be 
seen from a letter to Dr. Carlyle of February 10, 1827,?7 and 
that was the chief obstacle which prevented him from under- 
taking a translation of “Faust.” At any rate nothing more is 
heard of the plan, and later, when Hayward, Blackie and others 
published their translations of “Faust,” it was abandoned. 
The death of Goethe intervened soon after, and the source of 
Carlyle’s personal inspiration was cut off. After this, there 
was a gradual diminution of his interest in German literature. 
He felt that his work in this direction had been accomplished 
and then he turned his attention to other matters. On May 
6, 1834, he wrote to Eckermann: “ As to my own England, my 
mission, in so far as it can be called my mission, may be 
regarded as fulfilled; as witness merely this, that we have had 
within the last twelve months no fewer than three new transla- 
tions of ‘Faust,’ of which two appeared in Edinburgh on one 
and the same day. In truth, the fire is kindled, and we have 

*“ Correspondence,” p. 187, and Streuli, Dee 50. 

* Carlyle’s translation of “Wilhelm Meister” was seriously injured by 
the very unfavorable review of De Quincey in the London Magazine of 
1824. Carlyle called it a “very vulgar and British review.” De Quincey 
modified the article considerably before publishing it in his works. 

6“ Letters,” Vol. I, p. 233. 
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enough smoke, and more than enough—there is here and there 
even a little flame,’ etc. 

It remains to consider Carlyle’s attitude toward the com- 
pleted “Faust.” He was interested in the progress of Part 
Second, for he wrote to Goethe, January 17, 1828: “Of ‘Faust’ 
I am taught to expect with confidence not only a continuation 
but a completion, and share in the general curiosity of Europe 
to see what it is.’’?® - The final fate of Goethe’s hero is a matter 
of great importance to him. He expressed this in a letter to 
Goethe, August 20, 1827, apropos of a reference to “ Helena,” 
saying: “Could mere human prayers prevail against an esthetic 
necessity, Faust were surely made triumphant both over the 
fiend and himself, and this by the readiest means; the one 
would go to heaven, and the other back to his native pit: for 
there is no tragic hero whom one pities more: deeply than 
Faust.’’%° 

When the Second Part appeared, Carlyle no doubt read it 
with avidity. One can get a glimpse of his feeling on this 
occasion from a letter he wrote to Mrs. Sarah Austin, January 
13, 1833 :*1 “ The Faust, Second Part, I read with such interest 
as you may fancy. . . . I consider the whole play, as now com- 
pleted, as a thing wide, wide before me, and deep; into which 
I have not seen half-way. ... Happily the plan, the noble 
Idea, can be deciphered there, not feeble or old, but young 
forever.” 

His interest in the Second Part increased, and later he 
placed it above Part First. Blackie had sent a copy of his 
translation to Carlyle and received a letter of thanks, April 
28, 1834. In this letter, Carlyle took occasion to dissent from 
Blackie in his views of the Second Part of “Faust.” He also 
expressed himself further in regard to Goethe’s poem, saying: 
“Could you but have as much tolerance for me in this new 
heresy, which I, alas! feel growing upon me of late years, that 
‘Faust’ is intrinsically but a small poem, perhaps the smallest 

78 “ Correspondence,” p. 340. 

7° “ Correspondence,” p. 67. 


80“ Correspondence,” p. 33. 
81° Memoirs of Mrs, Sarah Austin.” London, 1893, p. 103. 
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of Goethe’s main works; recommending itself to the sorrow- 
struck skeptical feeling of these times, but for Time at large 
of very limited value! Such, I profess not without reluctance, 
is the sentiment that has long breathed in me; moreover, of 
the two I find considerably more meaning in the Second Part! 
Favete linguis. At the same time I can well enter into your 
enthusiasm, and again read ‘ Faust’ along with you like a new 
apocalypse, for in that way I read it once already.’’* 

Thus Carlyle, one year after its publication, took more 
interest in the Second Part of “ Faust,’ because it had 
“more meaning” for him. He was fascinated by the wealth 
of ideas of the great poet in the full development of his 
years. Like Carlyle, many other eminent men have come 
to relish Part Second far more than the tragedy of sin and 
suffering portrayed in Part First. What Carlyle said of 
“Faust” in general, must represent only a temporary mood, 
which he is pleased to call a “heresy.” For “ Faust” inter- 
ested him many years after, although he was in later life busied 
more with historical and sociological projects. As late as 1873 
he was occupying himself with “Faust,” and this time more 
particularly with the Second Part. He wrote to Dr. Carlyle, 
September 20, 1873: “I have also got a number of books, all 
the critical pamphlets about Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ that are in the 
library, and have sent for the others, while diligently reading 
those on hand. . . . But I feel not yet to have done with Part 
Second, nor probably shall have for some little while.”’’* In 
this way Carlyle is found fifty years after he first read Part 
First, employed in the study of the Second Part of Goethe’s 
poem, with the prospect of much enjoyment to be received 
from it during the reminder of his days. 

The strong influence that Goethe’s “ Faust’ exerted on Car- 
lyle’s works has been well set forth by Kraeger in his essay. 
He shows this in detail by citing a number of parallel passages, 
which indicate direct influence of thought and language. The 
instances referring to “ Faust” are given on pages 259-264. 


#* John Stuart Blackie. A Biography,” by Anna Stoddart. Edinburgh 
and London, 1895, Vol. I, p. 147. 

%8 “ New Letters,” edited by Alex. Carlyle, London, 1894, Vol. II, p. 209. 
Cf. also, “ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle,” by R. 
H. Shepherd, London, 1881, Vol. II, p. 301. 
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2. Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


One need hardly refer here to the familiarity of Coleridge 
with the German language and German life. He spent about 
nine months in Germany in the years 1798-9. According to 
his own statement his “chief efforts were directed towards a 
grounded knowledge of the German language and literature.’’+ 
He was also strongly influenced by German philosophy, its 
traces being perceptible throughout his works. While in Ger- 
many he made collections for a history of German belles-lettres 
before the time of Lessing, and also extensive preparations for 
a biography of Lessing himself. Neither of these projects was 
later executed, but Coleridge’s stay in Germany was none the 
less fruitful of good results. He came so strongly under the 
spell of German philosophy and literature that his friend, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, said of him: “ There is no doubt that 
Coleridge’s mind is much more German than English.’’®* 

Being thus equipped with an excellent knowledge of German, 
he was eminently qualified to bring the literature of Germany 
to the attention of his countrymen. He was in reality much 
better prepared than Carlyle to act as an apostle of German 
literature and culture, and he could have interested the English 
people twenty years earlier than Carlyle. If he had done so, 
much of the misapprehension concerning German literature 
that prevailed in England for many years, might have been 
averted. But Coleridge’s lukewarm reception of many of the 
productions of the German muse, especially those of Goethe, 
was a great obstacle to their appreciation by his countrymen. 
His aloofness was to them proof positive that there was little 
of genuine merit in German literature. 

Coleridge’s position is explained by his dislike of Goethe. 
Schiller was rated far higher than Goethe by Coleridge, or 
rather, as Robinson expressed*® it, he set Goethe far below 
Schiller. He granted Goethe “exquisite taste” only, but 


84“ Samuel Taylor Coleridge.” By Jas. Dykes Campbell. London, 
1896, p. 97. 

8“ Diary of H. C. Robinson,” Vol. I, p. 226. 

38“ Diary,” Boston, 1870, Vol. II, pp. 7 and 480. See, also, the last 
part of the “ Table Talk” of February 16, 1833. 
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denied him “ principle and religion.” In Schiller, he therefore 
took more active interest. He was strongly affected by the 
“Robbers,” and regarded “ Wallenstein,” which he translated 
in 1800, as Schiller’s best play. 

Since Coleridge was prejudiced against Goethe, a full appre- 
ciation of “ Faust” cannot be expected of him. He always 
assumed a somewhat passive attitude toward Goethe’s poem. 
His earliest utterances on “ Faust” are found in the Diary of 
H. C. Robinson of the year 1812.57 Robinson says: “I read 
to him (Coleridge) a number of scenes out of the new ‘ Faust.’ 
He had before read the earlier edition. He now acknowledged 
the genius of Goethe as he had never before acknowledged it. 
At the same time the want of religion and enthusiasm in Goethe 
is in Coleridge’s estimation an irreparable defect. The begin- 
ning of ‘Faust’ did not please Coleridge. Nor does he think 
Mephistopheles a character. He had, however, nothing satis- 
factory to oppose to my remark that Mephistopheles ought to 
be a mere abstraction, and no character. I read to Coleridge 
the Zueignung, and he seemed to admire it greatly... . The 
Prologue to ‘Faust’ did not offend Coleridge as I thought it 
would from its being a parody on Job.” A week later the 
conversation with Coleridge on “ Faust” is continued: ‘‘ More 
talk with Coleridge about ‘Faust.’ The additions in the last 
edition he thinks the finest parts. He objects that the char- 
acter of ‘Faust’ is not motivirt. He would have it explained 
how he is thrown into a state of mind which led to the catas- 
trophe. .. . C. talks of writing a new. ‘ Faust.’ ’’8 

Robinson’s statement that Coleridge had read the “ earlier 
edition,” seems to prove that he possessed and read the “ Frag- 
ment.” It has been a question whether the meter of “ Christa- 
bel,” written in 1797 and 1800, could be attributed to “ Faust” 
influence.*® If Coleridge was interested in the “ Fragment” 
and read it before he wrote “Christabel,” that might be the 
case. But it cannot be ascertained whether Coleridge saw the 

“Diary,” Vol. I, p. 254. August 13 and 20. 

* This was “ Michael Scott.” Cf. “Table Talk” of February 16, 1833. 


® Cf. Haney, “German Influence on S. T. Coleridge,” Philadelphia, 
1892, p. 24. Also Edinburgh Review (1835), Vol. LXI, p. 146. 
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“Fragment” before he went to Germany. When Coleridge 
expressed his dislike of the beginning of “ Faust,” he no doubt 
referred to the Prologue (in spite of the fact that Robinson 
did not get this impression). Robinson had expected that 
Coleridge would be offended by the Prologue, and he probably 
was, although he did not wish to express it bluntly to Robinson, 
who was very enthusiastic about “ Faust.’”’ What he terms the 
“want of religion” in “Faust” is intimately connected with 
this. That Coleridge had an unfavorable opinion of the Pro- 
logue, is borne out by a later reference to “Faust” in which 
he said that some of the language was “ blasphemous.” 

In speaking of the character of Faust as not motivirt, Cole- 
ridge wished to indicate the desirability of informing the reader 
how Faust arrived at the state of mind in which we find him 
in the first monologue. The preliminary experiences which 
led up to this condition, he thought, should form a part of the 
drama. Why did Faust take to magic? Coleridge expressed 
the same thought later in his “ Table Talk’’*° when he called 
Faust a “ready-made conjurer from the beginning.” Goethe 
has indicated briefly in the opening monologue what Coleridge 
felt lacking in the drama. The experiences of “zehen Jahr” 
are here compressed into very few lines, and yet it is done with 
such vividness that one gets a good picture of the nature of 
Faust’s academic life, immediately preceding the time when he 
seeks to find relief in magic. 

In 1814 Murray, a London publisher, tried to induce Cole- 
ridge to translate “Faust.” It is probable that Robinson sug- 
gested him to Murray as the best man to render “ Faust” in 
English. At any rate, the offer came to Coleridge by way of 
Robinson and Lamb.*t Coleridge thereupon wrote to Murray 
in regard to the proposition. After dwelling upon the difficul- 
ties of a translation and his inability to overcome them, he 
finally stated that he was willing to undertake the translation 
and asked for Murray’s terms. Incidentally he said in this 
letter that the “Luise” of Voss and the “ Faust” of Goethe 
are the two German poems, if not the only ones, “that are 

“Table Talk” of February 16, 1833. 

“ Lucas, “ Works of Lamb,” Vol. VI, p. 440. , 
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emphatically original in their conception, and characteristic of 
a new and peculiar sort of thinking and imagining. .. . If 
you were to ask me as a friend whether I think it would suit 
the general taste (i. e., a translation of ‘ Faust’) I should reply 
that I can not calculate on caprice and accident (for instance, 
some fashionable man or review happening to take it up favor- 
ably) but that otherwise my fears would be stronger than my 
hopes. Men of genius will admire it of necessity. Those 
must who think deepest and most imaginatively.” 

To this letter Murray replied August 29, 1814,** saying that 
he was desirous of making the experiment of putting a “Faust” 
translation on the market, even though its effects upon the public 
mind would be doubtful. He offered Coleridge £100 for the 
translation and a preliminary analysis. Coleridge had told 
Murray in his letter that a translation without a good intro- 
duction would be useless. Murray also offered to send the 
’ works of Goethe to assist Coleridge in the translation and com- 
mentary. He advised Coleridge, however, not to undertake 
the translation unless he felt disposed to execute the labor per- 
fectly con amore, and in a style of versification equal to 
“Remorse.” Coleridge replied August 31, 1814, that he was 
willing to do the work, but called the terms “ humiliatingly 
low’ if one would consider the necessary labor, and the risk 
of character on the part of the translator, who has to answer 
for any disappointment of the readers. He also referred to 
the questionable nature of the original work, both as to its 
claims for fame, and as to its chance for reputation as an 
accidental result of local and temporary fame. 

Murray’s reply to this letter of Coleridge has not been pre- 
served. It cannot be ascertained whether a bargain was made. 
At any rate nothing came of the whole project. Coleridge 
never translated “ Faust.” The half-hearted way in which he 
accepted Murray’s terms, and the objections he made, did not 
augur well for a successful translation. For this reason Mur- 

““Letters of S. T. Coleridge,” edited by E. H. Coleridge, London, 189s, 
Vol. II, p. 624. 


*“““ Memoirs of the late John Murray,” by Samuel Smiles, London, 
1891, Vol. I, p. 297. Cf. also, Atheneum, April 18, 1891, p. 505. 
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ray probably did not care to go on with the plans. The 
reasons can partly be gleaned from Coleridge’s own utterances. 
He was convinced that men of genius must admire “ Faust,” 
but he feared the verdict of the public. He even suspected 
that the character of the translator might suffer by rendering 
“Faust.” In these misgivings Coleridge was under the influ- 
ence of Lamb, who advised him not to translate** ‘‘ Faust.” 
As Coleridge thought a great deal of Lamb’s judgment, this 
naturally acted as a deterrent upon him. Besides, Coleridge 
was only too familiar with the exigencies of the book-trade in 
England. He had in mind, too, the financial failure of his 
“ Wallenstein,” to which he reverted in his letters. He wrote 
to Sotheby, September 10, 1802, that Longman had lost £250 
on “ Wallenstein,’ £50 of which had been paid him for the 
translation. “I am sure,’ he said, “that Longman never 
thinks of me but ‘ Wallenstein’ and the ghosts of his departed 
guineas dance an ugly waltz around my idea.’’* 

The only further utterance of Coleridge on “Faust” is the 
well-known passage in his “ Table talk” of February 16, 1833. 
He reasserts there that he himself at one time had a Faust- 
drama in mind to be called “ Michael Scott.”*® He was to be 
a much better character than Faust, and was not to love 
knowledge for itself, but in order to be powerful. He was 
to take to witchcraft and call the devil. That character was 
to be much like Goethe’s—a universal humorist. The outline 
of the drama was to be as follows: Michael becomes miserable 
and throws himself into sensual excesses. He meets Agatha 
(Coleridge’s Margaret) and attempts to seduce her. The 
devil facilitates their meetings and while Agatha loves Michael 
she remains firm. Tearful conflicts between Michael and the 
devil ensue, after which, as Coleridge says, “I made him tri- 
umphant, and poured peace into his soul in the conviction of 
a salvation for sinners through God’s grace.” 

This shows that Coleridge was not satisfied with the conclu- 
sion to Part First of Goethe’s drama. It is probable that he 

“Cf. infra, p. 76. 
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had not yet read Part Second when he made his criticism of 
“Faust.” Since he had taken no special interest in Goethe 
for years, he did not look forward to the publication of the 
Second Part. There is nothing on record to show his opinion 
of the completed “ Faust.’”” When he described the conclusion 
to his “ Michael Scott,’ he voiced the feelings of a large num- 
ber of the Englishmen of his time as to what the conclusion of 
a drama like “ Faust” should be. 

It will not be necessary to quote in its entirety the criticism 
of Coleridge in his “ Table Talk,” since it is easily accessible 
everywhere. The principal part of the remainder of his ad- 
verse views may be grouped under two heads: The loose 
dramatic structure of “ Faust,” and the change in the character 
of Goethe’s hero, or as Coleridge éxpressed it, that “the sen- 
suality and the thirst for knowledge are not connected with 
each other.” Both of these criticisms have some justification. 
In regard to the first point, ‘‘ Faust” is by no means perfect 
in dramatic structure. Coleridge said: “ The scenes are mere 
magic-lantern pictures.” The partial lack of coherence to 
which Coleridge referred, is due in great measure to the manner 
in which “ Faust” was composed. It is the product of many 
varied periods and moods of Goethe’s life. But if one views 
the completed poem of 1832, this incoherence is only apparent. 
If Coleridge had been familiar with both parts of “Faust,” he 
probably would not have said: “There is no whole in the 
poem.” As to the second point, the change in the character 
of Faust, this is a common criticism of Coleridge and Lamb, 
and will be referred to in the treatment of Lamb’s views. 

But Coleridge’s criticism is not entirely unfavorable. While 
Faust seems to him “dull and meaningless,” he thought 
Mephistopheles excellent. The songs in the poem appealed to 
him especially, and the language used by Goethe he called 
“very pure and fine.” Of the various scenes, the Walpurgis- 
Night and Auerbach’s Cellar attracted him most. In conclud- 
ing this criticism of “ Faust,’ Coleridge told how he was 
pressed many years back to translate “ Faust.” He gave as 
his reasons for refusing to do so, that he wanted to write a 
work much along the same line—“ Michael Scott,” and second, 
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that he was in doubt whether it became his moral character 
to translate “ Faust,” in which much of the language was in 
his opinion vulgar, licentious, and blasphemous. The objec- 
tions to the language of “Faust” refer without doubt chiefly 
to the Prologue. At first thought it seems strange that Cole- 
ridge could lend his approval to the idiotic objections that were 
raised to this part of “ Faust,” especially since he had enjoyed 
the liberalizing influence of German university study and was 
familiar with the spirit of German works. But in spite of 
this, he was bound up to a great extent in the ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy of his day, and that accounts in large measure for 
his adverse views. 
3. Lord Byron 


Byron’s knowledge of the German language was very lim- 
ited. Maychrazk states in his essay on “Lord Byron als 
Ubersetzer,’ that he made an attempt to learn German, prob- 
ably while at Harrow, reading Gessner’s “Abel” with his 
German teacher, but his studies did not progress far enough 
to give him a reading knowledge of the language. In his 
“ Conversations with Medwin,” Byron referred to this, saying: 
“When I was a boy I studied German, which I have now 
entirely forgotten. It was very little I ever knew of it.” 
He again mentioned his ignorance of the German language in 
his diary, January 12, 1821, deploring the fact that he could 
read German authors only in translations. Byron said: “I 
must premise, however, that I have read nothing of Adolph 
Miillner’s (the author of ‘Guilt’) and much less of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Wieland than I could wish. I only know them 
through the medium of English, French, and Italian transla- 
tions. Of the real language I know absolutely nothing—ex- 
cept oaths, learned from postilions and officers in a squabble,” 
etc.” 

That Byron admired Goethe greatly is a well-known fact, 
and Goethe also had a very high opinion of Byron’s genius. 

““Tord Byron als Ubersetzer.” Leipzig, 1896. Reprinted from, 
Englische Studien, Vols. XKI and XXII, 
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Byron voices his regard for Goethe in his “Conversations”: 
“T mean,” said he, “to dedicate ‘Werner’ to Goethe. I look 
upon him as the greatest genius the age has produced.” He 
again paid a similar tribute to Goethe in a letter to the Weimar 
poet written from Leghorn, July 24, 1823,°° in which he said 
that Goethe had for fifty years been the “ undisputed sovereign 
of European literature.” 

Goethe’s “ Faust” exerted a strong influence on Byron. To 
trace this influence in his writings would be aside from the 
purpose of this study. The object is to give here Byron’s 
opinion of “ Faust,’”’ to trace how he gained a knowledge of 
it and how, in a general way, it affected him. Since Byron 
could not read German, his knowledge of “Faust” came to 
him at second hand. Monk Lewis first translated it for him 
viva voce in 1816. The next year, April 4, Byron wrote from 
Venice to Samuel Rogers: “I forgot to tell you that last 
autumn I furnished Lewis with bread and salt for some days 
at Diodati, in reward for which (besides his conversations) he 
translated Goethe’s ‘Faust’ to me by word of mouth.’’* 
Byron’s genius drank in the poetic richness of Goethe’s poem. 
The underlying ideas became part and parcel of his being, to 
be later incorporated in his own works.®? 

He felt that he was missing much by not being able to read 
Goethe’s works in the original. In his conversations at Pisa, 
(1820-21) he exclaimed: “I would give the world to read 
‘Faust’ in the original, I have been urging Shelley to trans- 
late it; but he said that the translator of ‘ Wallenstein’ was 
the only person living who could venture to attempt it; for a 
man to translate it, he must think as he does.’** Byron also 
said in the same letter that he would give £100 to any person 
who would translate “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” for his own 
reading. His continued interest in “Faust” is shown in a 
letter to Murray from Pisa, December, 1821, where he said :54 

50“ Letters and Journals,” Vol. V, p. 518. 

'“ Letters and Journals,’ Vol. IV, p. 97. 

* Knobbe, A. “ Die Faustidee in Lord Byrons Dichtungen,” Programm, 
Stralsund, 1906. Reviewed, Englische Studien (1907), Vol. XXXVIII, p. 98. 
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“Are there not designs from ‘Faust’? Send me some and a 
translation of it—if such there is. Also of Goethe’s Life if 
such there be; if not the original German.” 

All these expressions show his desire for a more intimate 
knowledge of Goethe’s poem. He had imbibed much from the 
verbal translation of Monk Lewis, but that did not fully satisfy 
him. He felt his poetic kinship with Goethe and thoroughly 
understood the storms that raged in the soul of Faust. He 
loved to compare himself with Goethe. In his conversations 
he said: “I have a great curiosity about everything relating to 
Goethe, and please myself with thinking there is some analogy 
between our characters and writings.’ 

The work of Byron in which the influence of Goethe’s 
“Faust” is most evident is ‘‘ Manfred,’ which was published 
in 1817. Goethe read the poem the same year. It was brought 
to him by a young American,°® October 11, 1817. The numer- 
ous references in Goethe’s diary’’ show the great interest he 
took in the poem. On the thirteenth of October, Goethe ex- 
pressed his opinion on the relation of “ Manfred” to “ Faust ” 
in a letter to Knebel.®® This statement corresponds with the 
review of “Manfred” published in “ Kunst und Altertum” 
in 1820. In the English translation of Moore, the principle 
part of this review reads as follows: “ Byron’s tragedy, ‘ Man- 
fred,’ was to me a wonderful phenomenon, and one that closely 
touched me. ‘This singular intellectual poet has taken my 
‘Faustus’ to himself, and extracted from it the strongest nour- 
ishment for his hypochondriac humor.” 

The relation of Byron to Goethe, with special reference to 
“ Manfred” and “ Faust,’ has been treated by Alois Brandl.°® 
The extent to which Goethe was correct in speaking of Byron’s 
obligations to “ Faust” is there well brought out, in the light 
of the material that the opening of the Goethe-Schiller Archiv 
disclosed. Brandl shows that the parallel of plot and character 
in “Faust” and “Manfred” is limited to the introductory 

55 Medwin, loc. cit., p. 413. 

58 This was Mr. Lyman of Boston. Graf, p. 244. 

7 Graf, p. 245. 
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scene of “ Faust ”—the imitation extending to the disappear- 
ance of the Earth Spirit. Goethe, according to Brandl, is right, 
however, in the main—that in “ Manfred” for the first time 
after “ Faust” the subject of a skeptical soul in its insatiable 
desire to attain its superhuman object of love, is treated. And 
that was most important in Goethe’s mind—the borrowing of 
this thought, and not verbal parallelism. What may be added 
to Brandl’s treatment is a brief discussion of the English point 
of view in this matter. To them it was a real “ Faust- 
Manfred” controversy. They took Goethe too literally in his 
statements. Some defended Byron from what they deemed 
an unjust accusation of plagiarism. Others, who did not fancy 
some of Byron’s productions, took this opportunity to vilify 
him. News of what Goethe had ‘written to Knebel in regard 
to “ Manfred” and “ Faust” reached Byron’s ears soon after, 
for he mentioned it in a letter from Venice, to John Murray, 
October 23, 1817. He also spoke there of the accusation 
made against him in England, that his “ Manfred” was copied 
after Marlowe’s “Faustus.” Byron said in this letter: “It 
is odd that they should say that it was taken from Marlowe’s 
“Faustus, which I never read nor saw. An American who 
came the other day from Germany told Mr. Hobhouse that 
‘Manfred’ was taken from Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ The devil may 
take both Faustuses, German and English,—I have taken 
neither.’’®° 

In 1820, when Goethe published his critique of “ Manfred” 
in “ Kunst und Altertum,” Byron again spoke of it in his cor- 
respondence. He wrote to Murray that he would enclose an 
opinion on his “ Manfred” by the greatest man of Germany— 
perhaps of Europe.®! Further he said: “The opinions of such 
a man like Goethe, whether favorable or not, are always inter- 
esting—and this is more so, as favorable. His ‘Faust’ I 
never read, for I don’t know German; but Matthew Monk 
Lewis, in 1816, at Coligny, translated most of it to me vivd 
voce, and I was naturally much struck with it; but it was the 
Staubbach and the Jungfrau, and something else, much more 
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than Faustus, that made me write Manfred.” Byron, it seems, 
was not wrought up over Goethe’s utterance concerning ‘‘ Man- 
fred” like most of his English friends. He apparently under- 
stood Goethe better than they did. To him Goethe’s remarks 
were “favorable.” He denied having taken anything directly 
from “ Faust.” All that he was willing to admit he expressed 
in the conclusion to his letter when he said: “ The first scene, 
however, and that of Faustus are very similar.” And this, 
according to Brandl, is all the similarity in plot that can be 
proven. 

Later in his conversations with Medwin he again disclaimed 
that his “ Manfred” had any vital connection with “ Faust.” 
He said there that he knew “ Faust” only from a sorry French 
translation,® from the readings of Monk Lewis, and from the 
Harz Mountain scene which Shelley versified. He continued: 
“Nothing I envy him (Shelley) so much as to be able to read 
that astonishing production in the original. As to originality, 
Goethe has too much sense to pretend that he is not under 
obligation to authors, ancient and modern; who is not?’ 
This remark was made by Byron in response to English criti- 
cism rather than to Goethe. 

Most of the English critics discussed the question in a sane 
way. Blackwood’s Magazine thought Goethe correct in what 
he said about “ Manfred.’** It went on: ‘We cannot indeed 
avoid assenting to Goethe’s supposition that ‘Faustus’ suggested 
Lord Byron’s wonderful drama, ‘ Manfred.’”” Beyond this it 
was not willing to admit any influence of “ Faust.” The Lon- 
don Magazine came to Byron’s rescue and defended him from 
his accusers, saying: “We are far from joining some of the 
traducers of Lord Byron in calling his work a mere copy. 
Such an accusation, the offspring of envy and malignity, 
scarcely stands in need of refutation; not to mention many of 
the reasons against it, we may observe, that the combination 
made by the English poet of two moral phenomena—viz., the 
power of remorse, and self-contempt for experiencing it—is one 

82 Madame de Staél’s extracts. 
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perfectly new, the honor of which is solely due to Lord Byron. 

. whatever may have been the effect of the German drama 
on the mind of Lord Byron, ‘Manfred’ may justly claim the 
title of a grand and independent conception.” 

Carlyle, in his essay on “ Faust,” mentioned in conclusion 
the “ Faust-Manfred” controversy. He was inclined to take 
Goethe’s remarks too literally. He said in substance, that 
Goethe’s charge of plagiarism had given him pain; that it was 
unworthy of Goethe because it showed too much of the author 
and too little of the man. Goethe, great poet that he was, need 
not higgle with Byron in regard to “ Manfred.” “Faust” and 
“ Manfred ” are related to each other, and if ‘‘ Faust” had not 
seen the light, neither in all probability would “ Manfred.” 
“Faust” does not appear as a parent, but as a forerunner to 
“Manfred.” Man’s connection with the invisible world is the 
same in both, but there is a difference in the characters of Faust 
and Manfred. Manfred is more potent and less tragical, less 
impetuous and passionate than Faust, and the feeling of re- 
morse is added to that of the uncertainty of human knowledge. 

This represents the real connection that exists between the 
two poems. Carlyle did not understand Goethe, however, if 
he took Goethe’s remarks as an accusation of plagiarism on the 
part of Byron. What Goethe meant—that the underlying idea 
of “Faust” suggested ‘“ Manfred ’’—Carlyle stated himself 
when he defined the relation between the two productions. 
That Goethe did not wish to be understood as having accused 
Byron of literary theft, is clear from a remark that he made in 
later years in conversation with Fiirst von Piickler®* in which 
he emphatically denied that “ Manfred” is a direct imitation 
of “ Faust.” 

4. Walter Scott 

The circumstances that surrounded the beginning of Scott's 
interest in the German language and literature have been 
touched upon in the introductory chapter. He himself tells in 
his “Essay on the Imitations of the ancient Ballad” how the 
lecture of Mackenzie on the German drama before the Royal 
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Society of Edinburgh brought German literature to his atten- 
tion and prompted him to begin the difficult task of learning 
German. He never attained a complete understanding of that 
tongue, however, as is shown by his translations from the 
German, among which “G6tz von Berlichingen” is the most 
important.*7 He was quite willing to acknowledge that he 
was deficient in German, and in later life showed a tendency 
to smile at some of his errors. 

During his early life Scott was strongly under the spell of 
German influence. It is a well-known fact that he derived 
much inspiration and many suggestions from Goethe’s early 
works. Traces of this influence are evident in a number of 
Scott’s productions. But his early enthusiasm did not continue 
throughout his literary career. He was always on friendly 
terms with Goethe, however, and in later life was very proud 
to exchange several letters with him. Since he did not take 
much interest in the later works of Goethe, he was out of touch 
with Goethe’s development, and naturally did not understand 
him as well as his countryman, Carlyle. It is no cause for 
surprise, therefore, that he did not happen to see the First 
Part of “ Faust” until 1818. He borrowed acopy of “ Faust” 
from Lockhart and in reporting this incident, Lockhart gives 
the only utterance of Scott on Goethe’s poem that we possess. 
It reads as follows: “ He (Scott) had observed a volume of a 
new edition of Goethe on my table—would I lend it to him 
for a little? He carried off the volume accordingly, and 
retreated with it to his den. It contained the ‘ Faust,’ and I 
believe, in a more complete shape than he had before seen that 
masterpiece of his old favorite. When we met at breakfast, a 
couple of hours after, he was full of the poem—dwelt with 
enthusiasm on the airy beauties of its lyrics, the terrible 
pathos of the scene before the Mater Dolorosa, and the deep 
skill shown in the various subtle shadings of character between 

% Cf, Blumenhagen, “Sir Walter Scott als Ubersetzer.” Diss, Rostock, 
1900. Better than this essay for accurate information is the review by 
Hohlfeld, in Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, Vol. III, pp. 


498-508. See also, M. Bernays, “ Beziehungen Walter Scotts zu Goethe,” 
in “Schriften zur Kritik und Literaturgeschichte.” Stuttgart, 1895, pp. 


31-96. 
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Mephistopheles and Margaret. He remarked, however, of the 
introduction (which I suspect was new to him) that blood 
would out—that, consummate artist as he was, Goethe was a 
German, and nobody but a German would ever have provoked 
a comparison with the book of Job, the grandest poem that was 
ever written. Headded, that he suspected the end of the story 
had been left in obscuro, from despair to match the closing 
scene of our own Marlowe’s “ Dr. Faustus.’’® 

We see that Scott did not understand the importance of 
“Faust” as a world-poem. As he did not grasp the purpose 
of the Prologue, he was at a loss to explain the conclusion to 
the First Part of “ Faust,’ and imagined a rivalry between 
Goethe and Marlowe in his “Faustus,’ a play that Goethe 
knew nothing about. 


5. Charles Lamb 


Lamb always affected a contempt for Goethe. He did not 
know any German, and received his limited knowledge of Ger- 
man works from translations. What he knew of “Faust” he 
owed to Madame de Staél’s review and to Gower’s English 
version. When Murray was negotiating with Coleridge in 
regard to a translation of “ Faust,’ Lamb wrote to Coleridge, 
August 24, 1814: “I have been reading Madame de Staél on 
‘Germany.’ An impudent clever woman. But if ‘Faust’ be 
no better than in her abstract of it, I counsel thee to let it 
alone. How canst thou translate the language of cat-monkeys? 
Fie on such fantasies.’’® 

Lamb had an aversion to the Faust-theme as such, quite 
independently of Goethe’s drama. In his “ Dramatic Speci- 
mens’’° he gives a portion of Marlowe’s “Faustus,”’ and 
expresses the opinion in a note that a subject like “ Faustus” 
must have been delectable food for such an atheist as Marlowe 
was reported to be. He thinks that Barrabas, the Jew, and 

*“ Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott,” by J. G. Lockhart, London, 1900, Vol. 
TES pa 222: 


“Works of Lamb,” Lucas, Vol. VI, p. 441. 
70' Works,” Lucas, Vol. IV, pp. 27-34. 
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“Faustus” are off-springs of a mind that delighted to dally 
with interdicted subjects. 

In 1823 Lamb read Gower’s translation of “ Faust” which 
appeared in that year. On December 9, 1823, he wrote to 
Harrison Ainsworth, as follows, in regard to the impressions 
that he had received :* “I read your magazines with satisfac- 
tion. I thoroughly agree with you as to the German ‘ Faust’ 
as far as I can do‘justice to it from an English translation. 
*Tis a disagreeable canting tale of seduction, which has nothing 
to do with the spirit of Faustus—Curiosity. Was the dark 
secret to be explored to the end in the seducing of a weak girl, 
which might have been accomplished by earthly agency? 
When Marlowe gives his Faustus a mistress, he flies him at 
Helen, flower of Greece, to be sure, and not a Miss Betsy, or 
Miss Sally Thoughtless.” 

These criticisms by Lamb illustrate the perverted ideas that 
were disseminated by Gower’s mutilated translation and 
Madame de Staél’s review. It was impossible for Lamb to 
gain from these a correct idea of “ Faust,” and the one redeem- 
ing feature in his criticism is, “as far as I can do justice to it 
from an English translation.” One of the criticisms of Lamb: 
What has the tale of seduction to do with the spirit of the 
drama—Faust’s curiosity? has some justification, and this 
change in the character of Faust also troubled Coleridge.” Why 
does Faust, after having been engaged in the titanic struggle to 
satisfy his insatiable curiosity, change to a Don Juan? Goethe 
has motivated this change in the character of Faust by the 
scene, the Witch’s Kitchen, and still it must be admitted that 
the unity and consistency of the character have thereby been 
to some extent endangered. 

Lamb’s attitude toward Goethe and his “ Faust” remained 
unchanged. When Hayward’s translation appeared in 1833, 
Lamb received a copy through the hands of Edward Moxon, 
the publisher, as may be seen from a letter written to Moxon 
the same year. Lamb said: “Dear -M,— Many thanks for 


m1“ Works,” Lucas, Vol. VII, p. 631. 
Cf, supra, p. 68. 
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the books; the ‘Faust’ I will acknowledge to the author.” 
Lamb wrote a letter to the translator that has not been pre- 
served, in which he again probably expressed his opinion of 
“Faust.” Lucas, the editor of Lamb’s works, says in a note: 
“Lamb’s letter of thanks was said by the late Edmund Yates 
to be a very odd one. I have not seen it.” 


3 « Works,” Vol. VII, p. 904. 


CHAPTER IV 


THEORY OF TRANSLATION 


1. General Considerations 


Before turning to the discussion of the various English ver- 
sions of “ Faust” it will be in order to consider the problem 
of literary translation. The difficulties of translation are either 
general, as applying to any piece of literature whatever, or 
specific, with reference to the special work in hand. It is 
but to reiterate a familiar statement to say that all translat- 
ing is difficult. The genius of the various languages differs. 
The words of one language frequently have no exact equiva- 
lent in another, and it is, therefore, at times, well-nigh impos- 
sible to reproduce fine shades of meaning. Then, if the pro- 
duction be a poem, the matter of form also presents special 
difficulties. As a result the translator is unable to give exactly 
in a foreign language what he finds in the original. An approx- 
imation can only be his goal. A compromise between the 
peculiarities of the two languages must be effected. The 
severe, exacting critic, of course, will say that all translation 
is inadequate, and will protest against any attempt to repro- 
duce his favorite poem or other literary masterpiece in another 
tongue. But this is to ignore the purpose of a literary trans- 
lation—to bring the literature of a language within the reach 
of foreigners who do not understand that tongue. Goethe 
defends translation from this standpoint in his correspondence 
with Carlyle, when he says': “Denn was man auch von der 
Unzulanglichkeit des Ubersetzens sagen mag, so ist und bleibt 
es doch eins der wichtigsten Geschafte in dem allgemeinen 
Weltwesen. Und so ist jeder Ubersetzer anzusehen, dass er 
sich als Vermittler dieses allgemeinen geistigen Handels be- 
miuht, und den Wechseltausch zu befordern zum Geschaft 
macht.” 


1“ Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle,” p. 18. 
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The translator is accordingly to be viewed as a mediator 
between the author and the foreign reader. How to bring 
these two together, is the problem he has to solve. Goethe 
stated in his “ Nachruf an Wieland’? that there are two 
maxims of translation: the one demands that the foreign 
author be brought to the position of the reader, so that the 
reader may view him as his own; the second demands of the 
reader that he approach the position and point of view of the 
foreign author. Schleiermacher, in his essay on translating,® 
also mentions these two maxims, but says that they do not 
afford any guidance for the translator, as in its absolute mean- 
ing the first would be impracticable, and the second, if taken 
literally, does not belong to the province of translation. For 
to bring the author to meet the foreign reader, means, in its 
extreme sense, to get the poet to speak in a foreign tongue, as 
he would have done, if he had used that particular language. 
If the poet, for example, be a German and the reader English, 
he must be made to speak as an Englishman to the English. 
This is impracticable advice, because there is no one who is 
able to tell how a given poet would have spoken in a foreign 
language to foreign peoples. On the other hand, in order 
to bring the foreign reader to the position of the author, it 
would be necessary, in the ultimate meaning of this rule, that 
he master the language of the author. This would not be a 
question of translation, but of the acquirement of a foreign 
language by the reader. 

Schleiermacher and others have pointed out that the more 
practical rule for the translator is, that both the reader and 
the foreign author must be transported to a common point of 
meeting, to a position apart from that which either one occu- 
pies by nature, and that will be the position of the translator. 
He is to bring them together in this translation. He will then 
indeed be a mediator who finds the common ground of the 
author and the foreign reader. 


?“ Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” Vol. XXXVII, p. 22. 

3“ Werke,” Part 3, Vol. II, pp. 207-245. He does not refer to Goethe, 
however. Wieland died in 1813, and since Schleiermacher wrote his essay 
the same year, it is probable that neither knew of the statement of the 
other, 
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The translator, according to this view, must aim to give his 
reader such a picture and such an appreciation of the foreign 
masterpiece as that person enjoys who has completely mastered 
the foreign tongue. This thought was also expressed by 
Matthew Arnold when he said that a translation of Homer 
ought to have the same effect on the reader that a reading of 
the original has upon a Greek scholar like Professor Jowett, 
for example.* 

In rendering literary masterpieces the question of the form 
the translation is to assume is important. This is especially 
true in the case of a poem, where form means so much. If 
substance only is desired, a poem may be rendered in prose, 
but that is not a real translation, as the peculiar excellences of 
great poems consist in their form as well as in their substance. 
Then it may be questioned whether a prose rendition of a poem 
is a translation at all. A. W. Schlegel denies this, and calls 
a prose translation of poetry, “poetischer Totschlag.”*> As 
to the possibility of accuracy in a poetical translation, Schlegel 
says: “Ich wage zu behaupten, dass eine solche Ubersetzung 
in gewissem Sinne noch treuer als die treueste prosaische sein 
konnte.”® On the other hand it has also been said that, while 
much is lost in a prose translation of poetry, nothing that is 
lost can be enjoyed without studying the language in which 
the poetry was written.’ This argument is based on the 
assumption that the form of a poem is so intimately bound up 
with the language that it is impossible to reproduce any of the 
melody of its versification in another tongue. If this is taken 
as absolute truth, then metrical translations of poetry should 
be discouraged. Still, there are excellent examples of metrical 
translations to refute this. 

An absolute adherence to the form of the original would of 
course be impracticable, and possible only in rare cases in 
shorter poems. Humboldt, who was a successful translator 
of Greek masterpieces, says that fidelity to the original is to 

4“ Works of Matthew Arnold.” London, 1903, Vol. V, p. 156. 

5 Haym, “ Die Romantische Schule,” zweite Auflage, Berlin, 1906, p. 167. 


6 “ Werke,” Vol. VII, p. 62. 
7 The Examiner, March 24, 1833, p. 180. 
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be demanded of the translator, that is, fidelity to the true 
character of the literary production, and not slavish adherence 
to the details of its form. He emphasizes, however, that too 
much attention can not be given to the metrical part of a poem.® 
Among the successful translators in the modern languages who 
have followed this rule, the name of Freiligrath may be men- 
tioned.® He translated a number of English and French 
poems into German with fidelity to the spirit of the original, 
and imitated their form as consistently as the genius of the 
respective languages would admit. 

In this connection the question of the qualifications of an 
ideal translator may be brought up. It goes without saying 
that he should have a thorough knowledge of the language he 
is to render. A deep and true poetic feeling, and a subtle 
sense for the nice distinctions in language and thought are 
also indispensable prerequisites. It has at times been argued 
that none but a genuine poet could translate a great poem.’® 
But experience has proven that very few great poets have 
made careful translations. They are tempted to embroider 
the thoughts of other writers with their own poetical fancies. 
Their own inspiration prevents that subordination of self 
which is necessary in a faithful translation. On the other 
hand, to have no poetic insight results in a much more lament- 
able failure. 

The merits of the translations by great geniuses consist in 
their poetic power. They are certainly not to be spurned, 
although they do not do full justice to the author of the 
original. It is admitted, for example, that Coleridge did not 
follow Schiller closely in his “Wallenstein.” He used what is 
sometimes termed the “compensatory method of translation,” 
that is, he added to the text occasionally, or changed it to 
suit his own fancy. And it is for this reason that some have 

® Cf. Introduction to his Translation of “ Agamemnon,” Works, Berlin, 
1843, Vol. III, pp. 1-32. : 

®°Cf. Dr. Kurt Richter. “ Freiligrath als Ubersetzer,’’ Muncker, “ For- 
schungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte,” No. 11, Berlin, 1890. 

” A. W. Schlegel, whose ideals of the art of translating were very high, 


speaks of a poetical translation as the writing of original poetry, as a new 
creation. Haym, “ Die Romantische Schule,” p. 785. 
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made bold to say that Coleridge’s translation is superior to the 
original. It is usually the case that men of moderate poetic 
genius are more apt to produce translations that have the true 
poetic ring, and yet do justice to the spirit of the original. 
An excellent translation is not accomplished without pains- 
taking labor, and a great poet finds it difficult to suppress the 
inspiration of the moment and assiduously devote himself to 
this necessary drudgery. 


2. Difficulties of Translating “Faust” 


Turning now to the specific difficulties that are encountered 
in translating “ Faust,” the question of the nature of the two 
languages under consideration at once presents itself. Is 
translation from German to English fraught with special 
difficulties ? 

German and English are sister languages, and still, on ac- 
count of their entirely separate development, and the unusually 
strong foreign influence on English, they represent a dissimi- 
larity in structure which makes translation from one language 
to the other much harder than one upon first thought imagines. 
English affords the translator great wealth of vocabulary and 
phraseology, but being almost entirely stripped of its inflec- 
tional endings, and deprived of the facility to form new word- 
compounds, it suffers from an overabundance of short words. 
It is saved from becoming monosyllabic only by its long 
foreign words, especially those of Latin origin. In this proc- 
ess of simplification the English language has gained much in 
force, but it has lost correspondingly in elegance. It is there- 
fore much more inflexible than German, with its abundance of 
inflectional endings and its ability to form new word- 
compounds. 

In translating from German, one of the problems that con- 
fronts the translator is, how to deal with the feminine rimes. To © 


1 Walter Scott, for example, was of the opinion that Coleridge “ made 
‘Wallenstein’ far finer than he found it.” Cf. “ Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” 
by James Dykes Campbell, London, 1894, p. 112, note. 

22 Cf, Jespersen, “ Growth and Structure of the English Language.” Leip- 
Zig, 1905, Pp. 6. 
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render a German poem in English blank verse would be com- 
paratively easy, because the blank verse is indigenous to Eng- 
land. But rimed German poetry with its feminine endings is 
more difficult. In German these rimes are made up largely 
of the inflectional endings. English, as was mentioned, has 
practically done away with inflections and possesses, moreover, 
very few words that naturally form feminine rimes like “ ever,” 
“never,” etc. If the translator from German to English wishes 
to imitate these rimes, he must have recourse to other methods 
in accomplishing his end. 

If one scans the work of such a translator, it will be seen 
that his chief source for the double rimes in English is the 
present participle with its ending in “ing.” Then the follow- 
ing come in order: the past tense and past participle of regular 
verbs with their ending “ed”; nouns ending in “ion” ; combi- 
nations of words which give the effect of the feminine rime, 
like “know it,” “show it.” Then follow in order of usage 
the small quota of words in English which naturally form 
double rimes like “reason,” “season,” etc., that do not have 
the awkward effect of the continued repetition of rimes in 
“ing,” “ed,” and “ion,” or of the word combinations. 

To attempt a consistent imitation of the feminine rimes 
which are so natural to the German, is to do violence to the 
English language. The effect it produces upon the English 
ear is that of awkwardness and stiffness in the verse, instead 
of the smoothness of the original German. The person who 
has an ear for German rimes will not be deluded by the English 
substitute. The word-combinations to which such translators 
frequently have recourse to eke out the feminine rimes are 
especially awkward. It may be said by way of excuse for 
these translators, that the word-combinations in imitation of 
feminine rimes are used by Byron and the Brownings. But 
nevertheless, their use in translating can not be defended on this 
ground. They are not a usual characteristic of good English 
poetry, and no one will claim special elegance for them, even 

* For example, the American translations of “Faust,” by Brooks and 


Bayard Taylor. 
# Byron in “ Don Juan.” 
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where they are used by great English poets. In a French or 
Italian translation the case is different. There the imitation of 
the feminine rimes would be in order, because they are natural 
to those languages. 

Another difficulty that the ‘‘ Faust” translator has to contend 
with is the great variety of its meters. Even if only Part First 
is taken into consideration, one finds there rimed iambic 
tetrameter, rimed iambic pentameter, blank verse, anda sprink- 
ling of alexandrines.° The latter occur most frequently in 
Faust’s monologue in the Easter scene. Then, there is one 
scene in prose and the Dedication is written in the ottava-rima. 
Many of the lyrical passages also have their own peculiar 
meter, some with dactyls and anapests. If “ Faust” is com- 
pared in this respect with other long poems like the “ Iliad” or 
the “Divine Comedy,” it shows many irregularities in form. 
These poems written in but one meter, present from the stand- 
point of form, a much more simple task for the translator. 
He is obliged to accustom himself to but one meter, while the 
translator of “ Faust” must contend with many varieties, if 
he attempts to reproduce the form of the poem. Hence Mat- 
thew Arnold pronounced for a prose translation of “ Faust,” 
because in his opinion, it is composed of parts so disparate, 
that one translator is not likely to have the requisite gifts for 
poetically rendering all of them. But Homer’s “Iliad” is 
written in one manner and as such it may find, as he says, a 
poetical translator so gifted and so trained as to be able to 
learn that one manner and reproduce it.*® 

But the linguistic difficulties of a “Faust” translation are 
not all summed up in the great variety of its meters. The lan- 
guage of “Faust” in its simplicity and directness, with its 
rhythm and music, is hard to reproduce. For above all, 
“Faust ” isa poem as well asaplay. A writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine" finds in “Faust” “an exact transcript in the highest 

15 See lines 674, 675 and 746, 747. These four lines are alexandrines, and 
between these two places there are seven others, For other instances, see 
Schroer, “ Faust” Part First, p. 12, footnote. 


16“ Works,” London, 1903, Vol. V, Dp. 256. 
1 Blackwood’s Magazine (1840), Vol. XLVII, p. 223. 
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poetry of the language really used by men.” The rhythm can- 
not be divorced from the meaning of the words in a poem like 
“Faust.” Andrews, a writer in the Atlantic Monthly,** refers 
in his discussion of Goethe’s “ Faust” to Wagner’s elaborate 
theory of the marriage of music and meaning. He says that 
Wagner’s theory of a musical atmosphere, enveloping and sug- 
gesting the characters is worked out in practice in Goethe’s 
poem. 

With all these difficulties confronting the translator, it is 
not to be wondered at that some of the men best qualified for 
the task, shrank from it, and others, like Hayward, decided 
that literal prose would be best for a translation of “ Faust.” 
This is reverting to the point already touched on—the advisa- 
bility of prose translations of pbdetry. Goethe is sometimes 
quoted in favor of this method. He says in “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit”: “I honor both rhythm and rime, by which poetry 
first becomes poetry; but the properly deep and radically 
effective—the truly developing and quickening is what remains 
of the poet when he is translated into prose. The inward sub- 
stance then remains in its purity and fulness: which when it is 
absent, a dazzling exterior often deludes with the semblance 
of, and, when it is present, conceals.”!® It is not to be for- 
gotten, however, that Goethe in the “Notes to the West- 
Easterly Divan” speaks of other methods of translating than 
the prosaic, and awards the palm, not to the prose translation, 
nor to the paraphrase, which are mentioned there also, but to 
a third method which he would call “the highest and last, 
where one strives to make the translation identical with the 
original, so that one is not instead of the other but in place of 
the-other:?° 

And this highest method is the ideal that the literary trans- 
lator should keep before himself. Great poets like Goethe 
draw nourishment from the substance of genuine poetry to 
enrich their imagination, and the matter of form is not so 


* Atlantic Monthly (1890), Vol. LXVI, p. 733. 


* Translation by Hayward. Cf. “ Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” Vol. 
XXIV, p. 56. 


»“ Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” Vol. V, pp. 303-306. 
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important with them. Thus Byron found food in the viva 
voce translation of “Faust” by Monk Lewis. But the ideal 
reader that the translator should have in mind, is not a poet, 
and he needs the attractiveness of the form of the poem to 
captivate and hold his attention. And this is particularly true 
of a poem like “ Faust” whose peculiar excellences consist in 
great part in the rhythm and harmony of its versification. 

Even with such a high aim in view, many feel called to trans- 
late Goethe’s “ Faust” in poetical form who do not possess the 
requisite qualifications in imaginative talent and linguistic 
scholarship. Their work will be worthless or mediocre, both 
from the standpoint of verse and interpretation. A translation 
in mediocre verse does not do justice to the original. Literal 
prose is to be preferred, as there will then be no deception in 
regard to the form of the poem. There is an agreement by 
mutual consent between a prose translator and his readers that 
the form of the poem is to be ignored, while in an inferior 
verse translation, or in any other version, that by omission or 
otherwise is not true to the spirit of the original, a spurious 
article is offered which deceives the reader. Translation in its 
highest sense is a matter of morality in which reverence for 
the original work of art is to be the guide. 

The question whether Matthew Arnold was right in saying 
that it would be impossible for any one person to render 
acceptably all the varied meters and versification of “ Faust,” 
is open to argument. The ideal translation of Homer which 
Arnold described was to be realized in the future. In the 
same way one may set up the ideal of a poetical translation of 
“ Faust” in English which is to follow the meter of the original 
as closely as is consistent with the nature and genius of the 
English language. That the translator should not fetter him- 
self by trying to imitate the feminine rimes throughout the 
poem, was shown above, and that every detail of the verse, 
like the small number of alexandrines, should be reproduced, 
no one will be pedantic enough to demand. In other respects, 
however, the form of the poem should be held sacred. A 
little more labor will be necessary than if the whole poem were 
written in one manner, but there is no good reason to assume 
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that it cannot be accomplished by a translator of poetic insight. 
The varied meters of “ Faust” are found in English poetry. 
The most of Part First was written in rimed tetrameter and 
rimed iambic pentameter. The first was used by Coleridge in 
“ Christabel,’’24 and the second occurs as heroic verse in the 
dramas of Dryden, in the didactic poetry of Pope, and in the 
English epic. 


3. Theories on the Art of Translating in England 


It will be well to glance at the theories on the art of trans- 
lating which were current in England in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. If the translators gave any attention to 
the formulation of a method of, work, they were naturally 
guided by the prevailing theories. There is, to be sure, very 
little evidence which goes to show a careful consideration of 
this subject by the early translators of “Faust.” And yet, it 
may be assumed that even those who gave the matter little 
thought, were unconsciously influenced by the principles that 
were laid down by their predecessors. 

The authors that had written on this subject in England, 
discussed solely translation from the ancient languages. Not 
enough prestige had been gained for German literature in 
England, to make translating from the German a live question. 
Some of the English people felt that they were behind the 
Germans in the art of translating. Mrs. Sarah Austin said in 
her work on Goethe of the year 1833: “ The morality of trans- 
lating has, unfortunately, been understood and practiced by no 
people but the Germans, and it is time that the conscientious 
endeavor to understand and render an author should not be all 
on one side.” A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine said in 1841: 
“One may trust to a German translator 99 times out of a hun- 
dred; to an English translator, in every hundred only one. The 
Germans make a business of translating. They study it as 
an art. They are honest and conscientious in the matter.’’2? 


* Bateson, H. D., “An Introduction to the study of English Rhythms, 
with an Essay on the Meter of Coleridge’s Christabel.” Reprinted from 
the Manchester Quarterly, 1806. 

* “ Characteristics of Goethe,” by Mrs. Sarah Austin, Vol. I, p. 273, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine (1841), Vol. L, p. 152. 
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Of the more important writers on the art of translation, who 
influenced the thought on this subject at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, John Dryden is to be mentioned first. He 
reduced translating to three kinds, which in substance are :?3 

1. Metaphrase, or turning an author word by word and line 
by line, from one language into another. 

2. Paraphrase, or translation with latitude, where the author’s 
words are not so strictly followed as his sense; and this, too, 
may be amplified but not altered. 

3. Imitation, where the translator (if he now has not lost 
that name) assumes the liberty to forsake both words and 
sense as he sees occasion. 

Imitation and verbal version are the two extremes Dryden 
would have the translator avoid, and he proposes the mean 
between the two. This would be his second method—para- 
phrase. His followers imitated him in his free and easy 
methods of translation. Fidelity to the original was lost sight 
of, and translation was, for a while at least, synonymous with 
paraphrase. 

Pope, in his translation of Homer, amplified and embellished 
by his own imagery. He used metaphorical expressions which 
are foreign to Homer, whose language is strength united with 
simplicity. This artificiality in the translations of Pope was 
but a tendency of the times in which he lived. 

In 1791 there appeared an elaborate treatise on the “ Prin- 
ciples of Translation,” by Alexander Fraser Tytler, professor 
of history in the University of Edinburgh.** He emphasizes 
the importance of translating and laments the fact that no more 
has been done to investigate its laws or unfold its principles. 
He describes a good translation to be: “That in which the 
merit of the original work is so completely transferred into 
another language, as to be distinctly apprehended, and as 


23 Preface to the Translation of Ovid’s “ Epistles,’ Works, Scott and 
Saintsbury, Edinburgh, 1885, Vol. XII, pp. 7 and 281. 

2% Essay on the Principles of Translation.” By Alexander Fraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee. Edinburgh, 1791, 1797, and 1813. My ac- 
count is based on the edition of 1813. 
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strongly felt, by a native of the country to which that language 
belongs, as it is by those who speak the language of the original 
work. If this description is a just one, then three laws of 
translation will follow:” 

1. “That the translation should give a complete transcript 
of the ideas of the original work.” 

2. “That the style and manner of writing should be the 
same character with that of the original.” 

3. “ That the translation should have all the ease of original 
composition.” 

In his concluding chapter Tytler states in substance that the 
genius of the translator should be akin to that of the original 
author, and that the best translators have been those who have 
composed original works of the same species as those which 
they have translated. 

All these rules by Tytler refer to ancient language transla- 
tions. German and the other modern languages are not men- 
tioned. His book is, upon the whole, opposed to the free and 
easy methods of translation practiced by Dryden and his fol- 
lowers and it emphasizes as against Pope, the wrong done an 
author by introducing elements not found in the original. 

Later, when the translations of “Faust” begin to appear, 
there is incidentally some consideration of the art of transla- 
tion in connection with the review of them. A lengthy treat- 
ment of the history and principles of translation is begun by 
the Edinburgh Review in discussing Hayward’s “ Faust.” 
The article brings out nothing further than the fact that clas- 
sical nations never studied the principles of translation—and 
that modern nations have not yet arrived at a “ just conception 
of what is implied in language, as significant of the national 
character, to have yet been able to apply the test of philosoph- 
ical criticism to the exigencies of translation.” It refers to 
modern languages as “living mongrel dialects” as opposed to 
the classical languages, and states that the harmony of modern 
verse stands at an immense interval from the power and sweet- 
ness combined in the classical tongues. To rescue the har- 
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mony or melody of modern verse in a translation would afford 
but poor remuneration. For this reason it justifies the experi- 
ment of Mr. Hayward in translating “ Faust” into prose.” 

How the early translators of “ Faust” approached their task 
will be the subject of the following pages. 


2 Edinburgh Review (1833), Vol. LVII, p. 107. 


CHAPTER V 
TRANSLATIONS OF THE First Part or “Faust” up To 1850 


1. George Soane 


A metrical translation of “ Faust” was begun by George 
Soane in 1822. He was interrupted after completing the first 
576 lines, and never finished the undertaking. Boileau, a native 
German living in London, mentions this fragment in his review 
of Hayward’s “ Faust,” saying: “ Mr. George Soane had been 
invited by the German bookseller, Bohte, to attempt a poetical 
translation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ the first sheets of which were 
sent to Goethe, who greatly approved of the translation, and 
Mr. Soane had done nearly one-third of the work when the 
death of bookseller Bohte, and unpleasant family affairs which 
deprived Mr. Soane of the serenity of mind necessary for such 
a task, made him relinquish an undertaking which would have 
exhibited alike his poetical powers and his perfect knowledge 
of the language of Germany.” 

The part that Soane translated was printed in advance sheets. 
They must have been known to a number of persons at that 
time, as they are also referred to by a writer in the London 
Magazine, who says that he has thirty-two pages of Soane’s 
translation in print. ‘No doubt,” he continues, “the vener- 
able John Wolfgang’s inspection of his manuscript has been 
of material utility, and will give his undertaking consequence 
in the eyes of the public.’”? 

The publisher Bohte took the advance sheets with him to 
Weimar in June 1822, and sent them to Goethe, who was in 
Jena at that time.* The translation was printed side by side 
with the original. After reading it, Goethe wrote to Reinhard, 

* Boileau, D. “A few Remarks on Mr, Hayward’s English Prose Trans-: 
lation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ with additional observations on the difficulty 
of translating German works in general.” London, 1834, p. 10. 


? London Magazine (1821), Vol. IV, p. 657. 
® Graf, p. 285, and Pniower, p. 136. 
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June 10, 1822: “In England hat ein Herr Soane meinen 
‘Faust’ bewunderungswiirdig verstanden und dessen Eigen- 
tumlichkeiten mit der Eigentiimlichkeit seiner Sprache und den 
Forderungen seiner Nation in Harmonie zu bringen gewusst; 
ich besitze die ersten Bogen mit neben gedrucktem Original.” 
The next year Goethe printed the four stanzas of the Dedica- 
tion as translated by Soane in “ Kunst und Altertum.’’* 

In spite of the fact that this fragment was well-known in 
England, no copy of it seems to have been preserved there, 
and it was entirely unknown, until a few years ago when 
Goethe’s copy was discovered in his Nachlass. It was pub- 
lished by Leonard L. Mackall.® 

Special interest attaches to this translation on account of the 
praise that Goethe bestowed upon it. Naturally, one must 
allow for the special pleasure that Goethe felt in seeing this 
first attempt to make “ Faust” known in England by a poetic 
translation. Goethe emphasized that the translator thoroughly 
understood the original and that his work was done with due 
consideration for the peculiarities of the English language. 

So far as the meter is concerned, Soane might have followed 
the original more closely. He converted the ottava-rima of 
the Dedication into Spenserian stanzas. Most of his transla- 
tion is in blank verse, including, among other parts, the Pre- 
lude and the Prologue, with the exception of the Archangels’ 
Chants, which are rimed. He succeeded best in the rimed 
iambic tetrameter of the monologue of Faust, of which the 
following is a specimen: 


Oh thou full moon whose waxing light 

I oft have watched in middle night, 

Oh, that thy beams were shining now 

The last time on my troubled brow! 

Then mournful friend thy round full-grown, 
Upon my books and papers shone. 

Ah, could I on thy mountain height 

But wander in thy lovely light, 


“Kunst und Altertum” (1823), Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 77-78, and Graf, 
p. 285. 

5 Published in Archiv (1904), Vol. CXII, pp. 280-293. A reprint has 
also been published by Westermann, Braunschweig, 1904. 
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In mountain caves with spirits creep, 
O’er meadows in thy twilight sweep, 
And, free from learning’s sickly pain 
Bathe in thy dews to health again! 


Here he has followed the meter closely without any attempt 
to imitate the feminine rimes. Some of the difficulties of 
rendering the highly idiomatic and poetic language of Goethe 
are here at once evident. “Herangewacht” is well-nigh 
untranslatable. Soane attempted to give it by, “ whose waxing 
light, I oft have watched.” He tried to get at the meaning as 
near as possible in all cases, and no serious errors of interpre- 
tation can be charged against him. If one takes into considera- 
tion that this was the first attempt to translate “ Faust” into 
English verse and that no previous work was in existence by 
which it could be measured, it is deserving of commendation. 


2. Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Shelley’s interest in Goethe’s “ Faust” began early in life. 
With a nature somewhat akin to that of Faust, he found food 
here for his soul. Of all the works that he read, Schiller’s 
“Robbers ” and Goethe’s “ Faust ” were, according to Dowden,® 
those which took the deepest root in Shelley’s mind and had 
the strongest influence in the formation of his character. 

During a six-weeks stay in Germany in 1814, he made his 
first efforts to learn the German language. In 1815, he con- 
tinued his attempts to master German by translating literally 
a part of the beginning of Goethe’s “Faust.” Three short 
specimens are given in his complete works.7 He translated 
word for word, retaining even the German word order. Sev- 
eral examples will show the nature of these attempts. 


496 f. Bist du es der von meinem Hauch umwittert, 
In allen Lebenstiefen zittert, 


Art thou he? who by my breath round-thundered, 
In all thy life’s depth shook. 


* Dowden, “ Life of Shelley,” London, 1886, Vol. I, p. 472. 
™Forman, “ Prose Works of Shelley,’ Vol. III, pp. 319-325. 
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828 f. Blitz, wie die wackern Dirnen schreiten! 
Herr Bruder, komm! wir miissen sie begleiten. 


Lightning-like the vigorous maidens stride! 
Mr. Brother, come! we must them accompany. 


Shelley’s interest in “ Faust” continued, and when the plates 
by Retzsch appeared, he was much delighted with them. But 
he criticized the translation of extracts that accompanied them 
as “weak and incompetent to represent ‘Faust.’”® He was 
prompted to translate the Walpurgis-Night and the Prologue 
himself, because they had been omitted from the publication of 
Boosey. At first Shelley hesitated to attempt the work as he 
considered himself incompetent for the task. He was of the 
opinion that Coleridge was best qualified to render “ Faust.” 
As early as January 1822, he wrote to Gisborne® calling the 
translation of Boosey?® and the fragments in Blackwood’s 
Magazine “ miserable,’ and exclaiming: “Ask Coleridge if 
their stupid misintelligence of the deep wisdom and harmony 
of the author does not spur him to action.” 

But Coleridge was apparently not to be moved. Byron, who 
was anxious to have “Faust” in an English version, urged 
Shelley to undertake a translation. Shelley thereupon trans- 
lated the Walpurgis-Night for the Liberal, a magazine to be 
published by Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Byron, and others.** 
Shelley wrote to Gisborne, April 10, 1822: “I have—imagine 
my presumption—translated several scenes from both (‘ Faust’ 
and Calderon’s ‘Il Magico Prodigioso’) as the basis of a 
paper for our journal.” The Prologue was translated later, and 
first published in the “ Posthumous Poems” by Mrs. Shelley.** 
Both are given in the works as edited by Forman and Rosetti.** 

8 Letter to John Gisborne, ‘‘ Prose Works,” Vol. IV, p. 263. 

® Forman, “ Prose Works,” Vol. IV, p. 251. 


1 Refers to the anonymous translation, which was published by Boosey 
in 1821. 

The Liberal, Verse and Prose from the South, Vol. I, pp. 121-139. 

22 Erich Schmidt is in error when he says in his “ Faust’ commentary 
that the Prologue, as translated by Shelley, appeared in the Liberal in 1822. 
Cf. “ Goethes samtliche Werke, Jubilaums-Ausgabe,” Vol. XIII, p. 272. 

18 Forman, “ Poetical Works,” Vol. IV, pp. 284-309; Rosetti, Vol. III, 


Pp. 320-336. 
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Shelley translated his fragments in blank verse. He used 
rime, however, in rendering the Chants of the Archangels, and 
the Chorus of Faust, Mephistopheles, and the Ignis Fatuus 
(3871-3912), and the Witch’s Chorus (3956-4015). 

Shelley took delight in rendering the Walpurgis-Night and 
revelled in the throng of Goethe’s wild images. He translated 
with simplicity and force as the following passage will show: 


3871 f. The limits of the sphere of dream, 
The bounds of true and false are passed. 
Leads us on, thou wandering gleam, 
Lead us onward far and fast, 

To the wide the desert waste. 

But see how swift advance and shift 
Trees behind trees, row by row,— 
How clift by clift, rocks bend and lift 
Their frowning foreheads as we go. 
The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 
How they snort and how they blow! 
Through the mossy sods and stones, 
Stream and streamlet hurry down— 
A rushing throng! a sound of song 
Beneath the vault of heaven is blown! 
Sweet notes of love, the speaking tones 
Of this bright day, sent down to say 
That Paradise on earth is known, 
Resound around beneath above. 

All we hope and all we love 

Finds a voice in this blithe strain, 
Which wakens hill and wood and rill, 
And vibrates far o’er field and vale, 
And which Echo, like the tale 

Of old times, repeats again. 


Shelley gives wing to his poetic fancy occasionally and ampli- 
fies upon Goethe’s text. 


3950-53. Und durch die tibertriimmerten Kliifte 
Zischen und heulen die Liifte. 
Horst du Stimmen in der Hohe? 
In der Ferne in der Nahe? 
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Shelley renders: 


And through the ruins of the shaken mountain 
The airs hiss and howl— 
It is not the voice of the fountain, 
Nor the wolf in his midnight prowl. 
Dost thou not hear? 
Strange accents are ringing 
Aloft, afar, anear: 


His knowledge of German fails him now and then as is shown 
by the following passages: 


3926-27. Und hier in der gedrangten Ecke 
Vereinzelt sie sich auf einmal. 


And now once more within that narrow corner 
Masses itself into intensest splendor. 


3936-37. Wie rast die Windsbraut durch die Luft! 
Mit welchen Schlagen trifft sie meinen Nacken! 


The children of the wind rage in the air! 
With what fierce strokes they fall upon my neck! 


4050. Ich hére was von Instrumenten tonen! 
I hear them tune their instruments— 


4161. Wir sind so klug und dennoch spukt’s in Tegel. 
Are we so wise and is the pond” still haunted ? 


Some of the gross allusions Shelley avoids or gives them a 
humorous turn. He is probably uncertain as to their meaning.” 


4*#T am inclined to believe, however, that this is not Shelley’s translation. 
It is stated by Miss Blind (Westminster Review (1870), XXXVIII, 82) 
that in the Boscombe MS. the passage for “ Tegel” is left blank, and 
that the person who published it in the Liberal probably inserted the word 
“pond” to fill out the gap. Forman (“ Poetical Works of Shelley” IV, 
306) believes there is not sufficient evidence for this assumption. But if 
one sees that Shelley also left the place for the word “ Prater” (4211) 
blank, another word, which like “ Tegel” could not possibly be understood 
by Shelley, one must agree with Miss Blind. Cf. also, Zupitza, “ Zu einer 
Stelle in Shelleys Uberstetzung von ‘Faust,’” Archiv, XCIV, 267. It 
is here also shown that very probably the MS. did not go through without 
changes. 

For a closer textual comparison of Shelley’s translation, see: Zeiger, 
“ Shelleys Stellung zur deutschen Literatur,” Studien zur vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte, Vol. I, p. 312. 
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3977. The child in the cradle he’s strangled at home, 
And the mother is clapping her hands.— 


3961. "T'wixt witches and incubi what shall be done? 
Tell it who dare! Tell it who dare! 


The Prologue in Heaven which was written later and pub- 
lished for the first time with the “ Posthumous Poems” was, 
upon the whole, translated more correctly. Shelley had then 
advanced in his knowledge of German. He was attracted by 
the Miltonic grandeur of the Archangels’ Chants, and caught 
the spirit of mocking irreverence of Mephistopheles. He 
rendered Raphael’s song as follows: 


The sun makes music a& of old 

Amid the rival spheres of heaven, 

On its predestined circle rolled 

With thunder-speed: the angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaning fathom may :— 
The world’s unwithered countenance 

Is bright as at creation’s day. 


Along with this translation of the Archangels’ Chants, Shelley 
gave what he called, “a literal translation ” of the three stanzas, 
which are given by Forman in a footnote. Raphael’s Chant he 
interpreted : 


The sun sounds, according to ancient custom, 

In the song of emulation of his brother spheres. 
And its forewritten circle 

Fulfills with a step of thunder. 

Its countenance gives the angels strength 

Tho none can fathom it. 

The incredible high works 

Are excellent as at the first day. 


In regard to this supplementary translation Shelley said: 
“Such is a literal translation of this astonishing chorus; it is 
impossible to represent in another language the melody of the 
versification; even the volatile strength and delicacy of the 
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ideas escape in the crucible of translation, and the reader is 
surprised to find a caput mortuum.”?® 

Shelley’s translation received a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. Hayward said of it: “Of the power manifested in the 
unfinished fragments of Shelley, few think or speak more 
highly than myself.” Goethe, however, did not record his 
opinion of the translation, although he saw it in 1826 in 
Shelley’s “ Posthumotts Works.’’" 

In spite of the fact that Shelley’s knowledge of German was 
not perfect, and of his inclination to embroider Goethe’s text 
with his own fancies, he produced in these fragments a trans- 
lation of poetic beauty and forceful simplicity which can be 
read with pleasure. One can only regret that he did not trans- 
late the entire First Part. 


3. Lord Francis Leveson Gower 


The next translation was published in 1823 by Lord Gower, 
who later in life went by the title, Lord Egerton, Earl of Elles- 
mere.1® He possessed some talent for versification, but his 
knowledge of German was entirely inadequate for a good trans- 
lation of “ Faust.” It is even said that he did the work as an 
exercise in the German language. But it was read much in 
England in spite of its defects. When it appeared, interest in 
Goethe’s poem had been aroused, which made Gower’s trans- 
lation popular. A second edition was printed in 1825. 

For ten years Gower’s “Faust”? was the only complete Eng- 
lish translation extant—that is, it was supposed to be com- 
plete, but in reality it was only a mutilated version, as Gower 
omitted parts of Goethe’s text wherever he pleased. In his 
introduction he stated that he left sundry passages unattempted 
where he was convinced of his own inability to transfer their 
spirit to a translation. “Considerations of decency” had also 

16“ Doetical Works,” Forman, Vol. IV, p. 286. Z 

Graf, p. 342. July 19, 1826 (Nachmittags). Shelleys Ubersetzung aus 
“Faust.” See also, Pniower, No. 461. 

18 Hence, the interchange of names by Engel in his “ Zusammenstellungen.” 


Nos. 803, 805 and 854. In reality 854 is the same translation mentioned 
in 803 and 805. 
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in a few instances prevented him from proceeding. His argu- 
ment was that the passages in question were not indispensable 
for the understanding of the story. Of the Prolog he gave 
only the Archangels’ Chants, omitting the rest of the scene, and 
appending a note in which he briefly gave the contents of the 
dialogue between the Lord and Mephistopheles, stating that 
he omitted it in the translation, because the “tone of famil- 
iarity on both sides is revolting in a sacred subject.” 

In addition to this part of the Prologue, he omitted: The 
Shepherd’s Song, 949-980; Song of the Invisible Spirits, 
1607-1634; part of Auerbach’s Cellar, 2092-2157; the Flower 
Scene, 3174-3194; the interlude on the Blocksberg, 3956—- 
4182. ‘ 

He mutilated the poem by these omissions, but his faults in 
this respect are even less grave than his mistakes of commis- 
sion. A few examples will suffice to show his insufficient 
knowledge of the German language. He erred frequently in 
the use of the personal pronoun. So in the translation of: 


1772-5. High as yourself to mount and dive as low; 
Upon myself to heap your weal and woe; 
Wide as your range my circle to extend, 
And like yourself be blasted in the end. 


A few of the other glaring errors may be noted. In the first 
edition he translated line 1141: 


Und lispeln Englisch wenn sie liigen. 
And lisp in English when they lie. 


If Gower was afraid of offending the English people by parts 
of “ Faust,” he ought to have left this out by all means. 
1292-3. Keines der Viere 
Steckt in dem Tiere. 


None of the four, 
Stand in the door. 


2617-18. Wie sie kurz angebunden war, 
Das ist nun zum Entziicken gar! 


ne ene enema Sn e 
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And when to earth her glance she threw, 

She pierced my easy bosom too. 

As with her gown held up she fled, 

That well-turned ankle well might turn one’s head. 


But with all his ignorance of German, Gower was a good 
versifier, and when he understood the meaning, he often pro- 


duced a very good translation. For example, take Faust’s 
Curse: 


1583-1606. What though remembered music’s powers 
One instant o’er my senses stole, 
And with the forms of earlier hours, 
From frenzy’s grasp recalled my soul! 
Still shall my curse invoke confusion 
O’er flattery’s web and falsehood’s spell— 
On all that with its cold illusion 
Confines us to this earthly hell! 
And first I curse the loftier dreaming, 
With which the soul itself deceives; 
Cursed be the dazzle and the seeming, 
In which the easy sense believes, 
Cursed be ambition’s vain impression— 
Fame’s specious life beyond the grave! 
Cursed all that flatters with possession, 
As wife and child and house and slave! 
Cursed be mammon when his treasures 
As lures to active deeds are spread! 
Cursed when he smoothes for slothful pleasures, 
The pillows of the sluggard’s bed. 
Cursed be the vine’s balsamic potion, 
And cursed be love’s delicious thrall! 
And cursed be hope and faith’s devotion, 
And cursed be patience more than all. 


It will be noticed that Gower here imitated the feminine 
rimes of the German, but he did not do so consistently through 
the poem. 

The translation of Gower received much attention from the 
leading magazines, as will be seen by referring to the bibli- 
ography. Most of the comment was unfavorable, but some of 
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the reviewers were willing to admit that it had portions of 
considerable merit. The brunt of the adverse criticism was 
directed against the omission of parts of Goethe’s poem. It 
was pointed out that these portions were absolutely necessary 
to the appreciation of “Faust” as a whole. Gower’s work 
received its severest censure at the hands of Hayward, who 
took Gower to task in his prose version of 1833, for what he 
termed “sins of omission and commission.” He pointed out 
in detail the faults of Gower, and held them up to ridicule.” 

Mrs. Sarah Austin, in her book on Goethe,?? devoted several 
pages to Gower’s translation. She discussed especially the 
translation of lines 3432-3458, the answer of Faust to Mar- 
garet’s inquiries into the state of his religious belief. She 
corrected Gower’s rendering of the passage, gave her own 
translation of it, and concluded: “I regret the deficiencies of 
the passage the more, because there is much to admire in 
Gower’s translation. The ease and grace of the versification 
are often remarkable, and some passages are very happily 
rendered.” 

There is also on record an utterance of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel concerning this translation. He said: “Of several of 
our original poetical works, able and felicitous translations have 
appeared, among which that of ‘ Faust,’ by Lord F. L. Gower, 
displays distinguished talent in a most difficult undertaking.”?* 
It is probable that he did not examine the work in detail. 

Carlyle expressed his disapproval of Gower’s translation in 
a very emphatic way. January 10, 1831, he wrote: “I greatly 
approve of Empson’s (editor of Edinburgh Review) acknowl- 
edgment that ‘ Faust’ is a wonderful poem and Lord Leveson 
Gower a windbag; only he led him far too gently over the 
coals; he should have roasted him there, and made him not 
Leveson, but a cinder. It is positively the nearest approach we 
can make to sacrilege in these days, for a vain young man, 
not knowing his right hand from his left, to take an inspired 

1 See Introduction to Hayward’s Translation. Edition of 1833. 

2“ Characteristics of Goethe,” Vol. I, pp. 265-273. 


1 Cf. “Introduction to Bohte’s Catalog,’ London, 1825. Also, “ Kritische 
Schriften,” Part First, Berlin, 1828, p. 9. 
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work, like this of Goethe’s, and mangle it into such an unspeak- 
able hash. Let it either be overlooked, or punished auto- 
da-fé.”?? 

It only remains to mention here the opinion of Goethe him- 
self, who received a copy of the translation from the author. 
Goethe expressed himself as follows: “ Lord Gowers Uber- 
setzung its eigentlich eine vollige Umbildung, vom Original 
blieb fast gar nichts tibrig, deshalb er auch so viel auslassen 
musste, woruber er nach seiner Weise nicht Herr werden 
konnte.”?? We are also informed of Goethe’s displeasure at 
this translation from several other sources. Henry Crabb 
Robinson reported in his diary of his second visit to Goethe 
in 1829: “ He (Goethe) was alive to his reputation in England, 
and apparently mortified at the poor account I gave of Lord 
F. L. Gower’s translation of “ Faust,’ though I did not choose 
to tell him that his noble translator, as an apology, said he did 
it as an exercise while learning the German language. On 
my mentioning that Gower had not ventured to translate the 
Prologue in Heaven, he seemed surprised. ‘How so, that is 
quite unobjectionable, the idea is in Job.’ He did not perceive 
that that was the aggravation and not the excuse.”?* 

A. B. Granville, an English physician who visited Goethe in 
1829, also has a similar report. Goethe is made to express 
himself as follows: ‘‘ Whole sentences of the original have been 
omitted, and chasms left in the translation, where the most 
affecting passages should have been inserted to complete the 
picture. There were probably difficulties in the original which 
the noble translator might not be able to overcome; few 
foreigners indeed, can boast of such a mastery of our prodigal 
idiom as to be able to convey its meaning with equal richness 


22 Shepherd, “Memoirs of the Life and Works of Thomas Carlyle,” 
London, 1881. Vol. I, p. 79. In his letters to Goethe the translation 
was also denounced by Carlyle. See letters to Goethe of Nov. 15, 1830, 
and. Jan, 221831. f 

23 +7, Mai, 1825.” ‘“Sendung aus London von Gower. Ubersetzung 
von ‘Faust.’ In derselben gelesen.” Graf, p. 316, 320, and Pniower, No. 
395. It should be noted that Gower failed to mention in his second edition 
that he omitted parts of “ Faust,” and that this was the edition Goethe saw. 

*H. C. Robinson, “ Diary,” Vol. II, p. 106. : 
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of expression, and strength of conception, in their own native 
language; but in case of the translation to which I allude, that 
excuse for imperfection does not exist in many of the parts 
which Francis Gower has thought proper to omit. No doubt 
the choice of expressions in the English translation, the versi- 
fication, and talent displayed in what is original composition of 
his lordship’s own well-gifted mind, may be deserving of his 
countrymen’s applause; but it is as the author of ‘ Faustus’ 
travesti, and not as the translator of Goethe’s ‘ Faustus’ that 
the popular applause has been obtained.’’”* 

Evidently Goethe was greatly vexed?® at Gower’s attempt to 
translate “‘ Faust,” and justly so, for whatever method a trans- 
lator may adopt, he at least owes deference to his author and 
has no right to mutilate the original. Gower injured the cause 
of Goethe in England by putting such a miserable translation 
upon the market. The Quarterly Review said on this point: 
“We have little doubt that the English critics who have con- 
demned ‘Faust’ as an immoral work, have permitted them- 
selves to judge poor mutilated translations.’’*7 While Gower’s 
version has passages of individual merit, as a whole it must 
be condemned. 


4. Abraham Hayward 


Hayward’s prose version appeared in 1833. It was first cir- 
culated among his friends and acquaintances for their opinion 
and suggestions. When it was favorably commented upon, he 
brought it before the public under a pseudonym.?® In 1834 
the second edition was published with corrections and emenda- 
tions. Since then it has gone through ten editions, an abun- 


» St. Petersburg, A Journal of Travels to and from the Capital.’ By 
A. B. Granville, M.D. Second edition, London, 1829, Vol. II, p. 265. 

76It has not been recorded whether Goethe expressed his opinion of the 
translation when he saw Gower, who visited him July 21, 1826, and was 
one of the fifteen English friends who sent the seal on Goethe’s last 
birthday. Cf. Graf, p. 342. 

7 Quarterly Review (1826), Vol. XXXIV, p. 138. 

*“ Faust, a Dramatic Poem by Goethe.” Translated into English prose, 
with remarks on former translations and notes. By the translator of 
Savigny’s “ Of the Vocation of our Age for Legislation and Jurisprudence.” 
London, 1833. 
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dant testimony to its great popularity. In 1892 it was once 
more republished in revised form by C. A. Buchheim. 

As to the reasons for making his translation in prose, Hay- 
ward said that the idea was first suggested to him by a remark 
made by Charles Lamb to H. F. Cary, an honored friend of 
Hayward’s, that he had derived more pleasure from the 
meager Latin versions of the Greek tragedians, than from any 
other version he was acquainted with. Hayward was then 
confirmed in his determination to translate “ Faust” in prose, 
by the remark of Goethe that the Germans had the great advan- 
tage of having Shakespeare translated in an easy and clear 
manner by Wieland and Eschenburg. Hayward felt that a 
prose version of “ Faust” was not the ideal version, but he 
came to the conclusion that it was the best plan at that time to 
make an exact literal translation. He was aware that no 
writer would lose so much by a prose version as Goethe, but 
that, on the other hand, no writer could afford to lose so much. 
Goethe would still be powerful after being submitted to the 
crucible of prose. Hayward had serious thoughts at one time 
of calling his work: “ Aids to the Understanding of Faust,” a 
title modelled after the German commentaries, but eventually 
he decided to make a complete translation. 

When he submitted the first impression to the various Ger- 
man scholars among his friends, he frequently received as 
many as three or four different interpretations for the same 
passage, from as many different persons, each ready to do 
battle for his or her opinion. He ransacked all the various 
commentaries which had at that time been published, and 
deserves much credit for the scholarly methods he pursued. 
Erich Schmidt has called attention to the fact that Hayward 
made a suggestion at the time of his translation which antici- 
pated Herman Grimm, who hit upon the same thing many 
years later. He showed the analogy between the scene where 
Faust is in Margaret’s chamber and “La Nouvelle Heloise,” 
L,.No. 54-7" 

Hayward had travelled in Germany before he translated 


2“ UJrfaust. 6. Abdruck.” Weimar, 1905. Introduction, p. 48. 
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“Faust,” and before revising it for the second edition in the 
autumn of 1833, he again went to Germany to consult with 
some of the more prominent Germans of the day. He was 
flatteringly received by Tieck, Chamisso, Franz Horn, Fouqué, 
Dr. Hitzig, Retzsch, Frau von Goethe, and others. The result 
was much new material for the notes to his new edition of 
“Faust.” He also wrote letters of inquiry to Schlegel and 
Grimm,*° and was aided by suggestions of Thomas Carlyle and 
Mrs. Sarah Austin.*+ 

In his first edition he placed the Prelude and the Dedication 
in the appendix, giving as his reason, that they were added 
long after the first appearance of the poem, and had no neces- 
sary connection with it. In the later edition he put them in 
their proper place, and added in the appendix, “ An abstract 
of the Second Part of ‘Faust,’ and some account of the 
circumstances under which it appeared.” 

Before beginning his translation he felt it incumbent upon 
him to show wherein previous translators had erred. He 
reviewed the version of Gower and the fragments of Shelley 
and Anster. The French translators, Stapfer, St. Aulaire, 
Gerard, and Madame de Staél also received notice. Gower 
was discussed at length and his sins of “omission and com- 
mission” were pointed out. 

There were several reviews of Hayward’s translation, which 
should be taken into consideration here. One of them was by 
Boileau*? and the other by Koller,?? Germans, resident in Lon- 
don. Boileau discussed the first edition and Koller the second. 
Buchheim’s edition of Hayward’s translation also contains cor- 
rections and emendations of the original text. This editor 
was strongly influenced in the changes that he made, by Bayard 
Taylor. 

*° “Festschrift zur Begriissung des 5. allgemeinen Neuphilologentags.” 
Berlin, 1892, p. 77. The letters are there published by Erich Schmidt. 

“A Selection of the Correspondence of Abraham Hayward. With an 
Account of his early Life.” Edited by H. G. Carlisle. London, 1886, p. 16. 

* Boileau, D. “A few Remarks on Mr. Hayward’s English Prose Trans- 
lation of Faust, with additional Observations on the Difficulty of Trans- 
lating German Works in general.” London, 1834. 

Koller, Dr. H. W. “Faust Papers, containing critical and Historical 


Remarks on Faust and its Translation, with some Observations upon 
Goethe.” London, 1835. 
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Hayward gave “a sort of rhythmical arrangement to the 
lyrical parts,” in order to convey some notion of the variety 
of the versification of “ Faust.” Take, for example, the Sol- 
dier’s Song: 

Towns with lofty 
Walls and battlements, 
Maidens with proud 
Scornful thoughts, 

I fain would win. 

Bold the adventure, 
Noble the reward, etc. 


But he did not do this consistently throughout the poem. The 
Archangels’ Chants and many other lyrical passages are given 
in plain prose. 

Hayward may be criticized in some instances for using lan- 
guage that is out of harmony with his characters and the cir- 
cumstances under which they speak. Thus, plain Margaret is 
made to use words like “complacency,” “repulsive visage,” 
and “unaccountable horror”: 


3075. Travellers are wont to put up with things out of complacency. 
3475. Nothing in the course of my whole life has given my heart 
such a pang, as the repulsive visage of that man. 

3480. I have an unaccountable horror of that man. 


Expressions of this sort are not justifiable in a translation 
that is made avowedly in plain, literal prose. One also feels 
this occasionally in the speeches of other characters. Mephis- 
topheles’ statement, 


2963. Wenn ich nur halb ein Kenner bin. 
Hayward renders: If I am but half a connoisseur. 


A number of the more difficult lines will now be brought up 
in order to show how Hayward and some of the other trans- 
lators and commentators wrestled with them. 


79. Die Gegenwart von einem braven Knaben. 
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Hayward renders “ Gegenwart” by “presence.” He retains 
this reading in II,** but says in a note: “ An excellent German 
scholar®*> proposes, “ The present time.” Blackie gets it cor- 
rect in both editions, “present.” Even Bayard Taylor and 
Latham (1902) have “ presence.” 


122. Was macht ein volles Haus euch froh? 


Hayward I and II: What is it that makes a full house merry? 

Blackie I and II: A crowded house forsooth gives you delight. 

Boileau suggests that “was” is to be translated “how.” 
“The pronoun interrogative ‘was,’” he says, “is sometimes 
employed instead of the adverb interrogative ‘wie.’”’ Goethe 
says elsewhere: “ Was der Junge doch fahrt! How well the 
lad drives.” ; 

346. “Das Werdende”’ is an especial crux which cannot be 
well rendered in English. Hayward uses in I and II, “crea- 
tive essence.” He says that one friend suggested, “creation’s 
energy.’ Carlyle wrote to Hayward: “There is clearly no 
translating of these lines, especially on the spur of the moment; 
yet it seems to me the meaning is pretty distinct—Das Wer- 
dende, the thing that is a being (is o-being), means no less 
than the universe (the visible universe) itself; and I para- 
phrase it by, ‘Existence which is everywhere a birth into 
higher existence’ (or in some such way) and make a com- 
fortable enough kind of sense out of that quatrain.” 

Blackie translates: “The self-evolving energy divine.” 

Swanwick uses, “Creative power” in I. In II and III she 
changes to “ The ever-growing.” 

339. The various attempts to put Goethe’s “ Schalk” into 
English are interesting. Hayward has, “ scoffer.” Blackie II, 
“clever rogue.” Boileau suggests, “ waggish rogue.” Buch- 
heim corrects Hayward to read, “ waggish scoffer.” 

490. “Ubermenschen ” is also difficult to reproduce. Hay- 
ward has “ demigod.” Blackie evades the difficulty, and Swan- 
wick also has “ demigod.” 

*T, II, etc., refer to the various editions of the translations. 


* This was Thomas Carlyle. Cf. “John Stuart Blackie, a Biography,” 
by Anna M. Stoddart, Vol. I, p. 147. 
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521. “ Der trockne Schleicher” likewise troubles the trans- 
lator. Hayward calls Wagner, “the unidea’d groveller.” Swan- | 
wick, “the soulless groveller,” and Blackie, “ the pedant-slave.” 


554-55. Ja eure Reden die so blinkend sind, 
In denen ihr der Menschheit Schnitzel krauselt, 


This is a difficult passage, and critics are not agreed as to its 
meaning. Hayward quotes letters from Grimm and Schlegel, 
who take “der Menschheit” to be in the genitive case. He 
takes his cue from them and translates in I: Your speeches, I 
say, which are so highly polished, in which ye crisp the shavings 
of humanity, etc. 

In II he substitutes “shreds” for “shavings.” Swanwick 
has: 

Your fine harangues so polished in their kind, 
Wherein the shreds of human thought ye twist. 


Blackie renders, “the shavings of mankind.” 
1034. Mein Vater war ein dunkler Ehrenmann. 


Hayward has: My father was a worthy, sombre man. 

Buchheim changes the word “ sombre” to “ obscure.” 

Koller says the passage ought to be rendered: My father 
was a worthy man, but most abstruse in his notions, fantastic. 

Blackie has: My father was a stern old gentleman. 

Swanwick translates: My sire of good repute and sombre 
mood. 


1698. Top! Und Schlag auf Schlag! 


Hayward: “Done! And my hand upon it!” This line 
would not be considered but for the fact that both Germans, 
Boileau and Koller, differ from Hayward and give a novel 
explanation of the passage. 

Boileau says: “Und Schlag auf Schlag” is by no means, 
“and my hand upon it,” but instantly, without delay, in quick 
succession, meaning “let my death be instant.” Koller agrees 
with Boileau and gives his reason as follows: ‘“ Hayward’s 
translation would refer the ‘Schlag auf Schlag’ to the pre- 
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ceding symbolical act which is incorrect. Such a repetition of 
shaking hands as a solemn concluding act of making a contract 
is certainly against the German custom and our various idio- 
matic expressions and law proverbs, relating to it. ... The 
expression which may be translated, ‘at a blow,’ is as Mr. 
Boileau says, a metaphor, taken from a thunderstorm and 
means, ‘when to the moment I shall say,’ etc., meaning with 
the same rapidity as a stroke of thunder peals, he, the unhappy 
being, will deliver his soul to the Devil.” The other trans- 
lators follow Hayward in their interpretation. 


2120. Ihr Herrn gesteht ich weiss zu leben; 


Hayward: You gentlemen must allow me to know something 
of life. 

Boileau comes nearer to the meaning when he says: You 
must allow that I know manners. He then refers to a similar 
passage in “ Minna von Barnhelm” where the foot-man says: 
Meine Herrschaft weiss zu leben, und ich soll desfalls um 
Verzeihung bitten. 

3187. Mich tiberlauft’s! This exclamation of Margaret gives 
vent to the emotions that are overpowering her. So much is 
expressed in these two words that translators have found it 
difficult to give them in another language. Hayward has: “I 
tremble all over.” Swanwick: “I tremble so.” Blackie: “I 
scarce can speak for joy.” Bayard Taylor: “I’m all a-trem- 
ble.” Latham (1902): “A thrill runs through me.” The 
latter is quoted because it gives the meaning better than the 
other translations. 


3364-65. Mag ihr Geschick auf mich zusammenstiirzen 
Und sie mit mir zu Grunde gehn. 


Hayward has: Let her fate fall crushing upon me, and both 
of us perish together. 

Koller objects to this rendering very strongly and gives his 
own translation as follows: Goethe has not made him say, 
“Let her be damned with me!” but Faust says, completely 
absorbed in his agonies and in reference to his fate: “ Shorten 
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them. What must be done, let it be quickly done! Should 
even her fate fall crushing upon me; should even she (which 
may heaven prevent) perish along with me (for I can endure 
it no longer).” 


4406. Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich an. 


This has been called, “ the quintessence of the love-tragedy.” 

Hayward gives: The concentrated misery of mankind fastens 
on me. 

Swanwick: Man’s concentrated woe o’er-whelms me here. 

Blackie I: All the collected wretchedness of time. 

Blackie II: The up-heaped wretchedness of time. What 
laborious expressions the translators use in their attempts to 
reproduce Goethe’s simple, “ Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer!” 

These examples indicate how difficult it is to render in 
another language, even in prose, some of the passages of 
“Faust.” Incidentally they also show the interest taken by 
Hayward’s friends in his work, and how later translators were 
influenced by him. His “Faust” was favorably received by 
the English public in general. Southey, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
and others wrote to congratulate him on his success.3® Cole- 
ridge, though opposed to prose translations of poetry, thought 
this was well done.** The amateurs of German literature 
regarded the work as a great achievement in the cause they all 
had at heart—of making German literature, and especially 
“Faust,” better understood. In Germany the translation was 
also well received. Hayward’s inquiries of German scholars 
in regard to difficult passages caused them to become inter- 
ested. He was made an honorary member of the Literary 
Society of Berlin. 

The magazines reviewed the translation extensively. While 
regretting, in some instances, that the translation was in prose, 
they were practically unanimous as to the scholarly merits of 
the work. Fraser's Magazine expressed its satisfaction that 
the meaning of “ Faust” was now intelligibly given, and pro- 


36‘ Selections from the Correspondence of Hayward,” p. 18. 
37 “Table Talk,” February 16, 1833. 
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posed that some one transfer the harmonies of the original 
verse to English numbers.?* If some one had arisen at that 
time who was able to give a classic impress to Goethe’s master- 
piece on the basis of Hayward’s version, some of the poor 
translations that followed might have been discouraged. 

Hayward was careful about interpreting “Faust” for the 
English. While the work has some inaccuracies, especially in 
the first edition, one is after all surprised at the philological 
accuracy with which he wrought. Many references that had 
puzzled readers, like “ Tegel,” “ Lilith,” “ Proktophantasmist ” 
were explained by Hayward on the basis of information that 
he received from German scholars. Passages like “Zeig mir 
die Frucht, etc.,” which are easy enough to render word for 
word, he recognized as being exceedingly difficult to explain. 

While a prose translation of “Faust” is not the ideal ver- 
sion, it served a good purpose in its day, like the Wieland and 
Eschenburg versions of Shakespeare in Germany. Several 
poor attempts in verse like Gower’s had been made. Shelley’s 
fragments, while spirited and poetic, lacked accuracy. Under 
those conditions about the best thing that could happen for the 
furtherance of “ Faust” appreciation in England, was an exact 
literal version like Hayward’s. Matthew Arnold looked with 
much favor upon this work. He said: “The First Part of 
‘Faust’ is, however, undoubtedly Goethe’s best work. And it 
is so for the plain reason that, except his ‘ Gedichte,’ it is the 
most straightforward work in poetry. Mr. Hayward’s is the 
best of the translations of ‘Faust’ for the same reason—be- 
cause it is the most straightforward. To be simple and 
straightforward is as Milton saw and said, of the essence of 
first rate poetry.’’® 


5. Anonymous Translation of 1834 
The next two decades produced a number of translations, 
mostly of little value, which do not deserve extended treat- 
ment. The authors of these owed much to Hayward, although 


38 Fraser’s Magazine (1833), Vol. VII, p. 532. 
8“ Works of Matthew Arnold,” London, 1903, Vol. X, p. 293. 
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they did not always admit it. They could not go far astray 
in regard to verbal accuracy, as the difficult parts had been 
interpreted by their predecessor. Besides, none of them did 
themselves much credit in the matter of form and versifica- 
tion. They usually excused their attempts by charging them 
to the favorable comment of their friends, who saw the first 
portions of their work in manuscript; others to their acquaint- 
ance with Goethe. Very few of the translators were of suffi- 
cient eminence to be mentioned in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” 

The anonymous translator of 1834 states in his introduction 
that it had been a matter of regret and astonishment to him 
that no complete English version of “Faust” should exist 
forty years after its original publication.*° He claims to have 
translated the whole tragedy, and to have been on the point 
of revising it, when Hayward’s work appeared. He would 
have thrown his manuscript aside, but was deterred from so 
doing by the reflection that a prose translation of a poet, how- 
ever well executed, is scarcely quite satisfactory to the great 
mass of readers. He acknowledges his obligations to Hay- 
ward, as having “afforded him the greatest assistance in pas- 
sages of doubt and obscurity.” 

The translator has confined himself to blank verse, except in 
the lyrical parts “as best adapted to give a true conception of 
the author.” The following specimen will suffice to give an 
idea of his work: 


Oh radiant moon! would that thy gentle beams 

Now took their last farewell of those sad griefs 
Which heavily oppress me; thou whom I 

So many a time at midnight hour have watched 
Beside this desk! Then as I sat immersed 

Midst books and papers, melancholy friend, 

Didst thou thy welcome visits pay to me! 

Oh! could I range in thy beloved light 

O’er loftiest mountain summits, and, conjoined 
With spirits, hang light hovering round the mouths 


“He probably has the “ Fragment” of 1790 in mind. 
9 
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Of rocky caves, across the meadows flit 
In thy pale heavens, and freed from learning’s fumes, 
Refreshed, revived, immerse me in thy dew! 


The translation does not justify its existence from the stand- 
point of form, and it must also be condemned as having muti- 
lated the poem. The Prologue is omitted because “its tone 
is repugnant to English feelings.” The Prelude and the Inter- 
mezzo are also omitted as having no necessary connection with 
the piece, and not possessing any particular interest for the 


reader. 
6. David Syme 


In the same year appeared a translation by David Syme. It 
received much more attention than‘the preceding one, but most 
of the reviews were very unfavorable, especially the one in 
Fraser’s Magazine.*1 Syme gives Goethe’s statements on trans- 
lating, and says:*? “Of the two modes of translating, I cer- 
tainly prefer that which in the words of Goethe “ requires that 
the author of a foreign nation be brought to us in such a 
manner that we may regard him as our own ”’—to that other— 
“which on the contrary, demands of us that we transport our- 
selves over to him, and adopt his situation, his modes of speak- 
ing, his peculiarities.’ Apparently this served him as a license 
to take over as much of “ Faust” as he wished, and to throw 
the rest aside as useless. He makes bold to omit, as he says, 
“a few words and lines at different places, and for a few 
expressions, chiefly in the lyrical parts there may be no author- 
ity in the strict letter of the text.” The Prelude and the Inter- 
mezzo are omitted in their entirety. The Prologue he fears to 
omit in spite of the fact that it is “strange and startling,” since 
its omission had been considered fatal to the understanding of 
the drama.** A translator that treats his original with so little 
deference from the outset, deserves all the censure that Syme 
has received. 

“Vol. X, p. 88. 

“Quoted by Syme from “ Characteristics of Goethe,” by Mrs. Sarah 
Austin, Vol. II, p. 215. 


**He probably means the statement made by the Quarterly Review, Vol. 
XXXIV, p. 138. 
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He translates lines 336 f. of the Prologue: 


Go! 
And when you please return. I do not hate 
People of your description; for of all 
The spirits that fell, I never had the least 
Objection to the frank and open scoffers: 
Human activity is apt to sleep, 
For man loves unconditional repose; 
Wherefore I give him that he may be stirred, 
And kept alive, the Devil for a comrade, 
To bellow in his ear, work! work! 


Syme’s versification is crude and his language commonplace. 
He had no talent whatever for his work. In some places he 
is so diffuse that the original is hardly to be recognized. Thus, 
for example, in the Chorus of Angels, in lines 757 f. The Dublin 
University Magazine is correct when it observes, that “ the 
version of Syme is obviously inferior to every one of the 
Ofacns.| St 


7. John Stuart Blackie 


The translation of John Stuart Blackie appeared in 1834 
and was republished in revised form in 1880. Blackie spent 
two years in study in Gottingen and Berlin, and while there 
had his interest awakened in Goethe and German literature in 
general. Before undertaking the translation of “ Faust,” he 
spent some time in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, con- 
sulting old books on the magic art and making notes for the 
elucidation of his text.*® 

Blackie claims to have made his translation independently of 
any of his predecessors. He holds it to be wrong to trumpet 
forth the value of one’s own production by declaiming against 
the merits of those who have gone before. This thrust was 
meant for Hayward, who had severely criticized the trans- 
lators that preceded him. In several instances, however, 
Blackie does refer to Hayward and gives him credit for an 


A ViolseV Lijep: 282: 
* Anna M. Stoddart, “John Stuart Blackie, A Biography.” Edinburgh 


and London, 1895. Vol. I, p. 144. 
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interpretation. So, for example, in the case of “Tegel.” The 
completed translations which he saw before doing his work, 
were those of Hayward, Gower, and Syme. 

His principle of translation, as he states it, should be, not 
a mere transposing, but a recasting of the original, his chief 
endeavor being to make his translation spirited ; to seize, if pos- 
sible, the soul and living power of the German, rather than to 
give a careful and anxious transcription of every individual 
line. The translation is preceded by a dedication, “An 
Goethe,” which is of interest: 


Versuch ich’s mich so ktihnlich hoch zu heben 
Zu den Gefilden reiner Lebensstrahlen? 

Und wag ich’s frech mit schwacher Hand zu malen, 
Was dir nur ziemt, das buntbewegte Leben? 

Wie soll der Kinderzunge lallend Streben 
Aussprechen was des Manneskraft gesungen? 
Wie soll des Menschenstimme wiedergeben, 
Was aus der tiefen Gotterbrust entsprungen ? 
O! wenn der Liebe ungesttimer Drang 

Mich trieb, dass ich das Heiligste entweihe, 

Und zu berauschter frecher Siinde zwang; 

So schaue Du aus der Verklarten Reihe, 

Aus Himmelsharfen liebevollem Klang, 

Und wenn Du mich nicht loben kannst, verzeihe. 


Blackie has serious objections to the Prologue in Heaven, 
and gives it as a postscript in emasculated form. He says that 
he had translated it in its entirety, but was dissuaded by friends 
from publishing it in full through motives of propriety and 
prudence. He gives as his reason, “the tone of careless 
familiarity with which things divine are here spoken of.” The 
fault he calls “a human weakness in this divinest of poems.” 

From the modern point of view it is difficult to understand 
this feeling of the English. The objections to the Prologue 
now seem to be utterly absurd. The introduction of the 
Deity as a dramatic character was not unknown in English 
literary history, as it had occurred frequently in the Morality 
and Mystery plays. The source from which Goethe took the 
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idea is well-known. When Henry Crabb Robinson told Goethe 
that the English objected to the Prologue,*® he was surprised 
and said that the same incident occurred in the Book of Job, 
believing that he need give no excuse for presenting the Deity 
in the same situation as the Bible narrative. But it was not 
only the representation of the Deity as a dramatic character 
that the English did not approve of; it was especially what 
they termed “the wanton irreverence” of Mephistopheles in 
the presence of the Lord that seemed to them wrong. Yet 
Mephistopheles is represented as true to his character. Any 
other portrayal of his nature and characteristics, even in the 
presence of the Most High, would have been out of harmony 
with dramatic principles. This prejudice of the English would 
not have developed to such strength if it had not been fostered 
by Gower’s translation. By omitting the Prologue altogether, 
and avowedly on account of his respect for English feelings, 
he lent his countenance to the worst prejudices that already 
existed. Thus when Blackie, ten years later, not to mention 
other translators, published his “ Faust,’ he also felt con- 
strained, in deference to public opinion, to leave the Prologue 
out. But as the years went by, English opinion was modified, 
and when Blackie published his second edition in 1880, he 
printed the Prologue in its proper place. 

Blackie also mentions the Second Part of “‘ Faust.” He has 
a poor opinion of this part of Goethe’s drama. He calls it an 
incongruous afterthought, destroying the effect produced by 
the First Part, which he considers complete in itself. Faust, 
he thinks, ought not to have been saved without doing penance 
for his misdeeds. In power of versification and of language, 
he thinks it excels the First Part, but being a mere bundling 
together of masquerades, it produces a most unsatisfactory 
impression on the mind as a sequel to the First Part. In this 
respect Blackie was as blind as many other critics, both Eng- 
lish and German.** 

He introduces his translation with a discussion of the Faust- 

Cf. supra, p. 103. 


“7 For Blackie’s own defense of his views of the Second Part of “ Faust,” 
see the Nineteenth Century (1886), Vol. XIX, p. 528. 
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legend. He shows how Goethe molded this material and appro- 
priated it to his own use. In this respect he went farther 
than Hayward, who was careful about explaining all refer- 
ences in his notes, but gave little attention to the Faust-legend 
as such. It is generally admitted that Blackie tried to follow 
his text closely and make an exact version, but lacked poetical 
power, and talent for rhythm and rime. At the time of publi- 
cation his translation was usually compared with Gower’s, as 
it was one of the first metrical versions made after Gower. 
Blackie was given credit for having tried to translate literally, 
while Gower was commended for his versification. 

Blackie’s second edition is not an improvement upon the 
first. He made numerous changes, but the general character 
of the two translations is about the same. The following 
specimens will show the nature of the revision: 


I. Oh! shon’st thou now thou full moon bright 
For the last time my woes upon, 
Thou whom so many a sad midnight 
Beside this desk I’ve watched alone; 
Then over books and papers shone 
On me thy soft and friendly light! 
Oh that beneath thy lovely ray, 
On peaky summit I might stray, 
Round mountain caves with spirits hover, 
And flit the shadowy meadows over, 
From all the qualms of knowledge free, 
Bathe me to health within thy dewy sea! 


II. O might thou shine thou full moon bright, 
For the last time upon my woes, 
Thou whom by this brown desk alone; 
So oft my wakeful eyne have known. 
Then over books and papers rose 
O’er me thy sad familiar light! 
Oh, that beneath thy friendly ray, 
On peaky summit I might stray, 
Round mountain caves with spirits hover, 
And flit the glimmering meadows over, 
And from all fevered fumes of thinking free 
Bathe me to health within thy dewy sea. 


> 
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This is an average passage, by no means the worst that he 
has, and still it is very weak when compared with the original. 
All the poetry seems to have evaporated. “Then over books 
and papers shone, On me thy soft and friendly light,” does not 
correspond to: “Dann iiber Biichern und Papier, Triibsel’ger 
Freund erschienst du mir.” “ Tritbsel’ger Freund” is not 
much improved by “ Sad familiar light” in the second edition. 
Blackie does not hesitate to add words like, “brown desk” to 
fill the meter. In other cases he sometimes interpolates a 
number of lines. So, for example, in one of the songs of the 
Angels he rambles off like this: 


757. Christ is arisen! 
Praised be his name! 
His love shared our prison 
Of sin and of shame. 
He has borne the hard trial 
Of self-denial, 
And victorious ascends to the skies whence he came. 


Only the first line has any resemblance tothe original. Goethe’s 
text says nothing of an ascension. In his first edition he 
misinterprets the word “Schopf.” He translates 225 f: 


What is not done to-day, tomorrow hopes in vain; 
You should not lose a single day, 

But let the present purpose lay 

Hold of your fleeting fancies by the cue; 

Once caught they are not apt to run away, 

Till they have done what they were meant to do. 


Blackie frequently uses obsolete expressions. For ex- 
ample: “ And Microcosmus he is hight.” “ Master y-clept and 
Doctor too.” “Tis y-clept in Chemistry.” “My wakeful 
eyne have known.” These archaic expressions were prob- 
ably used to add dignity to the language, but in other places 
very careless phrases are used. So in line 1409: 


Doch warum gehst du nicht durchs Fenster? 


There is the window,—'twere no mighty matter 
For one like you adown the wall to clatter. 
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422. Erkennest dann der Sterne Lauf. 


Then dost thou know the secret tether 
Which binds the planet orbs together. 


In II, it is changed but hardly improved: 


Thy raptured eyes 
Shall then behold what force compels 
The tuneful spheres to chime together. 


These are instances which the reviewer in St. James Magazine 
probably had in mind when he said that Blackie’s translation, 
though on the whole fairly accurate, was open to the charge of 
excessive expansion and loose and often grotesque paraphrase.* 


828-29. Blitz, wie die wackern Dirnen schreiten! 
Herr Bruder, komm! wir missen sie begleiten. 


is translated: 


Donner and Blitz! how the stout wenches stride! 
Come brother, come! we must be at their side. 


ee 
Brn 


In II, it is equally ludicrous: 


Blitz, how the buxom wenches do their paces! 
Come, let us make acquaintance with their faces. 


2501-02 is rendered: 


And I as modern dandies do must use 
A stuffing for my boots and shoes. 


In II, he has made an attempt to correct the error :4° 


Therefore like many a smart prig of nobility 
In false calves to trick out my gentility. 


By frequent expressions of this sort Blackie has made the 
character of Mephistopheles different from what it is in 


“Vol. XLs “pp. 88; 


“ Fraser's Magazine, Vol. X, p. 88, counts up a number of the errors 
that Blackie has made. 
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Goethe’s poem. He has added comical and grotesque elements. 
The Dublin Review calls his Mephistopheles a buffoon.®° 

This translation received its most favorable comment from 
George H. Lewes, author of the “Life of Goethe.” All the 
quotations from “Faust” in his biography are taken from 
Blackie’s English version. Lewes says that of the poetical 
translations, Blackie’s is the best and closest he has seen, and 
that it has valuable notes.54 Lewes was regarded as a com- 
petent critic in England, and his opinions were respected. 
This, added to the fact that Blackie occupied an important 
and distinguished position as Professor of Greek at Edin- 
burgh, made his translation well known, and as a consequence 
it received much attention and was ranked much higher than 
it really deserves. Carlyle wrote a letter to Blackie April 28, 
1834,°? in which he thanked him for the copy of the transla- 
tion of “ Faust” that had been sent him. He praised the Pre- 
face and Notes to the same, but dissented from Blackie in his 
opinion of the Second Part of “ Faust.” 


8. John Anster 


John Anster was an Irish barrister, who later in life was Pro- 
fessor of Civil Law at Dublin. His completed translation of 
the First Part of “ Faust” appeared in 1835.°° Parts of it had 
been published in Blackwood’s Magazine in 1820.°* He, there- 
fore, has the credit of being the first Briton to translate a part 
of Goethe’s “ Faust” into English, his fragment being earlier 
than that of Soane. He published a version of the Zueignung 
as early as 1819. 

He translates the Prologue in Heaven, but considers it neces- 
sary to justify himself at length in his Preface by bringing 
all possible arguments for its retention, in spite of the “pre- 

5% Vol, IX, p. 485. 

51“ Tife of Goethe,” by George H. Lewes, London, 1855, Vol. II, p. 
319, footnote. 

% This letter is quoted by Anna M. Stoddart in her “ Biography of 
Blackie,” Vol. I, p. 147. 

58 Graf is in error when he says that Anster’s translation first appeared 


in 1828. Cf. Graf, p. 318. 
5 Vol. VII, p. 236. Cf. supra, p. 34. 
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sumptuous and scornful bearing of Mephistopheles, which 
violently shocks and wounds the feelings.” His method of 
translating he explains as follows: “ To verbal fidelity, I can, of 
course, make no claim; yet I have not wilfully deviated from it. 
I have not sought to represent my author’s thought by “ equiva- 
lents,” °° as they are called; but if I may venture to describe 
what after all has been rather the result of accident than of any 
fixed purpose, I should say that I always have given a perfectly 
accurate translation of the very words, now and then expanding 
the thought by the addition of a clause, which does little more 
than express something more fully implied in the German than 
in such English phrases as occurred to me.” 

This does not express fully the license he has taken with the 
author in his translation, or paraphrase, as it is better called. 
For whatever merits his work may have, Anster’s version is 
not Goethe, but a paraphrase of Goethe. His work has some- 
times been spoken of as an original poem. 

The following passage is very much admired by a writer in 
Blackwood’s Magazine.** It is supposed to be a rendering of 
447 f. Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, etc. 


Oh how the spell before my sight 

Brings nature’s hidden ways to light: 
See! all things with each other blending— 
Each to all its being lending— 

All on each in turn depending— 

Heavenly ministers descending— 

And again to heaven up-tending— 
Floating, mingling, interweaving— 
Rising, sinking, and receiving 

Each from each, while each is giving 

On to each and each relieving 

Each the pails of gold, the living 

Current through the air is heaving; 
Breathing blessings, see them bending, 
Balanced worlds from change defending, 
While everywhere diffused is harmony unending! 


* Anster probably refers to the method of Dryden. Cf. supra, p. 89. 
MVol. XLVII, pi 240. 
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This is but one of the examples of the diffuseness that pre- 
vails throughout the greater part of the poem. In many in- 
stances one-half of the lines are interpolated. So much is 
added that the total length of Goethe’s poem is about doubled.°? 
The Curse is seven lines longer than in the original. 

Anster translated the greater part of the drama in blank 
verse thus evading the really difficult features of a good trans- 
lation. Parts of this blank verse are no better than prose. 
For example line 596 f. 


How willingly would I sit up forever, 
Gathering instruction from your learned works! 
Tomorrow, as a boon on Easter-Day, 

You must permit me a few questions more: 

I have been diligent in all my studies; 

Given my whole heart and time to the pursuit; 
And I know much but would learn everything. 


These examples show the general nature of the translation. 
It received considerable attention in the magazines soon after 
its appearance. The Dublin publications reviewed the work 
of their countryman very favorably, yet they were not blind to 
its defects. The Dublin Review thought that Anster was too 
much of a poet to be a close translator.°* Anster’s “ Faust” 
was quite popular with the public. That it was bought and 
read, may be seen from the large number of editions through 
which it passed. It has been frequently republished up to 
recent times. 

But a translation that attracts and satisfies the general pub- 
lic is not necessarily an ideal one. If Anster had been imbued 
with a proper respect for the original, he might, by virtue of 
his poetic talent, have produced an excellent translation. One 
can not help admiring the ease, grace, and fluency of his verses 
in some instances, but the person who knows “ Faust” is not 
deluded. He wants an impress of the original, and this Anster 


STLatham, in the introduction to his translation of “ Faust,” says: 
“There are in Anster’s translation some 6,000 lines. Of these 4,600 are 
Goethe’s, the remainder Anster’s.” 

PNol aXe ep. 47776 
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has failed to give. Lewes called this translation “a brilliant 
paraphrase.’*® Bayard Taylor referred to Anster’s transla- 
tion as “an almost incredible dilution of the original.’®° 


9. Robert Talbot 


There appeared another translation in 1835 by the Hon. 
Robert Talbot, who resided at Hampton Court. He had spent 
some time in Germany and therefore considered himself a suf- 
ficient master of German to render “ Faust” in English verse. 
A second edition of this translation was published in revised 
form in 1839. There he printed the German text page by page 
with the English, as had been suggested by the Gentleman’s 
Magazine.* This second edition of his work was dedicated 
to Thomas Carlyle. 

When his translation first appeared, Talbot sent a copy to 
A. W. Schlegel and made some inquiries of him in regard to 
troublesome passages. His letter was found in the Nachlass of 
Schlegel at Dresden.*? He asked about the meaning of the 
following lines: 

1. 79. Die Gegenwart von einem braven Knaben. Whether 
the word “Gegenwart” means “presence” or “the present 
time.” 

2. Nur was der Augenblick erschafft, das kann er ntitzen. 

3. Whether, as had been suggested to him, the words: “ Har- 
monisch all’ das All” should be, “ All das All.” 

4. 3793. Mit ahnungsvoller Gegenwart. 

5. The expression “ Werdelust ” of line 789. 

Talbot followed Hayward’s prose closely in the preparation 
of his translation. Later, when revising his work, he found 
fault with Hayward, but in so doing exposed his own errors 
and slavish dependence in the first edition. For example: 
Line 3488. I: Among the birch-trees spring begins to weave. 

II: Among the birch-trees spring is now astir. 
Footnote of Talbot: “ Mr. Hayward again mistakes the mean- 
® Lewes, “ Life of Goethe” (1855), Vol. II, p. 310. 
® Bayard Taylor, “ Translation of Faust,” p. 357. 


* Gentleman’s Magazine (1835), Part I, p. 512. 
“It has been published by Stanger in Archiv (1901), Vol. CVI, p. 355. 
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ing of the word ‘weben.’ Here it does not mean ‘to weave’ 
but ‘to move.’ ” 

As to his theory of translating, Talbot declares himself in 
favor of the “compensatory method.” But he has neverthe- 
less followed his text very closely. He has attempted to be as 
faithful in reproducing the text as Hayward, and at the same 
time to present his work in rime. The result is a translation 
that is clumsy and lacks inspiration. One may admire his 
industry and perseverance, but cannot pronounce his work a 
satisfactory translation of Goethe’s “ Faust.” It received some 
attention from the magazines partly, perhaps, on account of the 
gentle birth of the translator. The Athenaeum called it “ rea- 
sonably good though weak in its lyrical portions.” 


10. Anonymous Translation of 1838 


In 1838 an anonymous translation of both parts of “ Faust” 
appeared. It was the first time Part Second was translated 
into English. The work is of little value, and one cannot 
concur in what Heinemann says: “ Unsres Erachtens ist dies 
eines der schonsten englischen Bearbeitungen und was dichter- 
ische Diktion betrifft, ist sie wohl uniibertroffen.”®* This 
judgment must be based upon only a cursory examination of 
the work. 

The translation contains an introduction of twenty-four 
pages in verse which is mere doggerel. Not much more can 
be said for the translation itself as the following will show: 


33-40. Well, here we are in Germany. 
I claim of you two, who have oft before 
Aided me at a nonplus, now to try 
Your best to make our new spec. quite secure. 
I like to please the multitude and why? 
Because it lives and lets live to be sure. 
The poles and screens are fixt, and boards to seat, 
And everybody’s ready for a treat. 


As to his method of translating, the author says in his 
introduction : 


* Heinemann, “Goethes Faust in England und Amerika,” p. 9. 
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And though I own their fascinating power, 
Rimes are real fetters, although formed of flowers. 


Accordingly, the work, with the exception of some of the 
lyrical passages, is in blank verse. 

The translation was not reviewed by the leading magazines. 
Only fifty copies of it were printed, and so it enjoyed only a 
limited circulation. If it had been brought to the notice of the 
press, it could not have received any but adverse criticism. 
The author doubtless feared this, and so wisely cloaked himself 
under an “ anonymous.” 


11. Jonathan Birch 


The work of Jonathan Birch deserves some consideration, if 
for no other reason than its pretentiousness. It is a large 
volume of 276 pages, embellished with twenty-nine steel en- 
gravings according to Moritz Retzsch, and is dedicated to 
Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia (afterwards 
King Frederick William the Fourth). Birch considered him- 
self quite competent for the task, his only fear being, “lest I 
should be charged with presumption or affectation in so closely 
imitating Goethe.” 

Concerning his method of translating he says: “ Relative to 
this translation I have proposed to myself to give the meaning 
of my author fully, neither slipping over nor avowedly leaving 
out any part; but studiously masking such passages as might 
be considered objectionable to delicacy—to give it in poetry 
line for line, and literally where the genius of the two languages 
admitted of such closeness; for if too verbally given, Goethe 
becomes increasingly obscure, and his beauties remain unde- 
veloped.” 

Mr. Jonathan Birch had no ear for rime and was by no 
means equal to the task he so confidently expected to fulfill. 
On his first page he rimes “fancy” with “clutch ye.” The 
first lines of the Dedication will suffice for quotation: 


Again ye come! vague fluttering forms of Fancy 
As erst, in glimpses on my sickly sight: 

Shall I this time assay with force to clutch ye? 
Inclines my heart for such delusive flight? 
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The translation received some notice in the magazines, but 
the reviews were altogether unfavorable. The Dublin Review 
says of it: “It is incomparably the worst that has yet been 
attempted. As a translation it is bad, as a poetical translation 
it is worse, but as a translation of ‘Faust’ it is worst of all.’’&4 
Birch sent a copy of his translation of Part First to A. W. 
Schlegel for his opinion.*®> When Frederick William came to 
the throne in 1840, he sent Birch the “great gold medal of 
homage,” presumably on account of his literary labors, and 
in 1846 he offered him a choice of apartments in three of his 
palaces.*® In 1841 Birch was elected foreign honorary member 
of the Literary Society of Berlin, one of the few foreigners 
thus honored. But the royal favors in which Birch basked, 
and the honors he received, were not due him on account of the 
merits of his “ Faust” translation. 


12. John Hills 


The translation of Hills does not sink to the depths of Birch. 
It is a performance of medium value not quite on a level with 
that of Talbot. The Prologue is omitted by Hills on account 
of its “irreverence and profanity.” He calls it an “after- 
thought and afterproduction.” 

The introduction of Hills is of some interest, as he devotes 
several pages to his theory of translating. He maintains that 
prose cannot give even the exact meaning of a metrical com- 
position, for, “as the look, the manner, the emphasis, and 
intonation of the voice, do, even in our common speech, infi- 
nitely modify, and oftentimes completely change, the mere 
grammatical sense of our words, so is the meaning of a poem 
indissolubly bound up with the rhythmic law of its being.” 
On the ground of having attempted a combination of rhythm 
and verbal accuracy, he claims the right to bring his translation 
before the public. But he does not reach the koal he sets 
himself in his introduction. Like nearly all translators follow- 
ing Hayward, he has committed no grievous errors, but in 


6 Dublin Review (1840), Vol. IX, p. 477. 
8 Cf, Stanger, in Archiv (1901), Vol. CVI, p. 357. 
88 Dictionary on National Biography,” Vol. V, p. 65. 
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spite of his well-founded argument for rhythm in the transla- 
tion of a poem like Goethe’s “Faust,” his verses frequently 
lack this very essential. This may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing passage which the Foreign Quarterly Review* calls “ bald cis 


The mass you can subdue with mass alone; 

Each picks out what he feels for him was meant; 
Who much brings, brings a portion for each one, 
And in the end all leave the house content. 

Give you a piece? Then give it piecemeal too, 
You cannot but succeed with such 

As easily dished up too as invented! 

What needs it a great whole to have presented; 
That we would pull to pieces straight for you. 


The translation was given some consideration by the maga- 
zines. The Cornhill Magazine® placed it among the four best 
versions, while the criticism of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
was very unfavorable.* 


13. Lewis Filmore 


In 1841 there appeared in “Smith’s Standard Library” a 
volume of “ Faust” translated by Lewis Filmore. The author 
is quite modest, and says that he does not hope to outclass the 
work of preceding translators, the reputation of the versions 
of Gower and Anster being fully established. His excuse for 
undertaking a new translation is, that all previous editions had 
been published at a very high price, and none of them were 
available for a popular volume in ‘“‘ Smith’s Library.” Hence 
a new translation was imperative. Filmore briefly mentions 
Lenau’s “Faust” in the Appendix and gives a summary of 
the contents of Marlowe’s “ Faustus.” 

He allows himself liberties with his author in extending and 
embellishing the original. An idea of the manner in which he 


Vol. XXV, p. go. 

SVol x XVE, ps 270: 

Vol. XXV, p. 92. Bunsen took an interest in Hill’s translation and 
wrote him a letter concerning it. Cf. “ Christian Carl Josias Freiherr von 
Bunsen,” Aus seinen Briefen geschildert von seiner Witwe, Leipzig, 1869, 
Vols Il, pag6: 
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handles Goethe’s text can be obtained by examining the Dedi- 
cation. Out of these four stanzas in the ottava-rima he makes 
in two instances fourteen, in one eleven, and in another seven- 


teen lines. The Soldier’s Song is also given an entirely different 
mold by Filmore: 


Towns begirt with walls and moats, 

Maids of proud and lofty thoughts— 
Strong without and strong within— 

These are what I love to win! 

Bold is the attempt and hard, 


But as noble the reward. 
Summoned by the trumpet’s breath 
We go to rapture or to death; 
For ’tis among the battle’s strife 
Thrills the rush—the life of life! 


Maiden’s heart, and city’s wall, 

Were made to yield were made to fall; 
Bold is the attempt and hard, 

But as noble the reward; 

When we’ve held them each their day, 
Soldier-like, we march away. 


The Cornhill Magazine says that Filmore had some idea of 
translating on correct principles, but as soon as a difficulty 
arose, he threw aside both the meter and the rime of the origi- 
nal. It says that his work may perhaps be read with languid 
interest by those who do not know the original German.” 


14. Sir George Lefévre 

A translation was published in St. Petersburg in 1842 by Sir 
George Lefévre, Physician to the British Embassy at the Rus- 
sian capital. It is comparatively worthless and need be men- 
tioned only in passing. Of the Prologue Lefévre translated 
only the Archangels’ Chants. He divided the First Part of 
“Faust” into two acts. The first extended through the 
Cathedral scene to the Walpurgis-Night. The scenes are 


Vol. XXVI, p. 282. 
10 
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counted through both acts, and number 24. Lefévre stated 
in his introduction that he was not able to resist the temptation 
of trying “to make an old colleague better understood.” <A 
correct translation of “Faust” he thought still a desideratum. 
The first edition of his work was distributed among his friends 
at St. Petersburg. A second edition was published in Frank- 
furt a/M. in 1842. The work seems to have been little known. 
The “ Dictionary of National Biography,’™ in giving the story 
of Lefévre’s life, does not mention that he translated “ Faust.” 

The work is mentioned by the Atheneum"? with very strong 
disapproval. “Of the many versions of the First ‘ Faust’ we 
recollect, this seems to us the most vulgar.” These are rather 
strong terms of condemnation, and yet if one reads passages 
like the following, the judgment will seem correct: 


2038-39. Grey is the hair of theory; 
My friend, I'll tell you what I’ve seen, 
The golden tree of life is green. 


Pshaw! physic and philosophy, 
And jurisprudence too, 

Nay worse than both, theology, 
All have I studied through 

With pains, and am, poor silly man, 
As wise as when I first began. 
They call me Doctor, Master,—well, 
Of ten long years I’ve had a spell, 
Leading my scholars by the snout, 
Above below and roundabout, 

And see, just after all, I trow, 
That we, alas! can nothing know. 


15. Captain Knox 
Captain Knox, whose translation appeared in 1847, could 
boast of a personal acquaintance with Goethe. He resided in 
Weimar for some time while Goethe was still living. Hestates 


™ Vol. XXXII, p. 390. 
@ Atheneum, June, 1842, p. sot. 
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in his introduction that Goethe’s attention was attracted to him 
by a contribution that he made to Chaos while in Weimar. 
Goethe thereupon did Knox the honor of having his (Knox’s) 
portrait taken for his private collection. An anxiety to justify 
this preference, Knox considers a sufficient apology for his 
attempt to translate “ Faust.” 

He likens translation to the transposing of a beautiful piece 
of music from one key to another. He employs notes freely 
to illustrate his text, quotations being given from Bacon, 
Milton, Shelley, etc. His verse lacks smoothness. Frequently 
he substitutes other measures for the iambic. The following 
quotation will give an idea of his work: 


Thou radiant moon, oh! might thy last 

Gleam be upon my sorrow cast, 

For whom so oft my vigil deep, 

In to the night I’ve loved to keep. 

Then over books and papers, thou 

Friend of my sorrows, gladdest my sight: 

Oh would that on the mountain’s brow 

I wandered in thy much loved light 

With spirits might float through the caverns beneath; 
In thy silvery glimmer thy meadows might rove, 
And far from Philosophy’s pestilent breath, 
Might bathe me to health in the dew of thy love. 


It is difficult to see how Knox could persuade himself that, in 
view of the hosts of versions that had appeared, such a trans- 
lation had claim to public attention. The Atheneum, which 
discusses Knox’s translation, takes a better view of it. It 
claims that he has been more faithful to the spirit of the origi- 
nal than Anster or Hayward. 


16. Miss Anna Swanwick 


Miss Swanwick, after having made several minor attempts 
to translate from the German, was asked by her publisher, 
Bohn, to undertake a translation of the First Part of tAlistae 
She agreed to the plan and her work was published for the first 
time in 1850. In 1879 it was revised and republished together 
with her translation of the Second Part. 
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Miss Swanwick was a woman of independent means, of 
classical and linguistic training, who devoted herself to litera- 
ture because she loved it. Her chief literary work consisted 
of translations. In addition to her versions of the German 
classics, she also had a reputation as a translator from the 
Greek. She spent some time in Germany and thus perfected 
her knowledge of the German language.”* 

When her translation of “ Faust” appeared in 1850, it at first 
did not receive much notice. One reason probably was that 
the English had become sated with so-called metrical versions 
of “ Faust,” and ceased to look for anything good along this 
line. The translation was also not published in convenient 
form. It was bound up with “Iphigenie,’ “Tasso,” and 
“Egmont,” making a somewhat bulky and expensive volume. 
Hence it did not have a very large circulation when it first 
came out. 

She states in the introduction to the first edition that she 
recognizes “the moral truth embodied in the poem, but deeply 
regrets its blemishes.’ She would fain omit or modify parts 
of the poem, but holds it to be the imperative duty of the trans- 
lator to render faithfully even the defects of the original. It 
is evident that the criticism which Gower and Blackie had 
received for omitting parts of Goethe’s poem, had had its effect 
upon the literary public. 

Miss Swanwick possessed talent for versification and an ear 
for rhythm. She says in her introduction that a poet in 
describing the pleasure attending the exercise of the creative 
faculty exclaims: “Oh, to create within the soul is bliss!” and 
adds: “A faint echo of this emotion accompanies the endeavor 
to body forth the conceptions of the inspired master, and hence 
it is that passages of the highest beauty are those which least 
tax the energies of the translator.” In general the rhythm of 
her translation is equal to that of any other complete version, 
but she has not wrought with the love of accuracy that inspired 
Hayward and Bayard Taylor. 

In her second edition of 1879 she gives a sympathetic account 


Cf. Mary L. Bruce, “ Anna Swanwick, a Memoir and Recollections,” 
London, 1903. 
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of the genesis of “ Faust” in Goethe’s mind, as well as some 
remarks upon the development of the Faust-legend before 
Goethe. This is based chiefly on Kuno Fischer. 

After Bayard Taylor’s version with the double rimes became 
popular, she thought it was necessary to revise her translation 
and introduce the feminine rimes so far as possible. This was 
done, much to the detriment of some of the passages. For 
example, in the first and second editions she rendered the Song 
of Raphael as follows: 


Still quiring as in ancient time 

With brother spheres in rival song, 
The sun with thunder-march sublime 
Moves his predestined course along. 
Angels are strengthened by his sight 
Though fathom him no angel may; 
Resplendent are the orbs of light, 
As on creation’s primal day. 


In the third edition, which was published in 1893, she has: 


The sun in ancient guise competing 
With brother spheres in rival song, 

With thunder-march his orb completing, 
Moves his predestined course along; 

His aspect to the powers supernal 

Gives strength, tho fathom him none may; 
Transcending thought, the works eternal 
Are fair as on the primal day. 


The use of the feminine rimes has necessitated inversions 
and the introduction of a number of words that take away the 
simplicity and force of the original. While the first transla- 
tion contains words like “ quiring”? and “ primal,’’ which are 
out of harmony with the original, it is still superior to the 
rendering with the imitation of the double rimes. Upon the 
whole, Miss Swanwick’s translation of 1850 is the best one of 
her editions, in spite of the fact that she made numerous 
changes later. Many of the changes do not seem to have been 
made for the sake of correctness, but more as a matter of 
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caprice, or of influence by other translators. She was easily 
swayed in her views as to the proper interpretation of a difficult 
passage. One also notices a lack of force in the speeches of 
some of the characters. In spite of her high ideal as to the 
duties of a translator, she now and then modifies Goethe’s 
language, robbing it of its original vigor of expression. This 
is especially noticeable in the Valentine scene and the scene 
At the Well. Often she has her characters use formal English 
with many Latinized expressions in place of the simple and 
direct language of the original. This makes their speech stilted 
and takes away its naturalness and simplicity. Inversions are 
also frequently resorted to under the trammels of the verse. 
They have the same effect in making the characters artificial. 
Take, for example, line 3418 f. of Faust’s and Margaret’s talk 
on religion: 


Forbear my child! Thou feelest thee I love; 
My heart, my blood I’d give my love to prove, 
And none would of their faith and church bereave. 


Like Blackie, Miss Swanwick uses archaic expressions. Old 
inflectional endings occur now and then, as well as many 
obsolete words like “trow,” “wis,” “ween,” etc. 

The following is one of the best passages in her translation. 
It has remained unchanged throughout the three editions: 


How all things live and work and ever blending, 

Weave one vast whole from Being’s ample range! 

How powers celestial rising and descending, 

Their golden buckets ceaseless interchange! 

Their flight on rapture-breathing pinions winging, 
From heaven to earth their genial influence bringing, 
Through the wide whole their chimes melodious ringing. 


Miss Swanwick also succeeded in rendering the pregnant 
language of Goethe in the blank verse of the monologue, 
Forest and Cavern: 
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And when roars 
The howling stormblast through the groaning wood, 
Wrenching the giant pine, which in its fall 
Crashing sweeps down its neighbor trunks and boughs 
While hollow thunder from the hill resounds; 
Then thou dost lead me to some sheltered cave, 
Dost there reveal me to myself, and show 
Of my own bosom the mysterious depths. 
And when with soothing beams the moon’s pale orb 
Full in my view climbs up the pathless sky, 
From crag and dewy grove, the silvery forms 
Of by-gone ages hover, and assuage 
The joy austere of contemplative thought. 


As was mentioned before, Miss Swanwick’s translation 
received little attention from the magazines when first pub- 
lished. Gradually, however, the public recognized its merits 
and her version of “ Faust” became deservedly popular. It 
is always read with pleasure in spite of the fact that it is not 
as scholarly as the versions of Bayard Taylor and Hayward. 
It has recently been republished in the “ York Library,” with 
an introduction and bibliography by Karl Breul, London, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION 


GRILLPARZER’S SENSITIVENESS TO ASPECTS OF NATURE 


When, on November 10, 1859, the University of Leipzig 
conferred upon Franz Grillparzer the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, Professor Heinrich Wuttke, the speaker upon this 
solemn occasion, the centenary of Schiller’s birth, expressed 
the hope, referring to Grillparzer, that “ posterity would be 
more just to him than his contemporaries had been.” Wuttke’s 
sympathetic wish, which has reference to the inadequate rec- 
ognition of Grillparzer’s dramatic genius, has since been abun- 
dantly fulfilled. Grillparzer’s fame as a dramatist is now 
firmly established, and the ever-increasing Grillparzer-litera- 
ture now forms a fair-sized library. A Grillparzer Jahrbuch, 
begun in 1890, is already a veritable encyclopedia of informa- 
tion concerning the poet and his works; and the Grillparzer 
bibliography in Vol. VIII of Goedeke’s Grundriss fills 143 
closely printed octavo pages. 

In all this mass of literature, however, there is very little 
relating to Grillparzer’s poetry of nature, although his plays 
fairly teem with passages that are interesting to the student 
of that subject. I find only one brief article of seven pages, 
published by Adolf Foglar in 1897,1 which deals with Grill- 
parzer’s relation to nature, but it contains only little informa- 
tion and represents a mere suggestion without leading to any 
definite conclusion. Foglar quotes a number of passages 
from Grillparzer’s diaries (Reise nach Italien; Orientreise; 
Reise durch Deutschland,) in which the poet recorded his 
impressions of nature, and then he goes on to show that 
Grillparzer’s description of nature is at its best when his 
intense patriotism blends with his poetry. For this purpose, 
Foglar quotes from Ottokar, and this is the only reference 
made to Grillparzer’s plays. The subsequent pages of the 


1 Literarisches Jahrbuch des deutschen Schulvereins, 1897, pp. 84-91. 
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article make brief mention of a few of Grillparzer’s lyric 
poems, and, in conclusion, the author emphasizes the influence 
exerted by nature upon the poet’s musical ear. 

The general neglect of Grillparzer as a poet of nature is, 
after all, not very surprising, since that is not the important 
aspect of his work. He is one of the foremost dramatists in 
German literature, and this fact accounts for the small im- 
portance of his lyric verse, in which we should naturally look 
for his message, if he had one, as a poet of nature. With the 
great lyrists of his own epoch—Eichendorff, Heine, Uhland— 
Grillparzer had little in common. “Die starke Quelle seiner 
Dramatik,”’ says R. M. Meyer,? “iberschwemmte die Beete 
der Lyrik. War ein Mann zum Dramatiker geboren, so war 
es Franz Grillparzer.” 

If I have undertaken in this study, notwithstanding what 
has been said, to treat minutely and elaborately of Grillparzer 
as a poet of nature, it is not because I desire to claim a place 
for him as a great poet of nature, or to show that he had any 
peculiar or highly important message to deliver, but because 
I wish to throw light on Grillparzer’s Eigenart as a poetic 
dramatist. Individual traits of great poets are of considerable 
importance for the understanding of the man as well as of the 
artist, and it is necessary to have as clear a conception as pos- 
sible of the various characteristic influences which are at work 
in the development of genius. It is for this reason that I 
regard my work, which deals, as has been admitted, with a 
minor phase of Grillparzer’s art, as a contribution to the 
general characterization of the great dramatist and of the man. 

As a matter of fact, Grillparzer was throughout his long 
life very sensitive to out-of-door impressions, and the total 
reaction of nature upon him colors his dramatic work to a 
greater extent than has been supposed. Also his diaries and 
letters contain frequent references to such personal impres- 
sions. For present purposes I quote three passages from the 
poet’s diaries and one from his letters, which show that Grill- 
parzer was keenly alive to the wonders of nature; that he 


* Die deutsche Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1900. 
Vol. I, p. 84. 
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ascribed to nature an important influence upon his soul-life 
and upon his imagination; that he liked to commune with 
nature; and, finally, that his sensitiveness to aspects of nature 
stayed with him to the end of his days. In 1808, Grillparzer 
writes :* 


Nothing is more capable of arousing love, or (according to cir- 
cumstances) sexual passion within me, than a beautiful evening in 
the open air, especially when the moon shines. On a fair morning 
I feel quite different: I am inspired and lifted above all passion. I 
do not believe that I could see the sun rise, on some fair morning, 
while my heart is harboring vindictive or voluptuous thoughts. 


In 1809, he describes the influence of nature upon his imagina- 
tion thus :* 


There is a peculiar charm for me in the observation of the clouds, 
when I take a walk in the evening. My imagination endows them 
with the weirdest shapes, and if these have no definite significance, 
I imagine at least the blue sky as the ocean, and the masses of 
clouds, scattered hither and thither, as islands. There I build 
huts; there I dwell with my sweetheart, and so on. 


The influence of nature upon his imagination was as strong 
in 1852° as in 1809: 


A strange thing happened to me to-day: I walked about, dream- 
ing. I had risen early and taken water from the chalybeate spring, 
then a bath, and another glass of water, and now I was walking 
in the park. Suddenly, I came to a part of the park where I had 
never yet set foot. It was so beautiful, and the groups of trees 
were so charming, that I could not understand how this part had 
escaped my attention to this day. Unfortunately, there were no 
benches, while every place was an invitation to sit down. 


Only a few years before his death, Grillparzer wrote Kath- 
arina Frohlich from Teplitz, June 17, 1865 :° 


Only the park with its magnificent trees and fairly green lawns 
(the comfortable benches should not be forgotten), has entirely 
charmed me. Here I have been sitting for hours, in spite of very 
cold weather, with a book, and with wide-open eyes, as is my habit. 


§ Briefe und Tagebiicher, II, p. 5. *Tbid.; Il, p.. 21. 
5 Jbid., p. 136. 6 Tbid., I, p. 259. 
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Numerous passages in the Tagebiicher, some of which will 
be discussed later, indicate that, as traveler, Grillparzer was 
keenly alive to natural beauty. It may be, as Foglar says, 
that he “never traveled for pleasure’s sake, or only to see a 
beautiful country,” but certain it is that he was never in- 
different to the beauty that came in his way. A dull land- 
scape gave him a sense of oppression. Hence he could say, 
regarding his trip to Germany in 1826:" “If I were to follow 
my innermost inclinations, I should return at once, and journey 
home again. Nature, in these regions, is not sufficiently attrac- 
tive, and the people make me uncomfortable.” 

Interesting conclusions regarding Grillparzer’s personal 
sensitiveness to aspects of nature may be drawn from many 
passages, in prose and verse, which deal with the reaction of 
nature on the human soul. Two points come into considera- 
tion here: the transitory effect of nature reflected in Stimmung, 
and the permanent effect of natural environment reflected in 
the character of man. In May, 1836, Grillparzer stood in 
admiration amidst the attractions of the park of Versailles, 
and with a vivid recollection of what he had seen, he wrote 
in his diary, the same evening:* “ What a park! In all my 
life I have seen nothing more beautiful. Shall I here admire 
nature or art? The sun shone warm, the trodden grass filled 
the air with fragrance, and the heavens were evidently of a 
deeper blue than in our country. J smote my breast. I was 
like a child. Everything so beautiful, so fair’? We should 
not be misled here by the question: ‘‘ Shall I admire nature 
or art?” It is true that the poet was deeply impressed with 
the beauty of the two trianons. He calls them the “ pearls of 
the park,” but he turns back to nature immediately, and his 
thirsty soul drinks in the splendor of sun, sky, and flowers. 
His mood changes. The beauty of nature takes him back to 
the happiest stage of life—childhood. There is innocence 
and naive ecstasy in the words: “I smote my breast. I was 
like a child.” 

But nature’s message was not always joyful. When he 
took leave of the sea, at Terracina, in June, 1819, a melancholy 


"The Roman numbers in the footnotes refer to the Cotta edition in XX 
vols, XX, p. 27. = XX, pe 04. 
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sensation seized upon him. It seemed as if the sea were awu. 
of the esteem in which he held it, and so it cunningly donned 
its fairest appearance:® “In Terracina I enjoyed, for the last 
time on this journey, the sight of the sea. It had arrayed 
itself most beautifully, and lay there in the splendor of 
heavenly blue, with the intention, perhaps, to oppress my heart. 
Sadly, I took leave of the poetic element which combines, in 
such magic manner, formidableness and sweetness of dis- 
position.” 

The beneficent relief brought by a thunder-shower is beauti- 
fully expressed by Drahomira :7° 


Es fiihlt das Aug’, es fiuhlt der Busen sich erweitert 
Und giebt sich hin dem Andrang der Natur, 

Und aller Sinne leicht erregter Chor, 

Gleich schwer Belagerten, die kurz zuvor 

Der Feinde Drang mit Furcht und Graus umfangen, 
Sie offnen jauchzend jedes Thor, 

Den siegenden Befreier zu empfangen. 


References to the influence of natural environment upon 
the formation of character are not infrequent. When Jason 
believes Medea to be inapproachable, his heart is filled with 
hatred for Kolchis :" 

Sein rauher Hauch 
Vertrocknete die schonste Himmelsblume, 
Die je im Garten blithte der Natur; 


and Kreon, to whom the inflexible character of Medea and 
Gora is incomprehensible, blames Kolchis also, when he calls 
both women’? 


Das Bild des dunkeln Landes, das sie zeugte. 


When Primislaus confides to Libussa his plan to found a city, 
she fears that the walls of this city, separating man from 
nature, will have an ill effect upon the character of man. 
Primislaus admits that communion with nature is necessary 
for the human heart :7° 

OGRE. Sy eb a0 SL ps 110. 


at V p> 93: aN D. FSS. 
48 VIII, p. 202: 
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Gemeinschaft mit den wandellosen Dingen, 
Sie ladet ein zum Fihlen und Geniessen. 
Man geht nicht riickwarts, lebt man mit dem All; 


but his progressive ambition is not satisfied with this alone; 
he insists upon carrying out his project, because :’* 


Doch vorwarts schreiten, denken, schaffen, wirken 
Gewinnt nach innen Raum, wenn eng der 4ussre. 


While Primislaus is right from his point of view, Libussa’s 
words of warning contain, perhaps, a good deal of the per- 
sonal inclination of the poet himself who, a child of the city, 
was strongly drawn to idyllic country-life. At the same time, 
we feel the presence of the shadow of Rousseau in this contrast 
between civilization and nature. * 

The sympathetic character of Melitta is also, to a consider- 
able extent at least, the result of early natural environment. 
Her sunny disposition, her cheerfulness, her tender heart, 
her lack of selfishness, and her virginal purity, are traceable 
back to the country which she called home, before Sappho 
purchased her from some slave-trader. Time has cast a 
veil over Melitta’s memory, but this veil is not so thick as to 
obscure entirely the maiden’s recollection: the name of her 
native country has escaped her mind, but its natural sur- 
roundings have left such a deep impression in her soul, that 
she is able to speak of them to Phaon:?® 


Nur seine Blumen, seine Thaler hat 

Behalten das Gedachtnis, nicht den Namen. 

Nur glaub’ ich, lag es, wo die Sonne herkommt, 
Denn dort war alles gar so licht und hell. 


Not only individual but national character is attributed by 
Grillparzer to natural environment, and it appears that his 
comprehension of national character is greatly assisted by his 
study of local nature. On his way to Greece, he passed 
through the fertile country of the Hungarians, and the wealth 
of nature, with which he was here confronted, explained to 
him a part of Hungarian national character which he was 
hitherto unable to understand. In his diary one finds the 


* Ibid. 15 TV,, Ds 162. 
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following significant words :1* “ One understands the high as- 
pirations of the Hungarians, upon seeing their country. I 
am somewhat reconciled with their superlatives. The sun 
goes down, and sets water and air on fire. The young moon 
comes into prominence. . . . An indescribable charm lay 
over the country.” 

All biographers of Grillparzer trace the poet’s musical talent, 
as well as his inclination toward melancholy, back to his 
mother, while his keen intellectual power is generally regarded 
as his paternal heritage. So far as Grillparzer’s love for 
nature may be attributed to pre-natal influence, it appears that 
both parents transmitted an equal share to their offspring. 
In his Autobiography, Grillparzer describes his father as 
follows :1*7 “His outward manner appeared somewhat cold 
and harsh; he avoided all company, but he was a passionate 
friend of nature. To work, at first in his own, later in a 
rented garden, and to grow flowers of all kinds, constituted 
almost his only source of pleasure.” 

So far as Grillparzer’s fine interpretation of the musical 
element in nature is concerned, attention need here be called 
only to the fact that he is, just as for his musical gift, in- 
debted to his mother also for this phase of his nature-poetry. 

Enough has been said, I think, to show in a general way 
that the man Grillparzer was a lover of nature. He was both 
observant and impressionable; and the suggestions that he 
caught entered into and colored the texture of his plays. To 
show in some detail the nature of these manifold reactions 
of the outer world upon his mind and art, is the purpose of 
this study. First, however, by way of orientation, let us 
make a cursory survey of the earlier history of the poetry 
of nature. 
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GENERAL ORIENTATION 


The nature-feeling of the modern man, whether poet or not, 
is to a large extent the product of his reading. We have come 
to look upon nature with the eyes of our poets, without whose 
works the outer world would not react on us as it does. It is 
obvious, then, that our feeling for nature is largely a matter 
of literary tradition. If, therefore, we set out to study the 
Eigenart of a particular poet, we need to know the tradition 
which he inherited, in order to do him justice, and in order to 
avoid the danger of thinking him new, original, or peculiar, 
when in reality he only voices sentiments which have often 
before been expressed by others. It is the purpose of the 
present orientation to classify and illustrate the principal reac- 
tions in the history of nature-poetry, and thus to establish, 
from the outset, those traditions from which Grillparzer drew 
in his own attempt to describe and interpret the external world. 
The treatment of this subject must necessarily be cursory, and 
it is done, without much claim to originality, mainly on the 
basis of Biese’s thorough work,? while, for individual poets 
or epochs, Batt,? Geo. Brandes,? Butcher,* Danton,® Diez,® 
Fairclough,’ De Laprade,® Motz,® Reynolds,?® Rundstrom,"* 
Schmidt,?? and Shairp** have been consulted. 


1Biese, A., Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls bei den Griechen, Kiel, 
1882, and Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls im Mittelalter und in der 
Neuzeit, Leipzig, 1892. 

2 Batt, Max, The Treatment of Nature in German Literature from Giinther 
to the Appearance of Goethe’s Werther, Chicago, 1902. 

8 Die Hauptstrémungen der Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 6 
vols., Leipzig, 1897. 

4Butcher, S. H., Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, London, 1904. 

5 Danton, G. H., The Nature Sense in the Writings of Ludwig Tieck, New 
York, 1907. 

6 Diez, Friedr., Die Poesie der Troubadours, Zwickau, 1826. 

7 Fairclough, H. R., The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Nature, 
Toronto, 1897. 

8 De Laprade, V., Le sentiment de la nature chez les modernes, Paris, 1870. 

"Motz Hk, Uber die Empfindung der Naturschénheit bei den Alten, 
Leipzig, 1865. 

1” Reynolds, Myra, The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between 
Pope and Wordsworth, Chicago, 1896. 

1 Rundstrém, Erich, Das Naturgefihl J. J. Rousseaus, Konigsberg, 1907. 

2 Schmidt, Erich, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, Jena, 1875. 

18 Shairp, J. C., On Poetic Interpretation of Nature, New York, 1877. 
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If poetry in general is the lofty expression of individual 
soul-life, nature-poetry in particular reflects the attitude of 
an entire epoch toward visible phenomena. These various 
epochs in the history of nature-poetry are characterized by 
individual reactions which, however, as Biese points out, 
do not lead to any diametrical contrast between ancient and 
modern nature-sense, but show only gradual differences. 

It might seem, perhaps, as if the possible reactions of the 
human soul upon the external world were too numerous, too 
elusive, and too much intermixed, to permit of any classifica- 
tion whatever. And from the point of view of exact science 
this may be true. If, however, we are content to use the 
word nature somewhat loosely, in its usual literary sense, and 
to consider only those reactions which have played a some- 
what important role in poetry, then the problem does not 
seem so hopeless. The reactions fall under a comparatively 
few heads or types, which it is possible to discriminate, not 
indeed with ideal scientific accuracy, but well enough to serve 
a useful purpose in literary discussion. The principal varie- 
ties appear to be as follows: 

I. THE PRIMITIVE OR ANIMAL REACTION, which expresses 
the pleasure or displeasure that we feel—with children, savages 
and the lower animals—according as nature is physically 
agreeable or disagreeable, useful or harmful. The warm sun 
is appreciated, if the weather is cold; the cool shade, if it is 
hot; the refreshing spring is sought; the luscious fruit joyfully 
gathered; and the fertile fields viewed with happy feelings; 
while, on the other hand, storm, thunder, lightning, volcanic 
eruptions, etc., inspire fear as well as awe. This is the atti- 
tude of Homer toward nature. At his time, the influence of 
mythological concepts and ideals was of extreme importance, 
so that it is not surprising to find that it enters largely into his 
portraiture of nature. Since the gods were uppermost in 
public interest, an independent and subjective nature-poetry 
could hardly take root. This, however, does not mean that 
Homer’s epics show no true appreciation of nature’s beauties; 


4 Op. cit., p. 129. 
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on the contrary, the theory expounded by Gervinus, Otfried 
Miller,1® Becker,” and even Schiller?® (to the effect that 
Greek nature-sense, if it existed at all, was of a very inferior 
order), has been completely overthrown by Biese, who points 
out that there is an abundance of passages in Homer which 
establish the fact that the poet was keenly alive to nature’s 
aspects. While this Homeric appreciation of nature appears 
naive and simple, it is genuine and free from affectation. It 
is difficult to choose from the numerous passages which bear 
evidence of Homer’s feeling for nature. However, the pas- 
sage which is quoted below is a fair illustration of the naive 
expression of awe and terror which the raging elements, 
mythologically personified, inspired in the heart of primi- 
tive man :7° 
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2. THE DEVOUT REACTION, which reveals a feeling of admi- 
ration or awe in the presence of nature conceived as the handi- 
work of a personal God. Such is, in the main, the character 
of Hebrew nature-poetry, all of which reflects the monotheistic 
idea. For the Hebrew, nature is not an end per se, but only 
a means to an end, the end being Jehovah. Thus the psalmist :?° 


When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him?... 


It cannot be said that the ancient Hebrew was unappreciative 
of the beauty of nature, or that rigid asceticism smothered 
within his heart the typically human joie de vivre: he loved 


15 Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Vol. I, p. 113. 

16 Handbuch der Archiologie der Kunst, p. 468. 

1 Charikles, I, p. 219. 

8 Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, ed. Cotta, XII, p. 187. 
19 Odyssey, V, 291-296. 

2 Psalm VIII, 3, 4+ 
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to gaze at the stars, and to watch the birds; the grandeur of 
the sea inspired him with awe, and the bright sunshine filled 
him with delight. However, he forgot at no time to associate 
with his realistic enjoyment the ideal which, in his opinion, 
is the source of it all. Whether we may speak of an actual 
appreciation and enjoyment of nature under such circum- 
stances, is perhaps doubtful, for it is difficult to imagine that 
an individual who is constantly endeavoring to locate the 
source of a pleasure feels as keen an enjoyment as he whose 
entire nervous sensitiveness is thrilled with the actual realisa- 
tion of a pleasurable experience, and who has, consequently, 
no thought of the cause of his sensation. 

It is interesting to observe that it is not only nature’s bounty 
which suggests to the Hebrew the thought of God, but that 
the same suggestion comes to him as he drags his tired body 
over the hot sands of the desert, and as he is near death from 
want of water. Even under such circumstances, when cursing 
and disbelieving would be quite intelligible from a human 
point of view, the weak body is subdued by the mind concen- 
trated upon God. So in Psalm LXVII, where David sings: 


O God, Thou art my God; early will I seek Thee: my soul 
thirsteth for Thee, my flesh longeth for Thee in a dry and thirsty 
land, where no water is;... 


An appreciation of nature apart from Jehovah and his wor- 
ship is therefore not to be expected from this people whose 
characteristic attitude the psalmist sums up as follows: 


Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heavens; let Thy glory be 
above all the earth. 


3. THE EROTIC REACTION, that is, the effect produced by the 
spring-time (nature’s pairing-time), with its flowers, birds and 
sunshine, with its suggestion of sexual love and of erotic 
images. This reaction is reflected in the nature-poetry of the 
troubadours and minnesingers, a nature-poetry where nature 
is the means and love the end. Bernart de Ventadorn, for 
example, tells us that his love for his sweetheart is never so 
deep as in spring; he takes a naive delight in the natural beauty 


21 Psalm LXVIII. 
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which surrounds him, but he does not describe this beauty at 
length. Using a few terms, such as grass, foliage, blossoms, 
and nightingale, he hastens on as it were to his subject proper, 
viz., love. The lines quoted below form the beginning of the 
poem, and the inference lies near that nature was looked upon 
as the most fitting background for love and as a good intro- 
duction to the subject. 


Quant l’erba fresqu’ el fuelha par 

E la flors botona el verian, 

E.1 rossinhols autet e clar 

Leva sa votz e mou son chan, 

Joy ai de luy e ioy ai de la flor 

E ioy de me e de mi dous maior ;” 
The poet is ready to express his appreciation of nature, but 
nature cannot inspire him as much as love; love stands higher 
in his esteem than nature, and nature as such is not his theme, 
as the following lines naively admit: 


Dans totas partz suy de ioy claus e sens, 
Mas sel (1. e., love) es ioys que totz autres ioys vens.” 


What Diez says** about the nature-poetry of the troubadours, 
is equally true of the minnesingers, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide not excepted. The greatest lyric poet of the Middle 
Ages deliberately turns his back on nature and worships at 
the shrine of woman. So in his well-known spring-song: 


Wir lazen alle bluomen stan und kapfen an das werde wip. 


It is true that, in this poem, Walther expresses Bernart’s 
thought in more poetic language, but the fundamental idea 
remains the same: woman is looked upon as the ideal, and 
nature is subordinated. This is, therefore, not a description 
of nature for nature’s sake. 

4. THE SPIRITISTIC REACTION, showing how nature was con- 


22 Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, Leipzig, 1902, p. 58. 

3 Tbid. 

% Diez, F., Die Poesie der Troubadours, Zwickau, 1826, p. 123: “The 
green of the meadows and trees, the scent of flowers, the radiance of the 
sun, the song of the birds, form the sole material for the description of 
nature, and not once has this material been used for painting a small, clear 
picture, but all appears in confusion and is, in reality, barely mentioned.” 
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ceived as a source of mysterious oracles, voices, messages (the 
echo, the wind, the murmuring stream, etc.), which speak to 
man with a more or less definite meaning and show interest 
in his affairs. This reaction is largely represented by the 
nature-poetry of the Renaissance. What the troubadours and 
minnesingers were unable to accomplish on account of their 
lack of critical consciousness, that was now made possible 
through the resurrection of ancient ideals. The appreciation 
of nature’s sympathetic message and appeals to her for assist- 
ance are not new: the three classical dramatists of antiquity— 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides—eloquently express their 
consciousness of nature’s sympathetic power. In Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes nature sympathetically replies through the mouth 
of the echo to Philoctetes, who is left alone with the wild 
beasts of the forest, alone with his misery and with nature. 
This incipient demand of sympathy and compassion brought 
man and nature closer together, and gave rise, at the same 
time, to a longing for harmonious union with nature, the pre- 
requisite for which is solitude. Passages which express the 
longing for solitude are not infrequent in the works of the 
dramatic trio, and Euripides’ melancholy language is often so 
strikingly modern, especially because of the sentimental ele- 
ment which it contains and which induces Butcher® to refer 
to Euripides as “the fore-runner of modern romanticism,” 
that one is often reminded of recent poetry. It is quite natural, 
therefore, if on reading Creusa’s words in Jom (line 796) : 


O for wings to cleave the liquid air beyond the land of Hellas, 
Away to the Western stars, so keen the anguish of my soul! 


Schiller’s familiar words suggest themselves :?° 


Eilende Wolken, Segler der Lifte! 
Wer mit euch wanderte, mit euch schiffte! 


It is true that Greek nature-poetry lacked the conception 
of nature and God as one, and the profound mysticism of the 
Romantic School, but it should not be overlooked that there is 
keen and genuine appreciation of nature expressed through 


* Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, p. 295. 
7 Maria Stuart, III, 1. 
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vivid description which gradually assumed a consciously sub- 
jective and strongly emotional character. 

Renaissance nature-poetry appears at its best in landscape- 
paintings which are of a more individual and subjective type 
even than those of the Hellenic Age. The solitude of nature 
is now consciously sought and enjoyed, and there arises a 
sentimental and melancholy nature-poetry characterized by a 
fondness for ruins and graves, which has its foundation in 
the memory of ancient legends and of ancient history. 

In the original sense of the term, Petrarch is a minnesinger, 
because he is preeminently a poet of love. But while Walther 
von der Vogelweide regards nature only as an intermediary, 
Petrarch forms so close an association of the concepts nature 
and love, that they merge into one another. In the solitude 
of nature he converses with his beloved Laura; in nature he 
seeks and finds solace when he becomes aware that there will 
never be any response to his love; and nature, finally, stays his 
suicidal hand. Even after Laura’s death, Petrarch finds in 
nature the needed friend who mourns with him, who comforts 
and sustains him :?7 


Per alti monti e per selva aspre trovo 
Qualche riposo; ogni abitato loco 

E nemico mortal degli occhi miei. 

A ciascun passo nasce un pensier novo 
Della mia donna, che sorente in gioco 
Gira’l tormento ch’i’ porto per lei. 


The great nature-poet of the Renaissance is Shakespeare, 
whose work abundantly illustrates all the types of nature- 
feeling hitherto considered. So true is this, and so well- 
known, that quotation appears unnecessary. Indeed it would 
be a bold thesis to maintain that there is any type of nature- 
feeling known to the modern man which is not expressed, or 
at least adumbrated, somewhere in the works of Shakespeare. 

A nature-poetry such as Shakespeare’s can be compared only 
with most recent productions in this field, and even then it 
must be emphasized that but very few poets come into con- 


1 Canzone, XIII. 
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sideration as his competitors, perhaps only Goethe, Byron and 
Shelley.?® 

5, THE ANTI-SOCIAL OR MISANTHROPIC REACTION, showing 
the conception of nature as a safe refuge from man’s incon- 
stancy, from the vice and corruption of the city, from the evils 
of civilization, and from the cruelty and injustice of human 
society. As I have already observed, a phase of this feeling 
is found in the Greek poetry of solitude. One is also re- 
minded of Horace and his Sabine farm, remote from the bad- 
ness of the Roman civium prava iubentium. We often meet 
it also in Shakespeare, more especially perhaps in his romantic 
comedies. Take for example these verses from Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.?® 


How use doth breed a habit in a man! 

The shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns; 
Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And, to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 
Tune my distresses and record my woes. 


In the eighteenth century, however, the feeling comes into 
literature in a more intense form, expressing not so much a 
pure love of nature or of solitude as a passionate aversion to 
the works and ways of the civilized man. The herald of this 
new feeling—so far as it is new—was Jean Jacques Rousseau 
who was, to some extent at least, indebted to England. Upon 
his return from his idyllic sojourn at Chambéry and Les 
Charmettes, he studied zealously the descriptive nature-poetry 
of Pope, Thomson and Young, but his inborn love for nature 
carried him far beyond any of his predecessors. For Rousseau 
there was no happiness without nature: life in Paris, with all 
the attractions which civilization and culture could offer was 
loathsome to him. In the Ermitage, near Montmorency, to 
which he had fled, he felt at home, surrounded by living forms 
of his own imagination. Rousseau’s important position in the 
history of nature-poetry is due to the fact that he sees in 
nature the primeval and universal Good which the badness of 
man had debased. It is true that Rousseau’s standpoint is still 


8 Biese, p. 224. aIANcta Vin SCaae 
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theistic, in so far as God is proclaimed as nature’s creator, but 
we find here, nevertheless, the beginning of a pantheistic 
idealization of nature, which culminates in Goethe. Atheism 
is incomprehensible to Rousseau, for the very reason that all 
nature represents to him a grand revelation of God. Those 
who live amidst the wonders of nature cannot be without 
faith: “ Je comprends comment les habitants des villes qui ne 
voient que des murs, des rues et des crimes, ont peu de foi; 
mais je ne puis comprendre comment des campagnards, et 
surtout des solitaires, peuvent n’en point avoir.”°° Rundstrom** 
well characterises the difference between Rousseau and the 
theists, by pointing out that Rousseau needs no demonstration 
of God, since he knows that God exists. Expressed in other 
words, this means that, to the theist, God represents an idea; 
to Rousseau, however, God is a fact. And this fact is always 
before him, always within his reach: nature reveals the god- 
head. 

The exalted rank which Rousseau assigns to nature makes 
a nature-worship possible, and nature-worship presupposes 
intimate association with nature. Hence Rousseau’s constant 
desire which, when granted, is the cause of “ inexpressible 
rapture,” to “s’identifier avec la nature entiére.’*? Only in 
solitude is he able thoroughly to appreciate the grandeur of 
nature, because only when absolutely undisturbed is it possible 
for him to concentrate his thoughts upon so lofty a subject. 
Thus he flees civilization and turns to nature, and when the 
last obstacle between himself and God is removed, he kneels in 
adoration in the temple which the Lord has erected for Him- 
self: “Je n’ai jamais aimé a prier dans la chambre; il me 
semble que les murs et tous ces petits ouvrages des hommes 
s’interposent entre Dieu et moi. J’aime a le contempler dans 
ses oeuvres tandis que mon coeur s’éléve a lui.** 

It must not be overlooked that Rousseau was a true son of 
his century, “ whose very nature-sense does not fail to reveal 
the foundation of a morbid disposition which may be analyzed 
as Weltschmerz, Weltflucht, misanthropy, or melancholia.’’** 

8 Rousseau, ed. Hachette, IX, p. 72. ™P. 56. 


32 Rousseau, IX, p. 376. 33 Rousseau, VIII, p. 160. 
* Biese, p. 358. 
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Rousseau changed the direction of the current of nature-poetry, 
but it remained for Goethe to change the current itself. This 
new current is 

6. THE PANTHEISTIC REACTION, representing the identifica- 
tion of nature with the godhead. Nature is conceived as 
omnipresent divinity speaking to the human soul, not with 
separate and localized voices, but as a totality. 

In the inimitable scene where Gretchen appears so sweetly 
and naively concerned in guiding her lover back to the path of 
orthodox catholicism, Faust relieves her tender anxiety by 
dwelling at length upon his religious feeling ; and so convincing 
is the expression of his pantheism, so close is the adaptation 
of his own lofty ideas to the unconsciously narrow boundaries 
of Margaret’s religious tolerance, that she is forced to admit: 
“Ungefahr sagt das der Pfarrer auch.” The passage in 
question is so well-known that it may suffice to quote its last 
summarizing lines: 

Erfull’ davon dein Herz, so gross es ist, 

Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefihle selig bist, 

Nenn’ es dann, wie du willst, 

Nenn’s Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafir! Gefiuhl ist alles; 

Name ist Schall und Rauch, 

Umnebelnd Himmelsglut. 
Special emphasis must here be placed upon the words Gefihl 
ist alles, for therein consists the very essence of the youthful 
Goethe’s message. For Goethe life is feeling, and feeling 
comes through nature, so that direct communion with nature 
becomes a necessity for human existence. That is the reason 
why Goethe, as Robert Saitschick puts it,** “ could grasp only 
that philosophy which establishes and intensifies our inborn 
feeling that we are one with nature; a philosophy which trans- 
forms this feeling into profound and calm contemplation, in 
whose perpetual syncrisis and diacrisis we recognise a godly 
life.” That is why all the works of Goethe bear the stamp of 
that vitality which can only spring from real life and from 
nature. 


5 Goethes Charakter, Stuttgart, 1898, p. 1109. 
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As for the Naturschwarmerei of Werther, it has been so well 
analyzed by Laprade,®* Erich Schmidt?’ and Biese,** that any 
further attempt in that direction appears useless. A remark 
may be made, however, on the difference between Werther and 
the Nouvelle Héloise. While in Rousseau’s work nature occu- 
pies a secondary position, serving the purpose of a suitable 
background, Goethe connects nature directly with every im- 
pulse and act of young Werther, and he drops entirely the con- 
trast between civilization and nature which is so strongly 
emphasized by Rousseau. On the other hand, with Goethe 
nature no longer appears as the reflection of the godhead, but 
as God Himself. Conventionality and unnatural affection, in 
short all that may be gathered together in the one term Zopf, 
is entirely foreign to Werther. Like Rousseau, Werther is 
passionately fond of solitude, but he is not a misanthrope. He 
speaks to nature, and nature replies. He feels nature as love. 
There exist between nature and Werther unbreakable bonds of 
sympathy which lead to the well-defined reflex action: “ Wie 
die Natur sich zum Herbste neigt, wird es Herbst in mir und 
um mich her. Meine Blatter werden gelb, und schon sind die 
Blatter der benachbarten Baume abgefallen.”*® Biese justly 
remarks*® that Werther’s feeling for nature rests upon the 
foundation of poetic pantheism. 

There remains only a word to be said here with regard to 
the evolution of the interpretation of nature within Goethe 
himself. I borrow for this purpose the language of R. M. 
Meyer,** who so clearly defines the various stages: “For the 
illusionist Werther, nature was the sacred, pure, world-foreign 
and inapproachable maiden; for the maturing disciple of Char- 
lotte von Stein, the all-providing, all-loving, indefatigable 
mother; for the author of Tasso and Iphigema, the ruling 
all-powerful queen; for the poet in old age, the only adorable 
goddess: 

Werde jeder bessere Sinn 
Dir zum Dienst erbotig! 
Jungfrau, Mutter, Konigin, 
Gottin, bleibe gnadig! 
20'OP: Cit, DP. 323; 330; 340s 7 Op. Cit., pp. 173 ff. 


3 Op: cit, pp. 380 fi. 39 Ed. Hempel, XIV, p. 83. 
eh Shei “ Goethe, p. 576. 
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7. THE ROMANTIC REACTION, consisting of two distinct cur- 
rents: (a) the largely sentimental feeling for nature shown 
especially by the older members of the Romantic School and 
well exemplified in Stolberg’s 


Siisse, heilige Natur, 
Lass mich gehn auf deiner Spur, 


and (b) the feeling of wild delight in nature’s destructive and 
terrible aspects, such as the storm at sea, the cyclone in the 
woods. 

Music and nature are the passions of Romanticism, and, 
of the earlier Romantic poets, Tieck and Novalis best reveal 
the truth of such a statement. Grillparzer, as an interpreter 
of the musical element in nature; is greatly indebted to the 
Romantic School, and there is many a passage in Grillparzer’s 
sympathetic nature-poetry which reminds one vividly of such 
words as those uttered by Tieck’s Franz Sternbald: 


Ich mochte die ganze Welt mit Liebesgesangen durchstrémen, 
den Mondschimmer und die Morgenr6te anriihren, dass sie mein 
Leid und Gltick wiederklingen, dass die Melodie Baume, Zweige, 
Blatter und Graser ergreife, damit alle spielend meinen Gesang wie 
mit Millionen Zungen wiederholen mussten. 


What I have called the second phase of the romantic reac- 
tion is illustrated in a well-known passage of Faust: 


Und wenn der Sturm im Walde braust und knarrt, 
Die Riesenfichte stiirzend Nachbaraste 

Und Nachbarstamme quetschend nieder streift, 
Und ihrem Fall dumpf hohl der Hiigel donnert; 
Dann fiihrst du mich zur sichern Hohle, zeigst 
Mich dann mir selbst, und meiner eignen Brust 
Geheime tiefe Wunder 6Offnen sich. 


Among the English Romanticists who were contemporary with 
Grillparzer, this feeling is expressed most frequently by Lord 
Byron. The following passages from Childe Harold are char- 
acteristic : 

Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 


Though always changing, in her aspect mild; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill, 
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Her never-wean’d, though not her favour’d child. 

Oh! She is fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polish’d dares pollute her path; 

To me by day or night she ever smiled, 

Though I have marked her when none other hath, 

And sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath.” 


And then, Canto III, 92, 93: 


The sky is changed!—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as in the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


And this is in the night:—Most glorious Night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! Let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! ... 


“Canto, 11,37. 


II 


GRILLPARZER’S DESCRIPTION OF NATURE 


In his description of nature Grillparzer often animadverts 
on the relation between nature and man. Both nature and 
man, the “ king of creation,” are subject to law and order, and 
neither nature nor man exists without purpose. Nature, how- 
ever, is subject to her own laws which man, also, must obey. 
This law of nature surrounds man like an invisible net from 
which there is no escape, and the transgression of which means 
death and destruction. Man is well aware of the existence of 
this law, but he is unable to comprehend it, for in spite of all 
the knowledge he boasts, he is a king without sceptre: he sits 
upon the throne of creation, but nature rules. In the poem 
of 1842 Wie viel weisst du, o Mensch, der Schopfung Komg,* 
Grillparzer sets forth this idea with considerable sarcasm. 
But this is not the only place where one may find a recognition 
of the exalted position of nature, mingled with sarcastic, pessi- 
mistic reflections on the physical and mental imperfections of 
man. So, for example, in the poem Pflanzgenwelt,? the poet 
shows that nature, conscious of her purpose, follows gladly 
the outlined paths, and is satisfied with her lot, while man— 
shiftless and malcontent—might learn a valuable lesson from 
trees and flowers. A melancholy note is sounded in the poem 
Im Gewichshaus,? where Grillparzer laments the brevity of 
human life, in contrast with the permanency of nature: 


Aloe! Aloe! 

Blithest so schon. 

Aber nur einmal in Menschengedenken. 
Aloe! 

Wir leben nur eines, 

Ein einziges Menschengedenken. 
Wenn die erste Bliite voriiber, 


aT ps SS a perl 7s 3 Tbid. 
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Aloe, Aloe! 
Wo Zeit fiir die zweite? 


Nature is looked upon by Grillparzer as perfect, while man 
is imperfect; nature is permanent, man is transitory; nature 
follows and reaches her aim, man wavers, stumbles and falls. 
Man is in need of nature’s assistance and sympathy, and both 
are granted him: nature loves man (the relation between the 
two is that of parent to child), and man returns this love. 
Gradually, as his appreciation and gratitude mature, he sinks 
into nature’s wide-open arms, finding comfort and compassion. 
In unity with nature man finds strength, and by conforming 
to her laws, he may be able to increase his vitality. Hence 
the confident words of Rudolf in the Brudergwist:4 

Mein Haus wird bleiben immerdar... 

. weil es, einig mit dem Geist des All, 
Durch Klug und scheinbar Unklug, rasch und zogernd, 
Den Gang nachahmt der ewigen Natur, ... 


Turning now from the general to the particular, let us first 
take up the poetry of the seasons. Naturally Spring plays the 
most important role. The arrival of spring is beautifully 
described in a poem by that title. The cries of the cuckoo 
herald the approach of the fairest season of the year, and by 
means of a play upon the word Kukuck, which the poet 
changes to Guck, guck!, the birds’ surprise and pleasure are 
cleverly drawn. The melting snow is likened to white 
draperies, which a servant now proceeds to remove from the 
furniture in the house, while another attendant is busy spread- 
ing magnificent rugs, for which the blossoming trees have 
furnished the material. This exquisite picture, over which the 
golden gate-keeper (the sun) is pouring floods of light, is 
made alive—like fine scenery on a modern stage by the sweet 
notes of a well-trained voice—by the clever little orchestra of 
nature which always plays in harmony, even if no rehearsals 
have been held. Slowly, and with dignity, the stranger now 
approaches, and while the orchestra is playing a joyous tune 
of welcome, while sweet little flowers are crowding both sides 
of the path over which he must come, while all nature rejoices 


“TXerp. 67; 5 Frihlingskommen, I, p. 210. 
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in anxious anticipation, the king now takes possession of his 
kingdom. The heart of the poet is touched: the universal 
rejoicing communicates itself to his muse, and thus spring is 
also for him a source of blessing: new life and new vigor 
follow in the wake of the “king.” 

Full of charming details referring to spring, though its con- 
clusion breathes pessimism and despair, is the poem Als mein 
Schreibpult zersprang.6 All nature longs for Spring: 


Und des Frithlings Kuss entgegen 
Dehnt, erwacht, sich Zweig und Ast. 


But not only the trees in the forest experience this conscious 
longing, even the wood, which has long since ceased to be part 
of a tree, and which man has already turned to his own pur- 
poses, is affected by the powerful influence of spring, and 
makes a last though futile effort to grow and sprout. Grill- 
parzer also feels the potent forces of rejuvenating spring act- 
ing upon him; he, too, makes an effort to produce and bear: 
a new enthusiasm, fanned by spring breezes, seems to awaken 
in him, but it proves to be nothing but the last rally, which is 
immediately followed by death: 


Und mein Busen drangt und hebt sich; 
Doch, nicht fahig mehr zu griinen, 
Achzt er laut auf und—zerbirst. 


The pessimism of these lines, which date from the year 1813, 
is a reflex of unhappy moods and experiences which caused 
Grillparzer to despair, for a while, of his poetic talent. 
Grillparzer regards spring as nature’s youth. Youth is a 
formative period, a period of hope and of enjoyment. In Fiir 
eim sechzehnjihriges Madchen’ the poet advises the maid to 
make the best of her youth. He writes these lines in the month 
of May, the fairest of the whole year, and compares the short 
duration of spring beauty with the few months of pleasure, of 
youth, which are still in store for the maiden of sweet sixteen. 
Soon this happy time will be behind her, and the serious duties 
awaiting her as wife and mother will tax her strength and 
occupy her time. Spring is but brief, and summer, autumn, 
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winter will follow in rapid succession. Be happy then while 
nature herself rejoices. Enjoy life while you are young: Dum 
loquimur, fugerit invida Aetas; carpe diem!® Or, in Grill- 
parzer’s language: 


Flattre, bunter Sommervogel, 
Sonnenwend’ ist bald vorbei .. . 
Flattre! Denn noch ist der Mai. 


Optimism and hope thus lie in the words of Bertha,® who 
looks forward with pleasure to the approach of May, 


Wo das Feld sich kleidet neu, 
Wo die Lifte sanfter wehen 
Und die Blumen auferstehen. 


On the other hand, when Graf Borotin complains?® of the 
difficulty which he experiences in giving up, one by one, all 
the fair hopes “In der Jugend Lenz empfangen,” we have to 
deal with one of Grillparzer’s personal pessimistic reflections 
where Youth-Spring, and Old-Age-Winter, are mournfully 
contrasted. 

In another part of the Ahnfrau1 Bertha compares the feel- 
ing of hope, which begins gradually to fill her heart, with the 
effect of “ Spring’s soothing finger,’ which removes the dark 
envelope from the tender germ, and, likewise, in the poem 
Der Genesene,!? the hopeful attitude toward life, upon the 
recovery from an illness, is likened to the awakening and to 
the productive power of spring: 


Und als ob der Lenz erwache 
All mit seiner Freuden Chor, 
Treibt es nach der langen Brache 
Griine Spitzen neu hervor. 


But spring means more to Grillparzer than only youth and 
hope. Linked with these two characteristics is the direct influ- 
ence which spring exerts upon the human heart by fostering 
love. The beauty of nature, at this particular time of the 
year, is a powerful stimulus to passion, but our poet never 

8 Horace, Odes, I, 11. ® Ahnfrau, IV, p. 16. 
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so directly associates spring with love, as the minnesingers are 
wont to do. Love, according to Grillparzer, may be inspired 
by nature’s beauty at any time, although spring, which means 
hope, is, perhaps, the most favorable period. This idea is 
expressed in the poem Intermezzo:'* in the month of May, 
when the flowers bloom and when the sweet melodies of the 
forest birds resound, love investigates if the natural condi- 
tions are favorable: 


Da hebt sich eine Scholle, 
Die Liebe lauscht hervor, 
Ob noch der Winter grolle, 
Noch laut der Stiirme Chor? 


This sounds, perhaps, as if love had been asleep throughout 
the long winter months. However, this is not so: love is like 
a tender flower, unable to endure, unprotected, the hardships 
of cold; and like a flower it demands to be cherished and 
nursed. The sheltering roof of man affords ample protection 
during the cold season, and thus we read, in the last stanza: 


Doch friert es etwa nachtig, 
Sucht sie der Menschen Dach 
Und schiirt ein Feuer machtig 
Im jungen Herzen wach. 


The beauty of the description of spring and love is intensi- 
fied by the introduction of the musical element to which the 
Romantic School paid marked attention. The music of love, 
its wonderful crescendo, its resounding forte, fortissimo, and 
its gradual decrescendo, piano, pianissimo, and final morente, 
is alluded to in a glowing tribute to the nightingale, the song- 
bird of love. The lines in question form the last stanza of 
the poem Mistress Shaw:*4 


Da tont vom Busch ein Laut der Wunderkehle, 

Es steigt und schwillt, klingt nach, verhallt und stirbt. 
Hab Dank, du Zauberin, o Philomele, 

In die verloren, man sich selbst erwirbt. 


Apart from those pessimistic references which we attributed 
to unfortunate circumstances in the poet’s life, Grillparzer’s 
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description of spring is altogether joyous. It is his constant 
endeavor to bring out the loveliness of the season, and to 
show its manifold aspects. He succeeds well, and his success 
seems to be due to the fact that he is well able to gather the 
various details together into one picture, where excessive in- 
tensity of light is artistically avoided by the use of well-dis- 
tributed shadow. It is with interest that we watch the painter 
Grillparzer at work. Touch after touch we see him make 
upon the canvas with his saturated colors, and, at last, perhaps 
only in one line, he makes reference to the effect. One of the 
best pictures of this kind, in which I fail to find the lack of 
warmth and color for which Grillparzer’s lyric efforts have 
been criticised, may be quoted in conclusion. The words are 
Publipor’s in Spartakus :*® 


Wie wenn des jungen Frihlings lauer Finger 

Den Schnee streift von der Erde starren Gliedern, 
Das Gras hervortritt aus der Winterhiille, 

Der Rose zarte Wangen suss erroten, 

Die blauen Glocklein holde Freude tonen, 

Die Knospe auszieht ihren rauhen Pelz, 

Des Bachleins Wellen durch die Wiesen hiipfen, 
Und alles lebt und atmet und sich freut. 


Summer, it appears, appeals to Grillparzer’s nature-sense 
most effectively at night, but his descriptions of summer seem 
few among the numerous references to other phases of nature. 
A touch of weariness and languor rests upon the few passages 
that deal with this subject. Exhausted from the heat of day, 
nature enjoys the refreshing breezes of a summer-night, and 
man seeks comfort in cooling waves. So says Hero in Des 
Meeres und der Liebe Wellen:** 


Wo, wie der Mensch, der, mid am Sommerabend, 
Vom Ufer steigt ins weiche Wellenbad 

Und, von dem lauen Strome rings umfangen, 

In gleicher Warme seine Glieder breitet, . . 


The balmy air and the inebriating fragrance of a multitude 
of blossoms increase the languor of the senses, and so, gradu- 
ally, lead to self-oblivion. Nothing disturbs the holy com- 
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munion with nature, and even the melancholy vibrating notes 
of the lute, luring like the voice of the nightingale, add to the 
scene of universal repose and peace: the air listens, and the 
foliage ceases to stir because of the lack of wind:" 


Hab’ ich’s euch doch schon erzahlet, 
Wie in einer Sommernacht 

Ich dort in dem nahen Walde 

Mich lustwandelnd einst erging 

Und, vom Schmeichelhauch der Lifte, 
Von dem Duft der tausend Bluten 
Eingelullt in stiss Vergessen, 

Weiter ging als je zuvor. 

Wie mit einmal durch die Nacht 
Einer Laute Klang erwacht, * 
Klagend, stohnend, Mitleid flehend, 
Mit der Tonkunst ganzer Macht, 
Girrend bald gleich zarten Tauben 
Durch die dichtverschlungnen Lauben, 
Bald mit langgedehntem Schall 
Lockend gleich der Nachtigall, 

Dass die Ltifte schweigend horchten 
Und das Laub der regen Espe 

Seine Regsamkeit vergass. 


The almost total neglect of autumn in Grillparzer’s treat- 
ment of the seasons is characteristic. Is this due to the fact 
that he does not care for autumn, or that he attributes but 
little importance to this season? Neither one nor the other 
can be true, because so careful an observer of nature as Grill- 
parzer does not fail to appreciate the charm of an autumnal 
landscape; nor is there any reference to autumn which implies 
that the poet regards this season as inferior to spring, summer 
and winter. The fact is that Grillparzer’s Herbststimmung 
is somber, because autumn heralds the approach of winter, 
which he dreads. The realisation of the impending necessity 
of destruction is keener than the pleasure to be derived from 
an autumnal landscape, and, it is interesting to note, the out- 
look into the future is more painful to the poet than the actual 
experience proves to be later, when the dreaded future has 
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come. Death itself has no horrors for Grillparzer, but the 
gradual and inevitable process of dissolution preparatory to 
ultimate chaos deeply affects him. The leaves which are blown 
from the trees in autumn storms are called “sommersatt”’ in 
the poem Ein Herbstblatt,1® and this one word characterizes 
Grillparzer’s attitude toward autumn, and explains, perhaps, 
his preference for winter: all excesses lead to disease, and 
disease is ultimately fatal. This condition gives rise to a 
melancholy sensation in the poet, and may even go so far as 
to become unbearable and repulsive to him. 

How different is the exhilarating atmosphere with which 
we meet in the poem Dezemberlied.® Winter, the poet argues, 
deprives nature of a great deal, but the loss on one side is 
compensated by the gain on the other. This observation is 
then followed by a comparison of the two great extremes, 
winter and spring: 

Eis dein Schmuck und fallend Laub 
Deine Schmetterlinge. 

Rabe deine Nachtigall, 

Schnee dein Bliitenstauben; 

Deine Blumen, traurig all, 

Auf gefrornen Scheiben. 


A slight vibration of melancholy is perceivable also in this 
passage, but we can hardly expect anything else when falling 
leaves and butterflies, raven and nightingale, snow and the 
rain of blossoms, etc., are considered side by side. It is in 
this very contrast that I find the beauty of the description: the 
attributes of nature are vastly different in spring and in 
winter, but Grillparzer substitutes the attributes of the latter 
for those of the former. Another note of appreciation rings 
through the subsequent stanzas, where the beneficent influence 
of the retreat to the fireside, in winter, is mentioned. For 
man in general, and for the poet in particular, one of the 
effects of this season is of utmost importance: 

Sammlung, jene Gotterbraut, 

Mutter alles Grossen, 


Steigt herab auf deinen (Winter’s) Laut 
Segeniibergossen. 
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This is why Grillparzer cannot understand the disrespectful 
epithet Wiirger by which winter is sometimes designated. He, 
on the contrary, bids him welcome; he looks far beneath the 
surface, and expresses the result of his examination with the 
appreciative words: 


Und die Winter der Natur 
Sind der Geister Lenze. 


The vivid contrast between winter and spring, the sudden and 
unexpected transition from one to the other, appears also in 
his Diary on his Italian journey:?° 


Noch in der Nacht passierten wir Monselice; endlich brach der 
Tag an, eben als Rovigo vor uns lag. Ich schaute um mich her 
und schaute wieder, aber es war kein Traum. Schien es doch, als 
ob die Welt der Marchen wiedergekehrt ware, und irgend ein 
wohlthatiger Zauberer uns in der Nacht in einen andern Weltteil 
gefiihrt hatte. Auf unserer Reise bis Triest fanden wir iberall 
noch Schnee und Winter; die See, das @As arpvyeros, bot kein Griin 
als das ihres Wassers, in Venedig sprosst und gritint nichts, selbst 
keine Baume; nach der Uberfahrt tiber die Lagunen fanden wir 
das Land schon in Nacht verhillt, wir befanden uns daher mit 
unsern Gedanken noch im Winter, und wenn wir auch glaubten, 
manches weiter vorgeriickt zu sehn, als in den Gegenden, die wir 
verlassen, so konnte doch der Unterschied, Zeit und Entfernung 
betrachtet, unserer Meinung nach nicht so gross sein. Nun stellte 
sich aber mit einemmal eine ganz andere Welt dar. Griine Felder, 
von lebendigen Zaunen umfangen, mit Feigen—und Maulbeer- 
baumen besetzt, an denen sich festonartig Weinreben fortwanden; 
mit einem Worte: wir waren in Italien angelangt. 


The more one studies the poetry of winter in Grillparzer, 
the more one notes his fondness for that season. And yet 
there is a number of descriptive passages referring to winter, 
which bear the marks of blackest pessimism and despair. 
Bertha’s gloomy description of the winter-night,2! where the 
earth is likened to a corpse over which winter has spread the 
shroud of snow, is motivated and made appreciable by her 
youth. She longs for spring because her heart is young, be- 
cause her blood is warm. To her, winter is as yet a cold 
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mystery of death and horror, which she fears because she is 
not sufficiently mature to comprehend it. This explanation, 
however, cannot be offered when one considers Grillparzer’s 
somber winter-poem Polarszene,?2 for here the poet speaks 
himself. Death is also here the chord, and plaintive is the 
note which rings throughout both stanzas. It is not so much 
the presence of ice and snow, and the lack of warming sun- 
shine, which seems to freeze Grillparzer’s poetic imagination 
and deprive him of his productive ambition: a keener con- 
sciousness of utter desolation and, consequently, a depres- 
sion sufficiently powerful to kill all self-confidence and hope, 
must be attributed directly to the total absence of song-birds. 
The musical poet needs encouragement from nature’s voice: 


Auf blinkenden Gefilden 
Ringsum nur Eis und Schnee, 
Verstummt der Trieb zu bilden, 
Kein Sanger in der Hoh’! 

Kein Strauch, der Labung bote, 
Kein Sonnenstrahl, der frei. 
Und nur des Nordlichts Rote 
Zeigt wiist die Wustenei. 


Grillparzer here expresses his temporary Stummung, as he says 
in the second stanza: 


So sieht’s in einem Innern, 
So steht’s in einer Brust, 
Erstorben die Gefiihle, 

Des Gritinens frische Lust. 
Nur schimmernde Ideen, 

Im Kalten angefacht, 
Erheben sich, entstehen, 

Und schwinden in die Nacht. 


The poet’s general treatment of winter is wholly different. 
Another specimen of optimistic description of winter may here 
be mentioned: Jagd im Winter? Emphasis is laid in this 
poem upon the color-scheme of a winter-landscape: the heavens 
gray, and the earth white. The monotony of this combination 
of colors, due to the absence of a bit of relieving green—Die 
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Baume kahl—is enlivened, however, by the glittering, crystal 
ice. The poet’s joie de vivre is only intensified by the cold, 
and in a buoyant spirit he sings: 

Mag zagen, wer will, mir wallet es heiss, 

Ich nenne willkommen dich, blinkendes Eis, 

Dich, starrender Winter willkommen. 


In the second and last stanza of Jagd im Winter, there is 
contained a reminiscence of spring, but in each instance we 
notice the desire to suppress all thoughts of this kind, and the 
anxiety to appreciate what is, and not what might be. With 
this end in view, Grillparzer compares the present generation 
of man with winter, and he comes to the conclusion that such 
a comparison is more fitting than.one with spring. Again he 
welcomes, therefore, the snow-bedecked fields. To the advan- 
tage of winter is also the comparison between the winter of 
nature and the winter of the human intellect. The latter goes 
further than nature, causing death, while nature only chills. 
In the evening only, seated by the fireside, the poet believes 
his longing for spring to be justified, but even here he states 
particularly that the expression of his longing shall be con- 
fined to 

ein einziger Seufzer 
Nach Lenz und Bliten und Friichten. 


Of importance for the study of Grillparzer’s description of 
nature is his treatment of sunrise and sunset, morning and 
evening, day and night, light and darkness. Wonderfully 
blended are the colors into which the artist here dips his brush, 
and ever-varied are his pictures. 

One of these pictures of sunrise, suffused with a wealth 
of color and light, may be found in Melusina,2* where Bertha 
and Troll together call Raimund’s attention to the break of 
day: rosy clouds brighten up the heavens, and a “sea of fire” 
rushes from des Aufgangs Pforten. This rapidly spreading 
sea of fire overflows all creation; its vital influence is felt 
everywhere. So, the divine rays of sunlight lay bare the heart 
of man: care-worn, he has tossed himself about, throughout 
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the night, slumber has fled his couch; but now the soothing 
messenger of nature seeks him out, and as light and clearness 
enter his anxious soul, lifting the veil from the chaos of doubt 
and anguish, he feels relieved and comforted. Cf. the words 
of Preisl in Friedrich der Streitbare .* 


Der Morgen schimmert schon von jenen Bergen, 

Die Sonne steigt empor. Ist’s doch, als ob ihr Strahl, 
Indem er die Umgebungen erleuchtet, 

Zugleich des Menschen Inneres erhellte. 

Was uns bei Nacht auf schlummerlosem Lager 

In marternder Verwirrung angstigte, 

Es schlichtet sich beim ersten Blick des Tages, 

Und Klarheit kehrt und Ruh zur Brust zuritick. 


The sun himself is heiter, and this characteristic trait is 
rapidly communicated to all nature under the influence of light. 
Even the smallest insects make merry in the sunshine, and the 
awakening flowers nicken freundlich ihren stillen Gruss.2°— 
The idea concomitant with sunshine is pleasure—pure, unselfish, 
and universal: 

Seht, im Osten steigt die Sonne, 
Alles lacht in ihrem Schein.” 


This pleasure is evinced by new ambition and by new activity. 
Sunlight is thus a stimulus to work, and, with a consciousness 
of purpose, the sun looks down in astonishment upon the idle. 
This idea is beautifully carried out in Der Traum ein Leben,”® 
where the uplifting influence of sunrise is made use of, not 
merely as a decorative stage-effect, but for the purpose of 
arousing Rustan from his indifference. Upon the sight of the 
sun, Rustan bends his knee in worship and expresses elo- 
quently his admiration of and his gratitude to the Eternal Sun. 
While Rustan’s prayer is the expression of youthful enthu- 
siasm, we find in Merenberg’s words?® the light-inspired atti- 
tude of hope, the last flickering flame kindled in the heart of 
an age-worn man. To him sunrise means another day: 
another day of life for him and another opportunity for the 
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ruling House of Hapsburg, which he serves, to restore 
Austria to the beauty and wealth which the tyranny of war 
had temporarily laid waste. But the beauty and wealth of 
nature must be seen, to be appreciated. This is made possible 
only through the medium of light, as Grillparzer states briefly 
in the Chorus in Melusina:*° 


Doch wie aller Erden Pracht 
Erst die Sonne sichtbar macht; 


while, in his Tagebuch auf der Reise nach Italien,** he refers 
to the effect of the rising sun, which unfolds to him the 
wonders of nature as welch eimziger Genuss! 

The manifest combination of the moral and esthetic ele- 
ments in light justify Hero*? in caNing it gottentsprungen, and 
the poet carries out this idea more elaborately in his ode of 
appreciation An die Sonne,®* which represents, at the same 
time, a summing up of all the characteristics of sunlight: 


Sonne, gottliches Licht! Schaffende, nahrende 
Himmelstochter! Du spendest uns 

Wonne, Segen und Lust, Friichte den lockenden 
Fluren, zeugest den Traubensaft. 


Grillparzer likewise shows keen appreciation for the ro- 
mantic beauty of moonlight effects. So, he lets Publipor** 
describe the magic charm of a moonlit landscape. The moon 
herself is likened to a silver sickle contrasting prominently 
with a background of dark-blue clouds; the light itself is 
characterized by the adjective siiss. A passage in Das Kloster 
bet Sendomir*®®> shows the rising moon struggling with and 
conquering the last rays of the evening twilight, while the 
dark shadows of night “settle in the folds of the valley and 
beneath the trees in the forest.” If sunlight inspires to 
activity, the moon, as a characteristic attribute of night, invites 
to rest. This is the thought reflected in Grillparzer’s ode An 
den Mond,** a fitting counterpart to his above-mentioned 
tribute dn die Sonne. In this poem the heavens are likened 
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to the waves of the sea over which the moon glides gently. 
Here, also, the moonlight is referred to as holder Schimmer. 
The moon herself is personified, and her light is called Blick. 
Rest, joy, solace and oblivion are the effects of moonlight 
upon the soul of man: 


Sanfter, als die heisse Sonne, 

Winkt dein Schimmer Ruh’ und Freud’, 
Und erfillt mit siisser Wonne, 
Tréstung und Vergessenheit. 


It should not be forgotten that Grillparzer sought Tréstung 
und Vergessenheit in the realm of poetry. The moon, now, 
is one of the phenomena of nature which furnishes a source 
of inspiration. In a later reference’? to the poem An den 
Mond, its two first stanzas are attributed directly to the action 
of the full moon upon the poet’s imagination. 

With glowing red, a contrast to the blue sky, the whole in 
a frame of dark-gray, Grillparzer paints a placid picture of 
sunset and evening.*& Lest the green of the foliage disappear 
in this sea of red, a gentle breeze is made to stir the leaves, 
thus causing a vibration of color which the poet believes to be 
so beautiful that he calls attention to it again through its 
reflection in a near-by pond. Gradually, together with the 
setting sun, the entire picture disappears from view; the 
approaching night casts its dark veil over it, and, like a mist 
in the background, the fragrance of mountain, dale and 
meadow rises slowly up to the heavens—incense from altars 
of worship: 

Berg und Tal und Wiese diiften, 
Dampfenden Altaren gleich. 


All is gray; farbloses Grau the priest calls it in Des Meeres 

und der Liebe Wellen,;*® utter hopelessness seems to linger 

over the universe. But this does not last. Soon the picture 

changes, as the somber gray is enlivened, here and there, by 

the brightness of a star. We stand and count. One by one, at 
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first, then faster, and ever faster, until the number grows 
beyond us 
blinkt dort ein Stern, 
Und dort ein zweiter, dritter, hundert, tausend, 


and the former spectacle of hopelessness changes to an inspi- 
ration of fairest hope: 


Die Ahnung einer reichen, gotterhellten Nacht 


drifts into the soul of man. Everlasting is this feeling and 
the blessing of hope; it is a hope beyond the grave, for the 
stars are always the same: their mild, soothing, hope-inspiring 
light is always present. So Medea :*° 


Die Nacht bricht ein, die Sterne steigen auf, 
Mit mildem, sanften Licht herunterscheinend; 
Dieselben heute, die sie gestern waren, 

Als ware alles heut’, wie’s gestern war. 


A suggestive passage referring to sunset and evening may 
be found in Der Traum ein Leben. Mirza here*! passes from 
one to the other. The parting sun which goes to rest is used 
here for the purpose of introducing the idea of tranquillity 
and repose. In this manner, the connection between sunset 
and evening is established, and now follows a beautiful elabo- 
ration of the theme which has found so much favor with 
nature-poets of renown: evening, representing the cessation of 
nature’s activity, grants her the well-earned rest from the 
labors of the day. The birds in the branches announce the 
hour of relief for all creation, the herds seek shelter for the 
night, and the drooping flower-heads, like babes at bedtime, 
show that they have already obeyed the call of Mother Nature: 


Abend ist’s, die Schopfung feiert, 
Und die Vogel aus den Zweigen, 
Wie beschwingte Silbergléckchen, 
Lauten ein den Feierabend, 
Schon bereit, ihr stiss Gebot, 
Ruhend, selber zu erfiillen. 

Alles folget ihrem Rufe, 

Alle Augen fallen zu; 

Zu den Hiirden zieht die Herde, 
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Und die Blume senkt in Ruh 
Schlummerschwer das Haupt zur Erde. 


It may not be far-fetched to recall in this connection Goethe’s 
well-known poem Uber allen Gipfeln ist Rul’... 

How does the period of nature’s slumber appear to Grill- 
parzer? This question leads us to the consideration of his 
treatment of night and darkness. What is remarkable here 
is Grillparzer’s point of view. The element of rest and slum- 
ber, although not entirely missing, appears to have been 
crowded into the background under the forceful strain of 
the realization that night’s steady companion is darkness, the 
mother of evil. There is a great number of passages which 
thus describe night from the viewpoint of horror. The very 
thought that night obscures the beauty of nature is sufficient 
to inspire horror and fear. So in the poem Verwandlungen:* 


Wie bist du schaurig, 
Du dunkle Nacht! 
Hier waren Wiesen, 
War Farbenpracht, 
Doch kaum zur Ruste 
Der Sonne Schein, 
So sank zur Wiiste 
Das Eden ein. 


More vivid even than this, is the description of the awesome 
element in night as the result of a bad conscience, linked 
invariably with the irrational fear of phantoms and spooks. 
Night here becomes a tormenting persecutor and avenger of 
crime—darkness not only breeds, but also punishes deeds of 
evil. Jaromir’s slumber is disturbed by the ghost of the 
ancestress who leaves her grave at night. His morbid imagina- 
tion and the consciousness of wrong make night and darkness 
an intolerable burden for him :* 

Da reiss’ ich des Bettes Vorhang 

Auf mit ungestiimer Hast: 


Und mit tausend Flammenaugen 
Starrt die Nacht mich glotzend an. 
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Forces of nature, to which little attention is paid in the 
daytime, inspire fear at night. The howling storm thus 
becomes the terrifying language of darkness (cf. Ahnfrau, 
IV, p. 86), and darkness is the grave, is death (cf. Sappho, 
IV, p. 188). At night Melitta was taken away from the lov- 
ing arms of her parents. That night has left an inextinguish- 
able impression upon her; she calls it wld.** Drahomira* 
directly refers to night as Die Mutter ndchtlich schwarzer Tat, 
and she likens darkness to a dragon whose wings protect the 
brood of evil, until it has sufficiently matured to withstand 
the penetrating rays of sunlight—Medea calls upon the 
distern Geister der schaurigen Nacht*® for assistance; her 
black magic art is the child of night.** The horrible dragon 
who guards the Golden Fleece dwells in the darkness of a 
cave,*® and Gora threatens the life of those who would deprive 
Medea of her children with the words:*® 


Sie sollen... 
. sterben, fallen, 
In Grausen, in Nacht! 


Don Pedro speaks of the poisonous breath of darkness, and 
midnight, he says, is pregnant with a black monster.°° The 
horrors of midnight, when the owl, the bird of misery, shrieks, 
when the graves open themselves and give forth their grue- 
some contents, are drastically pictured also by Publipor.®+ 
Again and again, as we have seen, night and darkness are 
identified with horror and evil, but this is not the only aspect 
of Grillparzer’s description of the subject. Total absence of 
light is always accompanied by hopelessness and despair. In 
the description of sunset this idea was reproduced; in the 
description of night, the poet carries it still further. To 
exemplify, the words of Count Borotin may be quoted :°2 


Fahre wohl denn, fahre wohl! 
Meine letzte, einz’ge Hoffnung! 
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Wohl, die Sonne ist hinunter, 
Ausgeglimmt der letzte Schein, 
Dunkle Nacht bricht rings herein. 


The pure and innocent are spared the horrors of night. To 
them night brings rest and refreshment, darkness brings sleep. 
In Bertha’s Lied in der Nacht®* we have a beautiful exposi- 
tion of this thought. Attention must be given here to the 
fact that the terms dark or black are not to be found: Grill- 
parzer associates horror and evil with these terms, and inas- 
much as this poem has no reference thereto, they have been 
carefully avoided. The whole poem, on the contrary, breathes 
a beneficent air, and the consciousness of the blessings of 
sleep is uppermost in the poet’s mind. Darkness, as has just 
been pointed out, is not directly mentioned, but only alluded 
to, and the allusion itself is highly poetic: 


Nacht umhiillt 

Mit wehendem Fligel 
Taler und Higel, 
Ladend zur Ruh. 


The description of night as a time of rest leads further to 
the consideration of that element without which rest is impos- 
sible: quiet, tranquillity. Quiet is necessary for the prepara- 
tion of some great work, for the planning of some important 
undertaking, and this necessary element of stillness is afforded 
by night, the time when all nature is asleep. Thus night may 
be a source of inspiration to man; a thought which Spartakus 
expresses so well :°* 


Im Dunkel wird das Wirdige geboren, 

Und erst vollendet zeigt es sich dem Licht, 

So hat mein Thun die Nacht zur Wieg erkoren, 
Es flieht die Sonn’, doch fiirchtet es sie nicht. 


The same tranquillity which is an inspiration of work acts also 
as an inspiration of love, thus opening the most important 
page in the book of nature. At night, when darkness con- 
demns our outer senses to inactivity, our inmost feeling is 
more easily accessible to nature’s influence than at any other 
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time. It is again Spartakus who translates this thought into 
romantic language :°° 


Wenn sie vertrauend lag in meinen Armen, 

Im Schoss der Nacht, die unsre innern Sinne 

Vom Schlaf erweckt, wenn sie die aussern einlullt, 
Vom Zitterschein der Sterne mild umflossen. 


The reflection of night and darkness in the character of man 
is shown in Jason’s words :°° 


Ich lieb’ die Nacht, der Tag verletzt mein Auge. 


This line is prompted by the fact that Jason is conscious of his 
wrong-doing.—On the other hand, Grillparzer draws a power- 
ful picture of the inhabitants of, Kolchis by careful descrip- 
tion of the darkness of its forests, the thickness of its fogs, 
and the prevailing stillness of death, which is interrupted only 
by the howling of the wind and by the uncanny rustling of 
lofty pines.®” This gloomy picture is used for the purpose 
of preparing us for just as gloomy deeds, to be perpetrated by 
the natives of such a country. It is significant that Milo, a 
member of the Greek expedition, rather than a Kolchian, gave 
this description of Kolchis. A Kolchian could not give it, 
could not do justice to it, because his description of nature 
would be too subjective, as Medea herself remarks :°° 


O Kolchis! O du meiner Vater Land! 
Sie nennen dunkel dich, mir scheinst du hell! 


Grillparzer attached so much importance to the description 
of night that he devoted an entire scene, the first act of the 
Argonauten, to a symbolic representation of it. We are in 
Kolchis. Wilde Gegend mit Felsen und Béumen (obscuring 
light), . . . finstere Nacht, says the introductory note. Soon 
Aietes appears gang im einen dunkeln Mantel gehiillt. Ab- 
syrtus speaks in glowing terms of the beauty of Kolchis, the 
land where the sun sets; later he calls up to the lonely tower 
in which his sister practises black witchcraft (the tower is 
scantily lighted by but one flickering light). He addresses 
Medea as Du Wandlerin der Nacht. When she finally con- 
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sents to come down and to meet father and brother, she appears 
in clothes which are highly suggestive of the poet’s intention to 
introduce a personification of sunset (cf. V, p. 37, bottom). 
Aietes’ guilt-laden conscience cannot bear so much light, and 
thus Medea extinguishes her torch. She yields to her father’s 
wishes, and she agrees to make use of her art, to slay the bold 
foreigners. For this purpose, she invokes the diistern Geister 
der schaurigen Nacht. The appearance of Jason, who repre- 
sents Light, sets off Medea’s characteristics still more promi- 
nently. Later, we are taken into ein diisteres Gewoélbe im 
Innern des Turmes, and Medea comes einen schwarzen Stab 
in der Rechten. During her invocation of the furchtbare 
Fiirsten der Tiefe, she is surprised by Jason. He wounds her 
and would have killed her, but as he raises the lamp to discover 
her hiding-place, he is awed by so much beauty which darkness 
had concealed from him. Light-Jason finally conquers Dark- 
ness-Medea, because into her soul have penetrated the heavenly 
rays of light, of love. The next act contains the following 
significant introductory note: Es ist Tag. 

There remains to be discussed under the heading of light 
and darkness, the contrast between the two which Grillparzer 
uses with considerable effect. While light leads to knowledge, 
in so far as it represents experience gained through our visual 
sense, darkness makes appeal to our inner feeling. Too much 
light, however, is as harmful as too much darkness, and nature 
has thus wisely provided for a proper distribution of each. 
This is well expressed by Rudolf in the Brudergwist.°® Like- 
wise, when Phaon awakes from the dream which shows that 
he has now grown conscious of his love for Melitta, he con- 
trasts the new light which has been poured out over his soul, 
with the former state of gloom. The entire contrast is visual- 
ized by means of describing the joy of one who sees the sun- 
light again after being cast suddenly into the dark depths of 
the sea. The entire passage® reminds one vividly of Schiller’s 
Taucher: 


Ich atme wieder unbeklemmt und frei; 
Und gleich dem Armen, den ein jaher Sturz 
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Ins dunkle Reich der See hinabgeschleudert, 

Wo Grausen herrscht und angstlich dumpfes Bangen, 
Wenn ihn empor nun hebt der Wellen Arm 

Und jetzt das heitre goldne Sonnenlicht, 

Der Kuss der Luft, des Klanges freud’ge Stimme 

Mit einemmal um seine Stimme spielen: 

So steh’ ich freudetrunken, gliicklich, selig, 

Und wiinsche mir, erliegend all der Wonne, 

Mehr Sinne oder weniger Genuss. 


We have here all the characteristics of darkness: horror, 
gloom, and quiet, set off by all the attributes of light: impulse 
of energy, sound and joy of living. In his apology to Kreusa, 
for allowing himself to fall in love with the Barbarian woman, 
Jason also effectively avails himself of the contrast between 
light and darkness. The radiant beauty of Medea, in the 
milieu of Kolchis’ horrible night, captured his light-loving 
heart; but she remains beautiful only so long as her fairness is 
brought into prominence by a dark background: in Greece, in 
the land of light, she appears dark, and thus she loses her 
former attraction :*+ 


Ist sie hier dunkel, dort erschien sie licht, 
Im Abstich ihrer nachtlichen Umgebung. 


As we have seen, Medea always represents darkness, in spite 
of the above-quoted passage which seems to me to characterize 
Jason’s infatuation as an illusion. The very failure of the 
marriage between Jason and Medea appears to be caused by 
the contrast of light and darkness, sunrise and sunset, day and 
night, which has been shown to exist between the two. A union 
of two elements so opposed to each other is an impossibility, 
just as day and night can have no place side by side. Their 
paths, aims and purposes lie in altogether different directions, 
and their children—(they are Jason’s children as well as 
Medea’s, but they resemble him more than her)—are the chil- 
dren of light rather than of darkness, and they obey more 
readily the impulses of light. It is this realization which places 
the dagger in the mother’s hand :° 
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Wenn ich bedenk’, dass es mein eigen Blut, 

Das Kind, das ich im eignen Schoss getragen, 

Das ich genahrt an dieser meiner Brust, 

Dass es mein Selbst, das sich gen mich emport, 

So zieht der Grimm mir schneidend durch das Innre, 
Und Blutgedanken biumen sich empor. 


The significant passage through which Grillparzer seems to 
anticipate, from the very outset, the gloomy end of the rela- 
tions between the ill-mated pair, is the symbolic wedding 
scene,** in which Jason tears the black veil (symbol of dark- 
ness) from Medea’s brow: 


Und wie ich diesen Schleier von dir reisse, 
Durchwoben mit der Unterird’schen Zeichen, 
So reiss’ ich dich von all den Banden los, 

Die dich gekntipft an dieses Landes Frevel ... 
So frei und offen bist du Jasons Braut! 


Jason here desires to wed light unto darkness, and the under- 
taking of the impossible must finally be fatal to both. 

A glance over the many passages which embody Grillparzer’s 
treatment of water reveals only one reference to its 
usefulness : 


Der Strom, der Schiffe tragt und Wiesen wassert, 
Er mag durch Felsen sich und Klippen drangen, 
Vermischen sich mit seiner Ufer Grund, 

Er fordert, niitzt, ob klar, ob triib verbreitet. 


A general description of water is given in the poem Das 
Spiegelbild. The poet lies stretched out in the green, by the 
side of a spring, and, unconsciously, he allows himself to come 
under the influence of the clear water in which he sees his own 
countenance reflected. He forgets, for a moment, his prejudice 
against water’s treachery, and associates the still purity of the 
transparent element with the longing of his heart, resolving 
to settle here, and to dwell in harmony with it, in the expecta- 
tion of finding rest and comfort: 
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An deinem Ufer will ich ruhn, 

Will mir ein Laubdach baun, 

Matt von des Lebens Mtthn und Thun 
In deine Wellen schaun. 


But suddenly he beholds in the water not only his own picture, 
but also that of a friend whom he believed in the distance, and 
this reminds him again of water’s insincerity. However, he 
is far from quarreling with nature on this account, and he 
accepts and appreciates nature as she is: to suggest improve- 
ments would seem sacrilegious to him: 


Des Wassers Art ist eben so, 
Zeigt nicht nur ein Gesicht, 

Die ganze Welt ist dessen froh, 
Und ich auch grolle nicht. 


In spite of the unreliability of water, the poet is ready to enjoy 
its beauties, also in the future; but appreciation of beauty does 
not lay claim to trust, and he decides therefore to build his 
home elsewhere. 

The insincere character of water is made the object of 
description in a number of other passages. Grillparzer’s 
personal sincerity and straightforwardness resents it, and yet 
there seems to be a peculiar attraction for him in this par- 
ticular trait. Like Lord Byron, he is at times aroused by the 
beautiful spectacle presented by the conspiracy of the raging 
elements against man. A picture of this kind is drawn by 
Phryxus :° 


Und wie die Wogen schaumten, Donner briillten, 
Und Meer und Wind und Holle sich verschworen, 
Mich zu versenken in das nasse Grab; 


and tiuckisch and schwarz (the latter being here synonymous 
with evil) are the qualifying adjectives with which Count 
Borotin® refers to water. 

However, far more important than the treatment of water as 
a treacherous element are Grillparzer’s allusions to its harmoni- 
ous language. In the poem Bachesgemurmel® he imitates with 
rare skill the splashing of the billows, and he interprets the 
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language of water. The poem represents a dialogue between 
two waves. The second, 7. ¢., the next-following wave, crowds 
upon the first. The latter remonstrates, claiming priority, but 
Wave No. 2 pays no heed. A cry of pain indicates that the 
first wave has been struck and crowded out of its original 
place. The remaining waves then comfort their companion 
and chide the impatient one: 


Nu, nu! 
Keine Ruh? 
Fliessen doch alle dem Frieden zu. 


The musical murmuring of a brook conveys to the poet the 
idea of joy. “Seht an den Bach,” says Libussa,® “wie froh 
er murmelt,’ and the hollow murmur of ocean billows, in the 
neighborhood of St. Helena Island, reveals the voice of an 
avenging deity.*° We observe then that the language of water 
is one of the causes which lead to the poet’s pantheistic in- 
terpretation of nature. 

Grillparzer’s description of water, as may have become evi- 
dent, shows particular interest in the source of a river, and 
in the brook. His treatment of stream and river is not so 
enthusiastically appreciative. This is due to the fact that the 
transparent purity of spring and brook 


Zu dem der Pilger naht mit durst’gem Mund, 
Die Priesterin, zu sprengen am Altar,” 


is much more attractive and symbolically significant to him than 
the prosaic Strom, der Schiffe trigt und Wiesen wassert.” 
The other reason for Grillparzer’s apparent neglect of the river 
is to be sought in his realization that the element of freedom, 
so closely linked with spring and brook, is lost in stream and 
river which become the Diener eines andern™ (1. e., of the 
sea), thus losing their original individuality. 

Guided by the Servant, we follow our poet to his description 
of the Master, and we admire with him the beauty of the 
_ sea. In 1819, on his trip to Italy, Grillparzer saw the sea for 
the first time. It is interesting to note with what impetuous 
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impatience the poet leaped from his carriage, when he arrived 
at the top of the hill which was the last obstacle between him 
and the object of his longing. Like a wild, resounding shout 
of joy, a second @ddatra, OddaTTa! there comes from the 
bottom of his heart the utterance: “Ah! und da lag es vor uns 
weit und blau und hell, und es war das Meer!’’* Grillparzer’s 
imagination had drawn a loftier, mightier picture than that 
which he now beheld, but he had not expected so much beauty. 
It is true, as he himself remarks, that the sea in the vicinity of 
Trieste is not especially awe-inspiring. Perhaps, had he first 
seen the sea in some other more favorable locality, the real 
would have come closer to his ideal. Nevertheless, the im- 
pression made upon him by the beauty of the spectacle was so 
overwhelming that words failed him to express it. He 
expected to find a “rigid, unsubdued element,”’ and his admir- 
ing eyes fell upon a calm and gentle sea which he likened in 
beautiful language to a pacified sweetheart, “ die doppelt schon 
ist, wenn sie geztirnt hat und getobt, und nun doppelt hold den 
Teuren schmeichelnd und besanftigend umfangt—.” Par- 
ticularly beautiful appears to Grillparzer the sea at sunset. If 
he had been charmed by the light-effect, displayed by morning 
—and midday—sun in connection with the sea, he went into 
ecstasy (“und ich dachte mir im Feenlande zu sein”), when 
all the colors of the rainbow—blue and red and green and 
gold—seemed to be reflected in the water. So powerful was 
the effect that he was anxious to return home, for rest and— 
for meditation. 

In contrast with the immeasurable beauty of a calm sea is 
the terror inspired by the raging element. Beauty may be 
affected by a change of character, and so the poet describes 
(Am Morgen nach einem Sturme)™ the sea as taub und diister 
in consequence of its foolish and useless struggle against 
heaven and earth. Return to the state of calmness, i. e., of 
beauty, is therefore the poet’s advice to the sea. The cause 
of the sea’s hostility is attributed by Grillparzer to envy, and 
this envy, he attempts to show, is unfounded as the beauty of 
neither heaven nor earth in any way surpasses that of the sea. 
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In another passage (Mirjams Siegesgesang),™ on the other 
hand, the storming sea is described as an agent of vengeance 
whose anger can be appeased only by the destruction of the 
guilty. So complete is this act of destruction, that not a trace 
remains of the criminal, who disappears entirely, hidden from 
view by the punishing waves, which are grave and coffin at the 
same time. This is again an allusion to the ideal of ethics 
expressed through one of the forces of nature, but in this 
instance, strictly in accordance with the subject of this poem, 
the avenging sea does not represent the godhead itself, but— 
scripture-like—nature sings the glory of Almighty God: 


Drum mit Zimbel und mit Saiten 

Lasst den Hall es (d. h. das Meer) tragen weit, 
Gross der Herr zu allen Zeiten, 

Heute gross vor aller Zeit. 


Descriptions of the raging elements coupled with reflections 
upon their effect on nature and man are not infrequent; par- 
ticular attention, however, seems to have been paid to the sub- 
ject of thunderstorms. In the poem Gedanken am Fenster™® 
we have a fine exposition of the contrast which lies in the 
twofold effect of a thunderstorm. From the near mountains 
comes the first warning roar of thunder; gloom, fear and 
death is spread out everywhere: the whole represents a mani- 
festation of the supreme power of the deity. The earth is 
terrified, the air is in a state of breathless anxiety, the birds 
have ceased their singing and they listen, from their nests, to 
the mightier voice. All nature is conscious of the approach 
of judgment. A flash of lightning causes the guilty eye of man 
to close, and his inmost soul is bared by the brilliancy of the 
pure avenging light. A squall of wind, which raises a cloud 
of dust, thus hiding everything from view, adds to the general 
confusion, and intensifies fear. The climax of tension is 
therewith reached, and immediate relief is now brought by a 
cooling shower. The fearful anticipation of vengeance yields 
to the consciousness of nature’s blessings : 


Doch horch! welch’ leis’ Bewegen 
Rauscht durch die Blatterwand? 
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Was Strafe schien, wird Segen, 
Vom Himmel rieselt Regen 
Und trankt das durst’ge Land. 


But not always is the damage done by the raging elements of 
so little consequence as here. The irrestrainable power of 
nature’s destructive forces brings man to the sad realization of 
his own impotence: with a shrug of his shoulders he must look 
on, well aware of the futility of any attempt at interference. 
So Naukleros :”° 


Wer sprach’ auch wohl zum brandend tauben Meer, 
Zum lauten Sturm, dem wilden Tier der Wiuste, 
Das achtlos folgt der angebornen Gier? 


The destruction so often wrought by a thunderstorm is alluded 
to by Ottokar, who compares his own actions with the ravages 
of a storm.8° Another inference, however, is to be drawn 
from this passage. Grillparzer here defends the right of 
nature to inflict injury, by calling attention to nature’s ability 
to make amends. He who destroys, must have the power to 
replace, and he who destroys knowing that he cannot replace, 
must necessarily commit an immoral act. Of such immorality 
man may well be guilty, but nature is regarded by Grillparzer 
as the moral ideal, so that an immoral action on the part of 
nature is an impossibility. 

Ich hab’ nicht gut in deiner Welt gehaust, 

Du grosser Gott! Wie Sturm und Ungewitter 

Bin ich gezogen tiber deine Fluren; 

Du aber bist’s allein, der stiirmen kann, 

Denn du allein kannst heilen, grosser Gott. 


The musical element is not found wanting in the poet’s 
description of storm and wind. Again we are able to dis- 
tinguish the fine feeling and the trained ear of the musician to 
whom the roaring thunder, the surging sea and the howling 
wind mean infinitely more than noise, and who even attempts 
to classify the music of nature. Like frivolous dance-music 
seems to Grillparzer the roaring of the wind, and all that is 
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leer und leicht, t. e., frivolously inclined, is seized by it and 
whirled around in loud merriment :** 


Wenn starke Winde wehen, 

Dann fliegt, vom Schwung erreicht, 
Papier und dirre Blatter, 

Was irgend leer und leicht. 


The birds take no part in the wild dance because they, the real 
musicians of nature, feel the same aversion toward dance- 
music as many of their human colleagues. They wait patiently 
in their nests, until the orgy is over: 


Doch wenn die Stirme schweigen, 
Die Sonne wieder lacht, 

Dann sinkt mit eins zu Boden, 
Was hob des Windes Macht; 
Indes die kleinen Vogel 

Hoch fliegen mit Geton. 


The words hoch and Getdn are significant. Hoch, un- 
doubtedly, is to be taken as contrast to the light, frivolous 
element which remains much nearer to the earth, while Geton, 
which is equal to harmony, or any other related term, is found 
wanting in the references to storm and wind. One may un- 
hesitatingly interpret this contrast as symbolic of the gap 
between trivial and ideal music. The former, as one may 
easily comprehend, has but little attraction for Grillparzer, so 
that his longing for the cessation of storm and for the return 
of nature’s calm beauty (in which the birds’ song is an im- 
portant element) sounds very natural. 

Without mentioning any of the many useful qualities of 
rain, Grillparzer describes, in gloomy language, the effect 
of rainy weather upon his own Stimmung. Still better ex- 
pressed, the poem Sendschretben,®* which I have in mind, 
shows not so much the effect of rainy weather upon his mood 
as the reflection of his melancholy Stimmung through the 
medium of rain. Two of his fair friends have left Gastein, 
the pleasure is past—“der Freude Blumenkrang zerrissen.” 
The heavens have donned black mourning and weep because 
of this loss: 
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Es hat der Himmel sich mit schwarzem Flor behangt, 
Und weint in dicken, schweren Tropfen; 

So sehr man ihn mit Flehn und Bitten drangt, 

Nichts kann die Schleusen seines Zorns verstopfen. 


This well characterizes our poet’s general attitude toward the 
phenomena of wind and rain. 

To the study of Grillparzer’s description of nature belongs 
also the consideration of what I should like to call his 
general description. This subject, again, has two subdivisions, 
viz., landscapes and comparisons. 

The passages which I have been able to collect for the 
study of Grillparzer’s landscape paintings are too numerous 
for individual discussion at this place, so that I shall have to 
confine myself to those which are best adapted to and, con- 
sequently, most important for the present purpose. 

On the whole, Grillparzer’s landscapes show the lavish, 
though not wasteful hand of the painter. Very rare, there- 
fore, is the extreme terseness of the following picture,®* in 
Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen: 


Sei du erst heim in deiner dumpfen Hitte, 
Vom Meer bespiilt, wo rings nur Sand und Wellen 
Und tribe Wolken, die mit Regen draun; 


It will be admitted that the outlines of this picture of a lonely 
strand are scant enough, but the effect of the ensemble is far 
from dull. Only two significant adjectives—dumpf and tribe 
—which characterize the whole situation, are met by the 
weight of a few nouns which follow one another almost as 
rapidly as in direct enumeration: Hiitte, Meer, Sand, Wellen, 
Wolken, Regen. One may notice the logical succession of the 
individual parts of the picture, which assigns the first place 
to the sujet—Hiitte, the dwelling of Leander—then follows 
the mileu—Meer, Sand, Wellen—and finally the background 
of gloom is marked by Wolken and Regen. 

Not so terse, though just as plastic, is the picture drawn in 
Grillparzer’s Diary on his Italian Journey.8* On reaching 
Sessana, the last stop before Trieste, he finds the landscape 
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suddenly transformed into a desert. And this desert he now 
proceeds to describe: total absence of all signs of fertility; 
now and then, a solitary chestnut-tree, with withered leaves, 
and a few crippled mulberry bushes are sad reminders of 
what might have been. Rocks—a sea of cold, unsympathetic 
stone. And then the magnificent reflection which, reviewing 
the whole picture of utter desolation, attributes the lack of 
natural beauty to the curse of God. Only he who has ever 
beheld the distressing monotony of a vast expanse of desert 
land can fully appreciate the words: “Es war, als hatte Gott 
hier gestanden, als er nach dem Falle des Menschen den Fluch 
uber die Erde aussprach.” 

We do not look in vain for the counterpart of this picture 
of despair. It is drawn by the king, in Die Jiidin von 
Toledo,®> who describes the immeasurable joy of the traveler 
in the Arabian desert, on finding, at last, the longed for oasis, 
the bountiful island of green in this endless sea of sand. No 
stronger contrast can be imagined than that which is here 
developed before our eyes, in utmost appreciation of nature’s 
bounty: 


Da blithen Blumen, winkt der Baume Schatten, 
Der Krauter Hauch steigt mildernd in die Luft 
Und wolbt sich unterm Himmel als ein zweiter. 
Zwar ringelt sich die Schlange unterm Busch, 
Ein reissend Tier, von gleichem Durst gequalt, 
Fand etwa seinen Weg zur kihlen Quelle; 

Doch jubelt auch der Wandrer wegemid, 

Und saugt mit gier’gem Mund den Labetrank 
Und wirft sich in des Grases tipp’gen Wuchs. 


No detail is here forgotten, though thoroughness is hardly the 
only merit of this description. The sujet of a painting must be 
evident from the ensemble, and that the present picture, even 
if the label Oasis, which Grillparzer places at the head of it 
(in the five lines which precede the above quotation), were 
lacking, would be just as intelligible and clear, needs no fur- 
ther argument. In addition to thoroughness and clearness, 
comes the painter’s greatest merit: the naturalness of color 
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which endows the picture with such intensity of light and life. 
We feel the cool shade of the trees, we smell the fragrance 
of the herbs, and we appreciate with the weary wanderer the 
draught of refreshing water, as well as the rest-inviting couch 
of luxurious grass. 

The overwhelming impression made upon Grillparzer by 
Mount Vesuvius is expressed in a beautiful description, almost 
five pages in length, in his Diary on his Italian Journey. Well 
distributed, again, is the magnificent contrast of colors: green 
in the foothills, the higher portions, near the crater, black, 
set off by a deep-blue sky; glowing red the smoke at the 
summit, bluish-green the sea far below. No wonder that the 
inimitable combination of such colors aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm: “ ... ich konnte wahrend meines ganzen Aufent- 
halts in Neapel nicht satt werden, thn zu betrachten und mich 
zu freuen.’ The hermitage at the danger-line appears to the 
poet like the boundary between the dominion of man and the 
unrestrained freedom of nature. Before crossing this bound- 
ary, which separates him from the black horror of the vast 
lava-fields, he turns his eyes once more to the gentle beauties 
of nature spread out at the base of the terrible volcano: 
Naples, Castell a Mare, Sorrento, Vico lie there amidst nature’s 
charms. He bids them farewell, climbs higher and higher, 
until he finally stands with his feet on the superficially cooled 
surface of a fresh lava-stream. Instead of horror, his heart 
is full of enthusiasm and awe. He kneels at the throne of 
nature’s majesty: 


Habe Dank, Natur, dass es ein Land giebt, wo du heraugehst aus 
deiner Werkeltagsgeschaftigkeit und dich erweisest als Géotter- 
braut und Weltenkdnigin, habe Dank! Und mir sei vergénnt, dich 
von Zeit zu Zeit zu schauen in deiner Majestat, wenn du mich lang 
genug ermudet in deiner Alltaglichkeit! 


We follow the poet still higher up, to the very side of the 
crater, which now begins to shower huge glowing boulders 
over all the surrounding country. A loftier spectacle of the 
power of nature is unimaginable: we feel that we are stand- 
ing in the shadow of death——The description of Mount 
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Vesuvius ends almost abruptly with the climax itself which 
is, undoubtedly, the death-bringing crater; almost nothing at 
all is said about the following descent. This is not due, how- 
ever, to the fact that the night had meantime come, but to the 
well-planned purpose of the poet. The entire picture of the 
great mountain is unfolded before us, as a panorama is 
unrolled by a cinematograph. We follow the various stages 
until the climax is reached, and here Grillparzer deliberately 
cuts the film in order to keep our attention concentrated upon 
the all-inspiring grandeur of nature. 

Grillparzer’s landscapes, in so far as they represent the 
reflection of impressions gained on travels abroad, are full of 
life, color and enthusiasm, but they are not the best which his 
hand was able to draw. Foglar remarks justly :8" “ The first 
and last, from which Grillparzer always derived the greatest 
pleasure, was and remained his immediate home-territory. 
Here were the very roots of his existence, and everything 
appeared glorified by his most faithful love for Austria.” The 
patriot Grillparzer surpassed himself in his unusually plastic 
pictures of his own native land. Some of these need our atten- 
tion. Primislaus** points in enthusiastic language to the 
beautifully situated bed of the Moldau River. He likens the 
river itself to the main artery of the whole country (Bohemia), 
the source of blood and life. The rich fertility of the sur- 
rounding country, and its mineral wealth, are to be inferred 
from the proposal of Primislaus to build ships on which the 
Moldau will carry 

des Landes Uberfluss 
An Frucht, an Korn, an Silber und an Gold, 


far beyond the Austrian border, to the distant sea. 

The two best Austrian landscapes are contained in the 
ultra-Austrian tragedy Konig Ottokars Gliick und Ende. One 
of these®® is drawn by Emperor Rudolf himself, when he calls 
his son’s attention to the fact that he has now, for the first 
time, set foot on Austrian soil. It is a description of the 
March-field on which Ottokar was to meet his fate. Rudolf 
calls it a splendid battle-field. This, however, is only inci- 
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dental. The true purpose of a field is fertility, but fertility 
presupposes peace. Hence Rudolf’s advice to his first-born, 
to devote himself to the maintenance of peace. The sight of 
the March-River intensifies this picture of peaceful fertility, 
while in the distance, “wo noch Nebel ringt,’ loom up the 
dim outlines of the great city of Vienna, with the fair Danube, 
a personification of Austria’s wealth and power.—The other 
picture®® is contained in Horneck’s report to Emperor Rudolf, 
concerning the unjustified incarceration of his Lord, by 
Ottokar. Only an Austrian can paint a picture of Austria 
with such glowing colors; however, we are far from reproach- 
ing the poet for his patriotic partiality, and we are concerned 
here solely with the consideration of descriptive beauty. The 
painting speaks for itself: 


Schaut rings umher, wohin der Blick sich wendet, 
Lacht’s wie dem Brautigam die Braut entgegen. 
Mit hellem Wiesengriin und Saatengold, 

Von Lein und Safran gelb und blau gestickt, 

Von Blumen siiss durchwiirzt und edlem Kraut, 
Schweift es in breitgestreckten Talern hin— 

Ein voller Blumenstrauss, so weit es reicht, 

Vom Silberband der Donau rings umwunden— 
Hebt sich’s empor zu Hiigeln voller Wein, 

Wo auf und auf die goldne Traube hangt 

Und schwellend reift in Gottes Sonnenglanze; 
Der dunkle Wald voll Jagdlust krént das Ganze, 
Und Gottes lauer Hauch schwebt driiber hin 

Und warmt und reift und macht die Pulse schlagen, 
Wie nie ein Puls auf kalten Steppen schlagt. 


So dazzling a display of colors—griin, gold, gelb, blau, silbern 
—cannot be found again in any other of the poet’s landscapes. 
The whole represents, as he expressly states, einen vollen 
Blumenstrauss. Nuptial joy is spread out over this inimitable 
picture; love here rules supreme: 


Und Gottes lauer Hauch schwebt driiber hin. 


Grillparzer’s ideas concerning poetry apparently make com- 
parisons of subjects under discussion, with nature, a matter of 
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course. This accounts, perhaps, for the abundance of such 
comparisons a selection of which only can be considered here. 

Like Heine, Grillparzer compares the characteristics of his 
sweetheart with those of a flower. His lyric language is not 
as simple and as fluent as that of the author of Du bist wie 
eime Blume, but his pictures are often just as bold: 


Dass dein Kleid rosenrot, 

Find’ ich recht fein, 

Kann’s, wo der Giirtel schliesst, 
Anders wohl sein? 

Denn wo im Lenz ich sah 
Knospchen am Rain 

Gaben sie ahnlichen 

Blassroten Schein.” 


In the same poem, Grillparzer likens the eyes of his beloved 
to forget-me-nots, and her blond hair to the bright yellow of 
a maturing cornfield. In the poem Begegnung,® the counte- 
nance of the adored woman recalls roses, 


. . aber nicht wie rote, 
Wie weisser Rosen Schmelz im Morgentau, 


and her beautiful gray eyes are bathed in dew. Her lips 
exhale the fragrance of flowers.—Individual beauty of woman 
is also expressed by means of individual flowers. This is 
done by Naukleros,®* who, in speaking of the multitude of 
maidens that crowded about him and Leander, in Aphrodite’s 
temple, distinguishes 

. . . bunte Blumen, 


So Ros’ als Nelke, Tulpe, Veilchen, Lilie— 
Ein Gansebliimchen auch wohl ab und zu— 


Not only beauty, but also youth is often compared with 
flowers. Eurer Jugend Blumengett, says Jaqueline to Blanka ;** 
Medea complains that Jason’s ambition has killed die schonen 
Bliten von dem Jugendbaum,® and, in the same passage, she 
pleads with him to turn back once more to the beautiful time 
of youth and love: 
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Nur einen Schritt komm in die schdne Zeit, 
Da wir in unsrer Jugend frischem Griinen 
Uns fanden an des Phasis Blumenstrand. 


The period of youth and happiness, free from care and danger, 
is, likewise, characterized by Medea’s sarcastic words addressed 
to her innocent and inexperienced rival Kreusa. The early 
part of life is here compared with a tiny boat drifting stream- 
downward, and Kreusa, the youthful occupant of the craft, 
clings an des Ufers Bliitenzweigen.®°*—In a description of the 
virginal beauty of youth given by Phaon,®’ the same idea 
reoccurs, the fair form of Sappho having made upon him the 
impression of Blumenhiigel. 

Life itself is frequently called_a tree. The best example, 
perhaps, for the poetic use of this metaphor is contained in 
Blanka’s life-weary words :*8 


O lass mich sterben! An dem Baum des Lebens 
Ist mir im Keim ersticket jede Frucht, 

Soll traurig ich die welken Blatter sammeln, 

Bis sie der Tod von diirren Asten schiittelt ? 

Gib mir den Tod, Allgiitiger! den Tod! 

Des Lebens Freuden hast du mir genommen, 

So nimm denn auch dies kahle Leben hin! 


The majority of other references merely speak of “Der Baum 
des Lebens’’; the above quotation represents one of two pas- 
sages in which the picture is fully drawn. The other may be 
found in the poem Einem Soldaten.®® 

To mention all the comparisons with nature which Grill- 
parzer used would lead too far; a booklet, one half the size 
of Henkel’s Das Goethesche Gleichnis, Halle, 1886, might 
easily be filled with a treatment of Grillparzer’s metaphors, 
and details would be more in order there than here. For my 
present purpose a few indications must suffice. 

In the poem Worte des Abschieds, Grillparzer compares 
the voice of the Muses with the Chor der Spharen, the music 
of nature, which is intelligible only to the thorough student, 
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while the beginner misinterprets what he hears. On the other 
hand, the three Muses who favored our poet most (Melpo- 
mene, Terpsichore and Euterpe), made him feel the necessity 
of selecting a place where the natural surroundings would be 
most suitable. The poem Wenn der Vogel singen will . . . 1% 
shows us Grillparzer in search of such a place. The birds are 
here made bearers of the ideas of music and poetry: 


Wenn der Vogel singen will, 
Sucht er einen Ast, 

Nur die Lerche tragt beim Sang 
Eigne leichte Last. 

Doch der Fink, die Nachtigall, 
Selbst der muntre Spatz, 
Wahlen, eh die Kehle tont, 
Fur den Fuss den Platz. 

Gebt mir, wo ich stehen soll, 
Weist mir ein Gebiet, 

Und ich will euch wohl erfreu’n 
Noch mit manchem Lied. 


In Germany rules storm and stress, in Austria dunkelt’s tief 
and there is oppression from the clergy (Dohlen schwarz), 
ignorance among the bureaucracy (Kauz und Eule), non- 
sensical talk on the part of critics (Staarmatz), while the 
people at large (Frésche) show the traditional lack of intel- 
ligent appreciation. No wonder that Grillparzer does not 
know in which direction to turn: 


Und so schweb’ ich ew’gen Flugs 
Zwischen Erd’ und Luft, 

Und kein Platz dem mtiden Fuss, 
Als dereinst die Gruft. 


Very impressive is also the comparison of the soothing 
notes which, coming from the chapel where the funeral rites 
are held over the body of Count Borotin, penetrate the very 
soul of the patricide Jaromir, while silver swans glide softly 
over a troubled sea :* 


Sauselt, sauselt, holde Tone, 
Sauselt lieblich um mich her, 
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Sanft und weich, wie Silberschwane 
Uber ein bewegtes Meer. 
Schiittelt eure weichen Schwingen, 
Traufelt Balsam auf dies Herz, 
Lasst die Himmelslieder klingen, 
Einzuschlafern meinen Schmerz. 


Il 


GRILLPARZER’S INTERPRETATION OF NATURE 


While, in the preceding chapter, I was concerned to show 
the range and character of Grillparzer’s feeling for nature; 
what aspects of the outer world appealed to him most, and 
how this appeal is poetically denoted; the present chapter will 
be concerned more with the meaning of nature’s message: in 
other words, with Grillparzer’s interpretation of nature’s 
voices, and his attitude toward nature as a whole. It is true 
that description and interpretation interblend more or less, 
so that it is not possible to keep them entirely apart; never- 
theless, the distinction can be made in a rough way, and the 
present chapter is thus devoted to the consideration of those 
passages on the basis of which one may study the poet’s phi- 
losophy of nature. 

An analysis of Grillparzer’s interpretation of nature is not 
a speculative matter, necessitating to read between the lines 
or to seek for some cryptic significance; on the contrary, the 
poet’s language is at all times clear and free from disturbing 
circumlocutions.t Thus it is possible to base all conclusions 
upon actual facts rather than upon a number of loosely con- 
nected hypotheses. 

In the first place, a multitude of passages show that, for 
Grillparzer, nature is not a mechanism but a conscious being. 
With him, all nature represents a living, feeling, and thinking 
personality. Nothing nature may do bears the least resem- 
blance to the thoughtless indifference and mechanicalness with 
which many human beings perform their assigned tasks. In 
nature, then, there is, at all times, a pronounced consciousness 

1Compare with this statement the words of Ehrhard, Le Théatre en 
Autriche, Paris, 1900, p. 115: “ His (Grillparzer’s) lyric works have not the 
ingenuous charm or the transparent form of Goethe’s Lieder or ballads. 


Although full of emotion, they reveal a certain painfulness and calculation, 
which at times culminate in obscurity.” 
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of purpose, from which alone may spring her joy of living. 
Most keen is nature’s ambition in the early hours of morning 
when, with a new day, begins new activity, new life, new joy. 
The sun knows what he is doing as he pours his red light over 
the tree-tops, the bushes become alive with the song of birds, 
even grass and foliage reflect new energy in the nightly dew 
which the morning-sun has not yet been able to remove, and 
the lark sings a herzerhebend Jubellied:? 


Und alles wacht und lebt und freut sich seines Lebens. 


The mere consciousness of being light, 7. e., beauty, is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the sun, but coupled with it is the realization 
of the function of light.2 Consciousness of purpose, now, 
results in calm contentment with the circumstances in which 
nature lives: her path lies outlined before her, and her duty 
is a source of pleasure, rather than of misery. This idea is 
set forth in the poem Pflanzenwelt.t| The same poem shows 
also that nature’s heart knows nothing of envy. The fragrance 
of the rose thus fails to fill the lofty oak with shame, and the 
rose itself continues to fulfil its purpose, undisturbed by the 
fact that it has nothing to give but fragrance, while a sloe- 
tree, in its immediate neighborhood, is laden down with fruit. 
The importance, according to Grillparzer, lies with the genus 
rather than with the species, with the cause itself rather than 
with the effect. Or, as Bertha significantly expresses it :° 


Schmetterlinge, bunte Gaukler, 
Die die keusche Rose kiissen, 
Aber nicht, weil sie die Rose, 
Weil sie eine Blume ist. 


Another phase of nature’s consciousness is her obedience to 
law. Nature is thus aware of the eternal law by which it is 
governed, and it at all times obeys the law. This law of nature, 
which Kascha® calls Notigung, is universal, wise, unchangeable, 
and ever-valid. Without law there is anarchy and chaos. The 
Rhine, therefore (cf. the poem Diplomatisch)" obediently 
follows the path which God (nature) has mapped out; the 

2 Wer ist schuldig?, X, p. 237. ®Treuer Diener, V1, p. 211. 
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river is conscious of the consequences which would arise from 
disobedience : 


Denn ohne Ufer war’ er Uberschwemmung, 
Ein greulich Mittelding von See und Sumpf, 
Aus dem die Sonne feuchte Nebel zieht, 
Von Unken nur bewohnt und ihrer Brut. 


According to this law, nature is ever new, because the process 
of reproduction is constantly going on. Every spring brings a 
fresh supply of foliage, and this takes the place of last year’s 
foliage which is now a matter of the past: Tlavra fei. In- 
dividual strength is most essential for him who deserves to 
remain on the surface of this rapidly flowing stream: the weak 
must perish in order to make room for the development of their 
superiors in endurance and vitality: the survival of the fittest 
is a physical necessity. In Jugenderinnerungen im Griinen® 
Grillparzer alludes to this law. 

The law of nature, now, embodies not only physical, but also 
economic, logical and moral principles. Grillparzer does not 
neglect any of these, but rather than mention them as parts of 
the law, he assigns a place to them as components of nature’s 
personality. The economic character of nature is emphasized 
in various places. Nature herself represents wealth. This 
wealth is safe in the hands of nature, because she is a thrifty 
manager who distributes it wisely and fairly. A lavish ex- 
penditure, carefully noted on one page of her ledger, is bal- 
anced, on the other, by conscientious economy. So in 
Fortschrittsmanner :® 


Allein bedenkt doch! Die Natur ist sparsam 

Mit Gleichem, seit dem Anfang halt sie Haus, 

Was alizuviel, nimmt ’riick sie in Gewahrsam 
Und gleicht durch Kargheit die Verschwendung aus. 


On the other hand, nature’s thoroughness is a safeguard 
against losses. All she undertakes is finished and complete. 
The infallible logic and consistency of nature is referred to 
with almost exactly the same words. It is impossible for 
nature to contradict herself (cf. Sappho and Blanka),’° for 
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the very reason that nature is embodied truth. This is 
poetically expressed by Gregor (Weh dem, der liigt!) » 


Wahr ist die ganze kreisende Natur; 

Wahr ist der Wolf, der brillt, eh er verschlingt, 
Wahr ist der Donner, drohend, wenn es Dlitzt, 

Wahr ist die Flamme, die von fern schon sengt, 

Die Wasserflut, die heulend Wirbel schlagt ; 

Wahr sind sie, weil sie sind, weil Dasein Wahrheit. 


Here lies the great contrast between nature and man, between 
God and his fallen image. Rudolf (Bruderzwist),!? as well 
as Pedro (Blanka),'* deplore the sad condition of affairs 
which leaves such an abyss between the lofty path of the god- 
head and the crooked road of cunning and deception trodden 
by the erring foot of man. 

The logical element leads over directly to the moral. The 
conscious choice of truth, in preference to untruth, is one of 
nature’s many virtues. The heart of nature is true and pure! 
A pure heart, now, shudders at the thought of evil, and is 
horrified by depravity. So Jaromir‘ is obliged to continue on 
his terrible path of wanton bloodshed, in spite of nature’s 
revolt, and the mere sight of Don Pedro’s*® wretched counselors 
causes nature to shrink away in horror. Only he who is free 
from sin has the right to cast the first stone. Nature, there- 
fore, is entitled to the privilege of avenging wrong. She is the 
power to which man appeals in the moment of extreme agony, 
when he realizes his own helplessness. “Von euch, thr 
Kramche dort oben,’ Schiller’s Ibykus exclaims, and Grill- 
parzer’s Phryxus’® expresses exactly the same idea when he 
appeals to the thunder of the gods, to wreak vengeance upon 
his faithless host: 


So treffe dich der G6tter Donnerfluch, 
Der iiber dem rollt, der die Treue bricht. 


Nature herself, however, does not look upon the act of 

vengeance as a pleasurable privilege, but as a duty; and in the 

performance of duty she is pitiless and unrestrainable. It 
SV, ey eadios IDG hoy, 
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falls to Leander’s lot to make this sad experience, and Hero? 
calls attention to the plight of her swimming lover, in his futile 
struggle against the raging elements. In vain is his appeal to 
the sympathy of nature; sea, storm and darkness unite for his 
destruction; nature loses heart, ear and eye, in this lofty 
combat between right and wrong. Leander must pay the 
penalty for his guilt. This avenging role of nature is evident 
also indirectly from the method pursued by her in making 
wrong visible, for the protection of right. We have to deal 
here with the mark of Cain, by means of which nature desires 
to warn and frighten: 


Mit blut’ger Flammenschrift hat die Natur 
Auf deinem Antlitz “ Morder” dich gescholten. 


With these significant words Fedriko'® shows that he is aware 
of Haro’s character, and that he divines the latter’s gloomy 
mission. At times, the very aspect of nature may frighten the 
evil-doer and make him drop his nefarious schemes. This 
causes Medea, who has once before yielded to the unrighteous 
demand of her father, to refuse him obedience a second time. 
Even though this refusal be only temporary—Aietes finally 
wins her over by proving to her that the lives of himself and 
Absyrtus are at stake—Medea’s wavering sufficiently estab- 
lishes the point :?° 

Glaubst du, ich kénnt’s, ich vermocht’ es? 

Hundertmal hab’ ich aufgeblickt 

Zu den glanzenden Zeichen 

Am Firmament der Nacht, 

Und alle hundert Male 

Sanken meine Blicke, 

Von Schreck getroffen, unbelehrt, 

Es schien der Himmel mir ein aufgerolltes Buch, 

Und Mord darauf geschrieben, tausendfach, 

Und Rache mit demantnen Lettern 

Auf seinem schwarzen Grund. 


Grillparzer appears to be extremely careful to make the 
interpretation of nature as a moral power as complete as 
possible. A being with the consciousness of right and wrong, 
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without ever doing wrong, cannot be devoid of the sense of 
justice. Nature, therefore, is called blind,?° and her ideal im- 
partiality is emphasized in Blanka.** Rich and poor, king and 
beggar, find like favor in nature’s eyes, and the fairest gift 
which she has bestowed upon all, without discrimination, is the 
very reflection of her ideal goodness which appears in man as 
reine Menschlichkeit: 


Der schéne Name Mensch, den die Natur 
Dem Bettler wie dem Konig giitig gab, 
Den schonsten, den sie ihnen geben konnte.” 


Again, Grillparzer looks upon nature as the visible personi- 
fication of the ideas of eternity and freedom. Only the deity 
rules forever—the law of nature ‘is ever the same. What a 
contrast, therefore, between nature and man who is constantly 
changing in accordance with the circumstances. 


So wandellos, sich gleich ist die Natur, 
So wandelbar der Mensch und sein Geschick, 


says Medea,?* while Scipio,?* boasting of the regularity of the 
Roman machinery of state, likens it to the perpetuity of nature: 


Vom Wechsel frei und unaufhaltsam, wie 

Der Wesen Kreis im Umschwung der Natur, 
Geht unsers Staates immer kreisend Rad; 

Das Einzelne wird wohl erwagt, das Ganze— 
Wie Winter sich und Sommer, Herbst und Lenz 
Mit Sturm und Sonne, Herbst und Bliite folgen— 
Bleibt sich in ewig gleichen Bahnen gleich. 


In numerous passages, nature appears as the idea of free- 
dom. This alone is an inspiration to the poet who, like a bird 
in the cage, is unable to sing,?® unless he shares the freedom of 
nature. This freedom, the breath of nature, in Rustan’s 

2 Die Tanzerin, III, p. 21. 

™X, p. 155: 

Die Macht zum Grossen kommt von innen, und 
Parteiisch hat nie die Natur geteilt; 
Es bliihn in jedes Menschen stolzer Brust 
Die Zeugen der Gottahnlichkeit. 
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language,”* is “the mother of all,” the uplifting influence of 
the universe, and only he who is free is capable of an intelli- 
gent appreciation of nature.27_ Without freedom, nature is an 
impossibility: the very roots of nature’s strength are planted in 
this precious soil, and they will suffer no interference. The 
young pine-tree will break the yoke imposed by human hands, 
and the unfortunate plant grown in the hot-house”® betrays by 
its pallor the nearness of death. An attempt to pacify the 
roaring of the wind, and to subdue the mighty upheaval of the 
sea*® is a ridiculous exhibition of human frailty, for nature is 
free, knows freedom, and claims it as her privilege. Woe 
unto him who dares encroach upon her sacred rights: 


Denn der Natur allher notwend’ge Machte, 
Sie hassen, was sich freie Bahnen zieht, 
Als vorenthalten ihrem ew’gen Rechte, 
Und reissen’s lauernd in ihr Machtgebiet.” 


To the poet belongs all nature. Not only a part of the god- 
head, but God Himself: 


Wo warst du denn, als man die Welt geteilet? 
Ich war, sprach der Poet, bei dir.” 


Thus all nature is, for Grillparzer, not only an inspiration of 
poetry, but rather poetry itself. This makes nature an end, 
not a means, and nature and poetry become inseparable. There 
is poetry in a landscape, in a waterfall, in a tree which has 
been set aflame by lightning, in the fragrance of flowers, and 
in the chorus of the birds. Nature speaks in rhythmic lan- 
guage, and all the poet has to do is to transcribe the voice of 
nature, not imitate it. Grillparzer faithfully recorded what he 
saw and heard, and thus his nature-poetry is the result of his 
communication with nature. The wonderful interpretation of 
nature’s voice in the poem Am Hiigel,*? is so clear that further 
comment seems unnecessary : 


O Hiigel! sanft von Steinen aufgeschichtet, 
Die saftig Gras und Alpenmoos umzieht, 


26VII, p. 174. ™ Klosterscene, I, p. 202. 
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Von deinem Haupt ein Baum emporgerichtet, 

An dem die Vogelbeere gliht; 
Indes am Fuss, in buntgemischter Reihe, 

Der Schwarzbeer’ dunkle Frucht und helles Kraut, 
Hoch iiberragt von Weidrichs Veilchenblaue, 

Dir einen Thron, sich eine Freistatt baut; 
Wie schon blickst du herab von deiner Hohe, 

Wie wiirdig stellst du dich dem Auge dar! 
Der Wandrer steht entztickt in deiner Nahe, 

Und sucht beinah nach Weihort und Altar. 
Gewiss auch, rollten noch die alten Zeiten, 

Da unentzweit der Gott und die Natur, 
Ein Schutzgott wiirde hier sich Sitz bereiten, 

Wo Graser jetzt, hilflose Blumen nur. 
Doch, da ich solches kaum gewagt zu denken, 

Straft Liigen mich ein schauerndes Gefuhl; 
Ich fithle Geister sich herniedersenken, 

Und mich umlispeln in der Winde Spiel. 
Erinnrung kommt, der stillvertraute Zeuge 

Von dem, was einst das Gliick mir hier verlieh. 
Und wie geschlossnen Augs ich mich hinuberneige, 

An ihrer Hand die Poesie. 


Let us now consider Grillparzer’s feeling for Solitude. On 
this subject we get light from what he says of Rousseau in his 
Studien gur Literatur2* Rousseau is there characterized as 
the egotist par excellence, whose every thought and act centers 
around his own person, and who seeks solitude only “ because 
there only did he find the only thing of interest to him in all 
the world, viz., himself, his thoughts, his emotions!” Grill- 
parzer then goes on to show that Rousseau, notwithstanding 
his own opinion in this matter, was ruled by his thoughts 
rather than by his feelings, by his intellect rather than by his 
heart. Such a condition, especially in solitude, has fatal results 
according to Grillparzer : 

Wenn man sich seinen Gedanken, zumal in der Einsamkeit, ganz 
hingibt, so verschlingen sie die ganze Welt, nahren sich mit allem, 


was darin fur sie geniessbar ist, und bleiben zuletzt allein mit dem, 
der sie tragt, in einer wesens- und freudenlosen Wiiste. 
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The egotistic attitude of Rousseau toward the world could find 
no echo of understanding, to say nothing of approval, with a 
man who, like Grillparzer, was all heart, all feeling. And yet, 
Grillparzer calls himself the brother of Rousseau; like Jason, 
he feels “ Voll Selbstheit, nicht des Nutzens, doch des Sinnes.” 
As a matter of fact, Grillparzer’s interpretation of solitude has 
little resemblance to that of Rousseau. There is no relation 
whatever between the two men, in spite of the fraternal allu- 
sion mentioned above. The satire which Grillparzer’s 
Mephistopheles pours over Rousseau’s doctrine best expresses 
the poet’s personal attitude in the matter :34 


Muss doch ein wenig spionieren, 

Wo mein vertrackter Doktor ist, 

Der nach Rousseau auf allen Vieren 
Hier unter dieses Waldes Tieren 

Des Gliicks, ein Mensch zu sein, geniesst 
Und Wasser sauft und Eicheln frisst. 


And in the same passage we hear Faust complain that solitude 
has not bestowed upon him those blessings which he expected— 
rest and peace: 


O Einsamkeit, wie hast du mich betrogen, 
Als ich an deinen stillen Busen floh, 

Du hast mir Ruh und Friede vorgelogen, 
Und ach! nun find’ ich dich nicht so! 


This passage can be interpreted only in the light of the preced- 
ing one: Grillparzer here means that one who seeks solitude, 
as Rousseau did, will not derive the satisfaction which would be 
his if he went solely with the purpose of being in direct com- 
munication with nature herself. Like Rousseau, Grillparzer 
is fond of seclusion, but his love of solitude is a matter of his 
soul, not of his intellect, and his appreciation of the beauty of 
solitude springs, therefore, from an entirely different source. 
The conscious longing for solitude on Grillparzer’s part lies in 
his character—the poet is melancholy; hostile to the noisy 
pleasures of society; full of fantastic dreams, and hence often 
uncommunicative; endowed with the vibrating nerves of a 
musician which are easily unbalanced. On the other hand, the 
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poet’s longing for solitude is, to a certain extent, also the result 
of his personal experiences: like a haven of rest and safety 
seem to the misunderstood, wronged and persecuted poet the 
arms of solitude. His anxiety to be alone with nature arises 
from causes similar to those which make Lord Byron seek 
solitude, but while Byron is fond of solitary communion with 
nature when the latter is in an angry mood, Grillparzer prefers 
the quiet of solitude; and, unlike Rousseau who would wander 
about aimlessly, unconcerned whether he would find his way 
back or not,®> Grillparzer is, at times, overcome with fear that 
he has ventured too far beyond the realm of man; blindly he 
has followed the muse to a lofty height which the voice of the 
world can hardly reach: 


Halt ein, Unselige! Halt ein! 

Wohin verlockst du mich? 

Uber Berge bin ich gekommen, 

Durch Schliinde dir gefolgt. 

Kein Pfad ist, wo ich trete, keine Spur, 
Fern herauf tont der Menschen Stimme, 
Tont der Herden frohliches Gelaut’ 

Und des Waldbachs Rauschen.” 


Generally, however, Grillparzer finds in solitude what he longs 
for: rest, quiet, happiness. Phaon’s words*? well express the 
deep significance which Grillparzer attaches to quiet solitude: 


Wohl mir! Hier ist es still, Des Gastmahls Jubel, 
Der Zimbelspieler Larm, der Floten Tone, 

Der losgelassnen Freude lautes Regen, 

Es tont nicht bis hier unter diese Baume, 

Die, leise flisternd, wie besorgt, zu storen, 

Zu einsamer Betrachtung freundlich laden. 


This preference for solitude is the only trait which Sappho and 
Phaon have in common, but even here there is a contrast 
between the two, caused by the difference in purpose which 
guides either along the path of loneliness. Phaon seeks soli- 
*5 Cf. Rousseau, ed. Hachette, VIII, p. 116: “Un jour entre autres, m’étant 
a dessein détourné pour voir de prés un lieu qui me parut admirable, je 
m’y plus si fort et j’y fis tant de tours que je me perdis enfin tout-a-fait.” 


* Die tragische Muse, I, p. 150. 
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tude because he loves—Melitta, while Sappho’s longing is 
prompted by the needs of genius: Es bildet ein Talent sich in 
der Stille.8® In Sappho, Grillparzer shows not only the rela- 
tion between poetry and reality, between genius and man, but 
in establishing this relation, he permits us at the same time 
to look deep into his own tormented heart. Sappho expresses 
Grillparzer’s own feelings when, overcome by disappointment 
and despair, she would rather be banished into the solitude of 
nature with the belief in Phaon’s love than continue life in her 
present surroundings, where Phaon’s treachery brought such 
unspeakable misery upon her. With rough hands Phaon has 
severed the relations between genius and man, and the realiza- 
tion of his own position overcomes Grillparzer when he lets 
Rhamnes word Sappho’s epitaph thus :*° 


Es war auf Erden ihre Heimat nicht. 
Sie ist zuriickgekehret zu den Ihren. 


Medea, also, seeks solitude, but although, like Sappho, she is 
prompted to flee the world because of despair, she is lashed 
into the closest possible communion with nature by the furies 
of her guilty conscience :*° 


Mich sende zurtick 
In das Innre des Landes, Vater, 
Tief, wo nur Walder und dunkles Gekliift, 
Wo kein Auge hindringt, kein Ohr, keine Stimme, 
Wo nur die Einsamkeit und ich. 


What does Medea seek in this dark wilderness where she may 
be alone with herself and with nature? She seeks the godhead 
in its very temple, because only in solitude is it possible to 
worship nature. And that is Medea’s aim. She is anxious to 
prostrate herself before the deity, to confess and to obtain 
absolution. The same comfort and blessing which she here 
expects from solitude actually comes to her later when fair 
pictures of long-forgotten happiness, pictures of the beloved 
home of her childhood-days, bring a smile of relief to her 
sorrowful countenance upon which is already engraved the 
somber determination to murder her own blood :** 
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Willkommen, holde, freundliche Gestalten, 
Sucht ihr mich heim in meiner Einsamkeit? 


In solitude, then, our imagination develops greater activity 
and our heart is purified because of the immediate contact with 
nature—God. Solitude opens the eyes of the blind and the 
ears of the deaf. We not only see the beauty of nature, but we 
also hear her voice. Thus Hero*? converses with the echo, 
and the gentle splashing of the waves of the Hellespont beneath 
her brings her a whispered message. In this close contact 
with nature, Hero feels confident,** the strength necessary for 
performing her sacred function will return to her. 

The influence of solitude upon character is described by 
Drahomira,** who attributes the filial affection of her younger 
child to the fact that he was brought up fern von der Menschen 
Aufenthalt, in close communion with nature. For him it is 
impossible to forget the laws of nature, and to turn against his 
own mother, like the first-born son. Nursed at nature’s very 
bosom, he has imbibed the divine lesson (which, by the way, 
is not Christian!) 

zu hassen, wer ihn hasst, 
Und wer ihm wohlthut, den zu lieben. 


Man has, at all times, been attracted by that which he is 
unable to grasp, and which he can, therefore, only divine. This 
mystic element, which forms part of every religion, is con- 
sequently closely associated with nature by any person who 
undertakes a pantheistic interpretation of nature. That Grill- 
parzer is one of these has appeared from the preceding dis- 
cussion of a number of passages, especially from those which 
interpret nature as the moral ideal, but the matter may become 
more firmly established by these lines which are intended to 
show Grillparzer’s attitude toward the mystic forces of nature. 
This subject is of no little importance for the understanding 
of his nature-cult. 

From his early youth on, the poet’s imagination fed upon the 
mysteries of nature, which he connected with his immediate 
surroundings. In his Autobiography* we read: 
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. .. Da war denn der Gebote und Verbote kein Ende, und an 
ein Herumlaufen ohne Aufsicht war gar nicht zu denken. Beson- 
ders hatte der der Gartenmauer zugekehrte hintere Rand des 
Teiches, der nie betreten wurde, fiir mich etwas héchst Mysteridses, 
und ohne etwas Bestimmtes dabei zu denken, verlegte ich unter 
die breiten Lattichblatter und dichten Gestrauche alle die Schauder 
und Geheimnisse, mit denen in unsrer Stadtwohnung das “ Holzge- 
wolbe” bevélkert war. 


This can mean nothing else than that the Ahnung of the inex- 
plicable, of the divine in nature, had entered his heart even at 
this early stage of life. The Ahnung subsequently grows into 
consciousness, and this consciousness appears not infrequently 
in his works, although, with the exception of Des Meeres und 
der Liebe Wellen and Medea, the references are mostly dis- 
tributed among the earlier dramas. It is interesting to observe 
that Grillparzer’s mystic interpretation of nature centers, in the 
main, in water and darkness (night). 

The mystic force in water which brings destruction to man 
(mythologically personified as water-nix, mermaid, etc.) is 
expressed in the poem derkules und Hylas:*® 


Denn, als den Krug in emsigen Handen, 
Ubergebcugt in den spiegelnden See, 

Er am Ufer schopfend gestanden, 

Hab’ es gequollen vom Grund in die Hoh— 
Glanzende Stirn’ und Augen und Wangen 
Und zwei Hande, von denen umfangen, 
Hylas versank in dem wallenden See. 


And the unknown power which stirs up the sea and which 
causes all nature to tremble, is referred to in the following 
metaphor, in Spartakus :** 


Ein unergriindet, tief bewegtes Meer 

Ist dieses Wilden seltsam fremdes Wesen; 

Du siehst die Wellen an einander rauschen 

Und an des Himmels, an des Orkus Toren 

Mit ungestiimen Hauptern wechselnd pochen, 
Mit aufgesperrtem, schwarzem Schreckensrachen 
Was sich ihm zagend nahet, wild verschlingen; 
Doch was des Sturmes Toben aufgeregt, 
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Die Macht, die mit gewalt’ger Riesenfaust 

Die Wasser, die geruhig schlummerten, 

Aufschreckt und ballt und durch die Liifte schleudert, 
Dass drob die Erde bebt, die Winde heulen, 

Das liegt verborgen in den dunkeln Tiefen, 

Und keines Menschen Aug hat es erspaht. 


Night, on the other hand, is mystically interpreted because of 
the concomitant idea of darkness, which breeds horror. So 
the priest, in Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen:** 


Komm mit! Es sinkt die Nacht 
Und briitet iber ungeschehne Dinge. 


More at length, Drahomira*® dwells upon the same idea: 


Noch deckt die Nacht mit dunkelm Drachenfittich 
Die stillen Raume der entschlafnen Erde, 

Und briitet tiber schwarzen Greueltaten, 

Die sie, entschliipft dem mititterlichen Ei, 

Mit Blut nahrt und mit Fleisch von Menschenleichen. 


And Bertha® intensifies the description of the horror of night 
by conceiving the howling winds as Nachtgespenster, thus 
mystically personifying the voice of nature. However, this 
voice does not always inspire horror, but is often gently sooth- 
ing and comforting. Night, darkness, is the most auspicious 
place for the mysterious voice of the godhead: no one knows 
this better than Hero’s uncle, the priest, hence his advice 
toners? 


Ich riet dir oft, in still verborgner Nacht 

Zu nahen unsrer Gottin Heiligtum 

Und dort zu lauschen auf die leisen Stimmen, 
Mit denen wohl das Uberird’sche spricht. 


This mystic manifestation of the deity favored by the cover 
of night is referred to also by Phaon;*? only in this instance 
the lips of nature breathe words of love: 


Nur ich stand schweigend auf und ging hinaus 
Ins einsam stille Reich der heil’gen Nacht. 
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Dort, an den Pulsen der siiss schlummernden Natur, 
In ihres Zaubers magisch-macht’gen Kreisen, 
Da breitet’ ich die Arme nach dir aus. 


A magic-mystic veil is spread over the figure of Medea 
in whom I have attempted to show a personification of dark- 
ness and night. 


Des Nachts aber geht sie gespenstisch hervor, 


says Absyrtus®? with regard to his sister, and the art itself 
which Medea practises is mystic: mystic-black, therefore, are 
also all her attributes, as well as the place where she dwells. 
Medea thus holds in her hands a black staff, and her retreat 
is ““a somber den, in the interior of a tower.” She is Mysti- 
cism personified. The forces of nature not only obey her, but 
also speak through her. In Medea’s mother I see Nature her- 
self. This accounts for Medea’s mysterious endowment, to 
which the weak Aietes appeals for help :°* 


Du bist klug, du bist stark, 
Dich hat die Mutter gelehrt 
Aus Krautern, aus Steinen 
Tranke bereiten, 

Die den Willen binden 
Und fesseln die Kraft; 

Du rufst Geister 

Und besprichst den Mond. 
Hilf mir, mein gutes Kind. 


Mystic, also, is Medea’s language. When she calls upon the 
forces of nature at her command, her conjuring formula is 
worded thus :°° 


Die ihr einhergeht im Gewande der Nacht 
Und auf des Sturmes Fittichen wandelt! 
Furchtbare Fursten der Tiefe!... 
Erscheinet! Erscheinet! 


When she offers the poisoned draught to Jason,°* she takes 
care to mention the various ingredients. Mystic is the potion 
itself, and mystic, therefore, must be its result—death!: 
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Den Becher hier nimm! 
Vom Honig des Berges, 
Vom Tau der Nacht 
Und der Milch der Wolfin 
Braust darin gegoren ein Trank. 
Medea, as personification of Mysticism, has a tragic fate, and 
her very guilt is based upon her magic-mystic power. Sym- 
bolically, this might mean that Grillparzer condemned mysti- 
cism from a rationalistic viewpoint. However, this is some- 
what hypothetical. On the other hand, if this could be proven, 
it would furnish a valuable suggestion for the development of 
the idea of mysticism in Grillparzer’s mind, for the following 
fact would then be obvious: he condemns in 1820 (Das 
goldene Vliess), what he had sanctioned in 1818 (Sappho), 
while he returns to his original views regarding mysticism in 
1831 (Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen). However this may 
be, one point is certain: the sources of information for the 
study of Grillparzer’s mystic interpretation of nature are suff- 
ciently rich in his earlier works, while the supply grows scant 
as the poet grows older. This needs to be emphasized, because 
the same is not true, so far as references to nature are con- 
cerned, which may be found everywhere. 
To appeal to nature for sympathy, 7. e., to interpret her as 
a personality which takes an interest in the affairs of man, is 
not new. However, this does not concern us. The direct 
appeal to nature for sympathy and relief presupposes implicit 
faith in her power to respond, and it will be logical, therefore, 
to show first to what extent Grillparzer endows nature with 
this necessary power. 
The roots of nature’s sympathy are embedded in her uni- 
versal charity. Not infrequently Grillparzer attributes a com- 
forting influence to the sources of light. Thus in the poems 
An die Sonne :** 
Du verscheuchest den Schlaf, der mit allmachtigen 
Schwingen jeglichen Menschen deckt, 
Der im qualenden Traum foltert den Erdensohn, 
Den du giitig der Qual entreisst; 

and An den Mond:*8 
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Manchen drticket schwerer Kummer, 
Manchen lastet Qual und Pein; 
Doch du wiegst in sanften Schlummer 
Trostend ihn, voll Mitleid ein. 


The same idea is set forth in a passage of the Ahnfrau,>® 
where Bertha calls Jaromir’s attention to the mercy of God 
whose sunrays cast the golden light of hope and comfort over 
the very scaffold upon which punishment is meted out to the 
murderer.—At times, though rarely, even darkness, which 
Grillparzer generally invests with horror, appears sympathetic. 
In the poem Vision,® death, 1. e., darkness, expressly referred 
to as Nachtgewolk is not cruel enough to carry out its gloomy 
mission, in view of the many hearts which beat in love for 
Emperor Francis: 


Nicht tber meinen Auftrag geht die Pflicht; 
Ich ward gesandt, ein einzig Herz zu brechen, 
So viele Tausend Herzen brech’ ich nicht! 


In the same way, darkness is once referred to as the reflection 
of human misery. In this reflection appears the idea of sym- 
pathy, since nature mourns the fate of man:** 


Als diese Nacht ich schlaflos stieg vom Lager 
Und, offnend meiner Hiitte niedre Tur, 

Aus jenem Dunkel trat in neues Dunkel, 

Da lag das Meer vor mir mit seinen Kusten, 
Ein schwarzer Teppich, ungeteilt, zu schaun, 
Wie eingehiillt in Trauer und in Gram. 


The last line is significant, because it establishes, in this in- 
stance, sympathy as the cause of darkness. 

A number of passages have a sympathetic-mystic character. 
In the poem Der Selbstmorder® nature prevents, with all 
means at her command, a suicide from carrying out his plan. 
The very consciousness on the part of the suicide that he is 
watched by nature, that nature takes an interest in him, and, 
as moral ideal, strives to prevent wrong, is sufficient to arrest 
him, and his bad conscience is unable to endure nature’s scruti- 
nizing glance. Not satisfied with her effect upon the suicide’s 
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eye, nature seeks to make an impression also upon his ear, 
and with a mighty voice she imparts the sympathetic lesson: 


Wo wir stehn, da fallt niemand, als zwingender Gewalt. 


Sympathy, likewise, is expressed by the voice of nature which 
transmits a greeting from beyond the grave. So Sappho: 


Hier, wo Zypressen von der Eltern Grab 
Mir leisen Geistergruss hertberlispeln. 


The same sympathetic connection which nature establishes 
between life and death, between the known and the mystic, 
appears also from Count Borotin’s words :*4 

Sieh, mein Sohn, ich bin ein Greis; 

Die Natur winkt mir zu Grabe, 
which do not merely represent a poetic phrase for “Ich bin alt 
und muss sterben!” 

The interest which nature takes in man is evinced further 
by her absolute secrecy, in which man may trust. Nature is 
omniscient ; nothing can escape her attention, and her eyes rest 
constantly upon the fate of man: cf. the words of Gora: 


Dem Herakles ... 
Hin sank er, und des Oeta waldiger Riicken 
Sah ihn vergehn, in Flammen vergehn! 


And Hero,* full of confidence in the sympathetic secrecy of 
nature, replies to her uncle’s suspicious inquiries with a brief: 


Die Liifte wissen’s ; 
Doch sie verschweigen’s auch. 


On the other hand, the fact that nature is omniscient makes it 
possible for her to sound a sympathetic note of warning, long 
before the actual catastrophe occurs. Jason, immediately after 
placing himself in possession of the dragon-guarded fleece, 
perceives a sigh in the foliage above, and a voice behind him 
cries ““ Wehe!” indicating that his daring feat will bring about 
his downfall. 

These are the principal characteristics upon which Grill- 
parzer bases nature’s sympathetic power, and we may now 
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turn to the consideration of those passages which contain 
man’s direct appeal to nature for sympathy. 

In appealing to nature for assistance, man pleads his cause 
before the highest tribunal. The poet himself (Zwischen 
Gaia und Capua)* takes refuge with nature as the only power 
which is able to afford him relief: 


Nun denn, versuch’ es, 
Eden der Lust, 

Ebne die Wogen 
Auch dieser Brust! 


and in midwinter (Stdndchen) ,°* surrounded by ice and snow, 
he calls upon the ice to cool the glowing passion of his breast. 
For the same reason, Hero® appeals to the gentle night breeze 
which is not only to fan the flames that rage in her heart, but 
to bring her a message from the one she loves. The whole 
passage is a fine example of nature’s sympathetic voice which 
sounds like music in the poet’s ear: 


Komm, Wind der Nacht, 
Und kihle mir das Aug, die heissen Wangen! 
Kommst du doch tibers Meer von ihm, 
Und, o dein Rauschen und der Blatter Lispeln, 
Wie Worte klingt es mir: von ihm mir: ihm, von ihm. 


Grillparzer’s loftiest interpretation of nature lies in his 
identification of nature with love. Nature, now, as the ideal 
of love, has particular attraction for lovers who feel the rela- 
tion of their own position to that of nature, and who, conse- 
quently, appeal to her sympathy more frequently and with 
greater assurance. Grillparzer often makes use of this senti- 
mental appeal to the sympathy of nature, and the passage just 
quoted represents but one example out of many. It must be 
observed here that the interpretation, from Grillparzer’s point 
of view, is considerably affected by the introduction of love. 
For lovers, darkness (night) loses its heretofore so much 
emphasized suggestion of horror. Every attribute of nature 
is now viewed from the standpoint of sympathy alone, and 
thus darkness is interpreted as the shielding, love-inviting con- 
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fidante of man. Thus the love-stricken Spartakus seeks the 
company of night, and Publipor,” to whom darkness signifies 
only horror, is unable to account for the strange action of 
his friend: 

Da flieht er des Lagers siissen Arm 

Und macht die Nacht zu seiner Brust Vertrauten. 

In ihren Purpurmantel eingehullt 

Hort’ ich ihn oftmals auf und nieder gehn, 

Zum grausen Dunkel seltsam schaurig sprechend. 


The same contrast of Stimmung is shown by Bertha who 
speaks of eine grause Nacht," and yet, in the very same 
scene,’? wishes to confide the overwhelming happiness of her 
young love to clouds and winds, and to the silence of night. 
She actually carries out this project, and leaves the house: 
nature has now only sympathy, but no horror for her. 

Also disappointment in love leads to an appeal to nature’s 
sympathy. This appeal, however, is not, cannot always be 
granted, because of the character of the appeal itself. If the 
appeal is justified, nature does not refuse her aid: Sappho” 
thus finds the needed sympathy in the quiet solitude of the 
grotto, to which she retreats with the first stings of disap- 
pointment in her heart; but when mad jealousy wrests from 
her tortured breast an ardent appeal to nature’s vengeance, 
she hopes for sympathy in vain: 

Hernieder euren racherischen Strahl, 

Hernieder auf den Scheitel der Verrater! 
Zermalmt sie, GOtter, wie ihr mich zermalmt! 
Umsonst! Kein Blitz durchzuckt die stille Luft, 
Die Winde sauseln buhlerisch im Laube, 

Und auf den breiten Armen tragt die See 

Den Kahn der Liebe schaukelnd vom Gestade! 
Da ist nicht Hilfe! 


Nature here fails to respond because, on one hand, she will not 
interfere with the freedom of love, and, on the other hand, 
because the guilt lies with Sappho herself rather than with 
Phaon and Melitta. Nature cannot grant any appeal which 
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would involve injustice or wrong. Neither Poseidon (water), 
nor the goddess of love (all nature) pay, therefore, any atten- 
tion to Leander’s prayer for protection,“ while the paternal 
curse which is hurled at Medea comes to pass, letter by letter, 
with nature’s assistance: 


Dann wirst du stehen und die Hande ringen, 

Sie hintiber breiten nach dem Vaterland, 

Getrennt durch weite, brandende Meere, 

Deren Wellen dir murmelnd bringen des Vaters Fluch! 


Grillparzer’s interpretation of nature is, then, not at all 
times the same. The constant influence of Stimmung upon 
the poet’s viewpoint has been discussed elsewhere, but it 
becomes necessary to return to this matter here. It has just 
been shown that night (darkness), for example, is interpreted, 
on the one hand, as an inspiration of fear and horror, and, 
on the other hand, as a phenomenon capable of sympathy. At 
first glance, this seems contradictory. Apparent contradictions 
are not infrequent with Grillparzer (also his political views 
were attacked on this ground), and when we read so gloomy 
a passage as, for instance, in Jugenderinnerungen im Griinen:® 


Doch sie (Natur), die oft gefiihrt schon meine Sache, 
Getrostet mich so oft und gern zuvor, 

Verloren hatte sie fiir mich die Sprache, 

Die Sprache, oder ich fiir sie das Ohr; 


we need not wonder how it is possible for the same poet who 
interprets nature as the ideal of beauty, goodness and love, 
and who, having shown the sympathetic power of nature, 
appeals to this power, to record elsewhere the loss of this 
sympathetic influence. The explanation for this, as well as 
for all other passages which seem to contain contradictions, 
is given in the last line of the above quotation: nature can 
never lose her voice, but the poet had temporarily, under the 
influence of a pessimistic Stummung, lost the ear. This is an 
absolutely natural and as easily intelligible occurrence as the 
lack of musical appreciation on the part of a husband who, 
at the open grave of his young wife, hears the strains of the 
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Bridal March from Lohengrin, played at a wedding celebra- 
tion in the neighborhood. 

Of as great importance as Grillparzer’s mystic and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of nature, is his extensive symbolism. 
His flower-symbolism is of special interest. Flowers, in gen- 
eral, mean love; they bloom in the fairest season of the year 
(spring itself is love personified), and they are bright because 
beauty and light form two inseparable ideas with Grillparzer. 
Thus, in the poem Intermezzo:"° 


Im holden Mond der Maien, 
Wenn lichte Blumen blihn, 
Gefliigelte Schalmeien 

Die Waldesnacht durchziehn ; 
Da hebt sich eine Scholle, 
Die Liebe lauscht hervor. 


The same idea which shows that, to Grillparzer, all flowers 
represent love, is set forth also in the two following passages, 
the first of which (Mit einem Blumenkorbchen)™ 


Durch Blumen spricht das Herz aufs Beste, 
Denn, schweigend, reden sie doch laut; 


characterizes flowers as messengers of love (indirect symbol- 
ism), while the second (Sappho)*® 


Eucharis: Uhr Madchen, auf! Mehr Blumen bringt herbei! 
Zu ganzen Haufen Blumen. Schmtckt das Haus, 
Und Hof und Halle, Saule, Tiir und Schwelle, 
Ja, selbst die Blumenbeete schmiickt mit Blumen! 
Tut Wirze zum Gewiirz, denn heute feiert 
Das Fest der Liebe die Gebieterin; 


makes flowers appear as love itself (direct symbolism). Thus 
a gift of flowers is, likewise, with contrasting emphasis, shown 
to be a token of love, by Phaon :7® 


Gold schenkt die Eitelkeit, der rauhe Stolz; 
Die Freundschaft und die Liebe schenken Blumen. 


It is of interest, in this connection, to note one passage in 
which Grillparzer reverses the symbol. If flowers were shown 
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heretofore as love, love itself now appears as a flower. So 
in Sappho:*° 


Und findet er die Lieb’, biickt er sich wohl, 
Das holde Bliimchen von dem Grund zu lesen. 


A number of flowers are used by Grillparzer individually ; 
myrtle, violet, lily and rose are those with which we are most con- 
cerned. The myrtle’s simplicity suggests purity and innocence 
of affection, and thus becomes the symbol of virginity upon 
the bridal brow; the gentle violet represents modest and quiet 
(secret) enjoyment of love; the lily appears as symbol of 
naiveté, and the rose, in particular, is made the flower of love 
par excellence. What we have to deal with here is apparently 
the effect of color, rather than anything else. Grillparzer’s 
optic nerve is just as sensitive as his musical ear, and thus 
color does not only act upon his eye, but leads also to the 
formation of symbolic associations. The green of the myrtle, 
therefore, at once appears as fertility, and not as green alone; 
the color of the violet combines with its fragrance and leads 
to the above-mentioned symbolic interpretation; the spotless 
white of the lily reflects purity and innocence, and the glowing 
red of the rose expresses the supreme bliss of love. The color 
of the rose itself is not mentioned in this connection, but it 
must be inferred with certainty that these particular roses 
are red, rather than white, because the color white could not 
mean innocence, naiveté and consciously sexual love (cf. 
Phaon who hands Sappho a rose) at the same time; and fur- 
thermore, the following picture—if all white—would be abso- 
lutely dull, a defect from which Grillparzer’s pictures are 
totally free :* 


Hero: So lasst an unserm Ufer ihn begraben, 
Wo er erblich, wo er, ein Toter, lag, 
Am Fusse meines Turms. Und Rosen sollen 
Und weisse Lilien, vom Tau befeuchtet, 
Aufsprossen, wo er liegt. 


Apart from Grillparzer’s interpretation of all nature as love 
(which shows the poet as his best, and which is so important 
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as to make it necessary to discuss is separately), there remains 
to be mentioned here but one mystic-symbolic reference. It is 
contained in the poem Zu Mozarts Feier,8? where the pure air 
of lofty mountain-tops, mingled with the fragrance of herbs 
and flowers, is called the breath of God. No matter which 
phase of Grillparzer’s interpretation of nature one may investi- 
gate, there appears a conscious effort on the part of the poet to 
establish God and nature as one inseparable unity. We have 
had occasion to observe that the poet endows nature with 
consciousness, with a moral, economic, and logical character ; 
elsewhere attention has been called to the voice of nature, and 
here we meet with nature’s breath. In this way, we approach 
more and more the completion of Grillparzer’s picture, which 
reveals the godhead as a visible, tangible personality in nature 
herself. Two more elements—beauty and love—are necessary 
to complete the idealization of Nature Divine. Attention will 
be given these elements presently, but even now the poet’s 
lofty conception of nature is fairly established. 

That Grillparzer is deeply impressed with nature’s beauty 
is now, upon consideration of the various phases of his descrip- 
tion and interpretation of nature, a mere matter of course; 
however, the appreciation of nature alone hardly entitles any- 
one to be named in the list of nature-poets. The beauty of 
nature leads further, with Grillparzer, than to mere apprecia- 
tion; it enables him to actually know nature, and with this 
knowledge begins his idealistic interpretation which culminates 
in the conception of nature as ideal of beauty and love. Many 
passages quoted heretofore reveal individual characteristics 
of nature as beautiful and lofty, but there are three particular 
poems which furnish the best evidence for the conception of 
All-Nature as visible ideal of beauty: Zwischen Gdta und 
Capua,®* Mistress Shaw,8* and Irenens Wiederkehr.® The 
last of these will later be discussed at length, because it is of 
importance also for other reasons, so that a consideration of 
the first two may suffice here. 

Zwischen Gata und Capua represents, at the same time, 
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one of the finest landscapes the poet ever drew. The question 
may be raised here, why we seek Grillparzer’s idealization of 
the beauty of nature in a foreign landscape, rather than in a 
home-painting in which, as we have seen, he makes so lavish 
a display of color. It should be observed, now, that this 
foreign landscape is in Italy, the country which nature endowed 
more richly perhaps than any other part of Europe. Italy 
thus afforded the poet a far better opportunity for expressing 
his ideal, than Austria, or even Germany by which he was 
but little attracted (cf. Tagebiicher, XX, p. 27). 

Here, between Gata and Capua, the incomparable beauty of 
the country acts like an intoxicant upon the poet who barely 
knows in which direction to turn his eyes first. Gentle breezes 
are fanning his feverish brow, and he imagines to be in the 
realm of poetry. All colors seem more vivid to him; the sun 
shines brighter, the heavens are of a deeper blue, the green 
of the foliage appears fresher, and the fragrance of the flowers 
sweeter. Semi-tropical vegetation, to which he is not accus- 
tomed, does not fail to exert its powerful influence upon him: 
olive-tree and cypress suggest graceful women, and he is 
thrilled with pleasure upon discovering a golden pomegranate. 
“ Apfel der Schonheit,”’ he significantly calls it, while nature 
herself receives the cognomen Paris for giving this prize of 
beauty to charming Naples. The usefulness of the vine-plant 
is then with purpose introduced as incidental, while emphasis 
is placed upon its beauty. All these elements taken together 
lead to the exclamation: 

Ubrall Schonheit, 

Ubrall Glanz! 
Again light is used as a synonym of beauty, and all nature (it 
makes no difference that this is Italian nature in particular) 
appears as the sun from which all beauty emanates. Nature 
is everywhere the ideal of beauty ; however, this beauty is not 
the same in all places; it is wisely and economically distributed, 
and may be registered upon a graduated scale. Hence the 
qualitative and quantitative difference in beauty between 
Austria and Italy, which Grillparzer expresses with the words: 
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Was bei uns schreitet, 
Schwebt hier im Tanz. 


If the idealization of nature’s beauty in Zwischen Gata und 
Capua is due directly to the effect upon the visual sense, the 
other poem, Mistress Shaw, idealizes the cause by virtue of 
its effect upon the auditory sense. It is the musician, rather 
than the painter, who here interprets the voice of nature as a 
symphony of beauty. The poet lies on a soft couch of moss, 
by the side of a brook; above him, a “canopy of foliage” 
affords protection from the hot summer sun, and a beautiful 
carpet of grass, interwoven with flowers of brilliant gold, 
covers the stage of this theatre. Thus the poet shuts his eye- 
lids, and suddenly he hears the voice of nature. The water 
has lips, and the trees have tongues. Music, such as he never 
heard before, sounds in the air: his ear turns soul. 


Des Wassers Lippen und der Baume Zungen 
Stimmt ein zum Ton berihrter Phantasie, 
Halb an dem Ohr, halb in der Brust erklungen, 
Umkreist ein Strom mich leiser Harmonie. 


The Platonic definition of beauty as yalpew év T@ Dewpeic bar 
(Gorgias) is apparently incomplete, so far as Grillparzer is 
concerned, because he shows beauty, through the idealization 
of nature, to be of a twofold character, so that beauty does 
not only consist of yalpev év T@ Oewpeicba but also of 
xalpev év T@ axpodcOat which seems to be contained in Kant’s 
definition :** Das Schone its das, was ohne Begriff, als Object 
eines allgemeinen Wohlgefallens vorgestellt wird. For Grill- 
parzer, nature is indeed the “ object of universal pleasure ”; so 
much so, in fact, that the grateful poet does not hesitate to see 
in nature the highest good: 


Der Giiter héchstes, was uns Gott gegeben, 
Was Himmelsfreuden in uns wiederklingt, 
Es ist das klare, heitre, warme Leben, 

Das durch das Auge ein zum Herzen dringt. 


According to this passage, nature is the ideal representation of 
To kaddv and as an ideal it is an end per se, rather than a 
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means to an end. However, is beauty alone the guiding star 
of human existence, and is the deification of nature justified 
upon the basis of beauty as the ultimate end of all striving? 
Beauty, to be sure, does not presuppose goodness, but must 
not 7d Kandov be coupled with 70 aya0cv before man is able to 
worship all nature as God? Grillparzer is well aware of the 
requirements without which a pantheistic interpretation of 
nature would be irrational, and therefore impossible. We had 
occasion before, to point to the poet’s interpretation of nature 
as moral ideal (pp. 54 ff.), but even in the just-quoted refer- 
ence the element of goodness is not lacking. The qualifying 
adjectives klar and heiter refer to beauty, while warm (love, 
charity,) appears to be the missing link which establishes a 
kaXoxayabia, in the Socratic sense of the word. This connects 
us directly with Grillparzer’s interpretation of nature as the 
ideal of love, which is to be discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

It is with purpose that the consideration of Grillparzer’s 
nature-love cult has been reserved until the last, because his 
nature-sense appears here most highly developed, and because 
here his lyric language less deserves the harsh criticism which 
has been passed upon it by a number of stern judges, and which 
is shared also by Richard M. Meyer,®* who admits Grillparzer’s 
lyrische Stimmung von hinreissender Kraft, while he denies 
his ability to produce eigentliche Lyrik. 

It lies in the nature of the subject that the greatest part of 
the passages which concern us here are to be found in those 
of Grillparzer’s dramatic works in which love is a prominent 
issue (Blanka, Sappho, Hero), and in the early fragments 
(Spartakus, Psyche, Irenens Wiederkehr), but it is hard to 
find any of our poet’s works which do not contain some 
allusion to nature as the ideal of love. In all of these refer- 
ences the idea is essentially the same, but this idea is expressed 
in so many varied ways as to make a detailed consideration 
well worth while. 

That light and love are identical, with Grillparzer, has been 
shown; however, the fundamental principle of this interpreta- 
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tion may become more clear by calling attention to the words 
of Melusina,’’ who states directly that nature’s beauty (visible 
by daylight) breathes love, while without love, all nature would 
be dark and gloomy: 


Ubrall Nacht ist ohne Liebe, 
Ubrall Tag, wo Liebe lacht. 


However, this does not mean that nature ceases to be love 
with the beginning of night (darkness), because Melusina 
continues : 

Wenn die Sonne fern auch bliebe, 

Lieb’ ist Mond in sel’ger Nacht. 


We met with the same thought before when we pointed out 
that Bertha’s horror of night vanishes, at the very moment 
when she is able to look upon nature with the eyes of love. 
Nature-love can be fully understood only by one who is him- 
self under the influence of an altruistic emotion. All nature 
thus appears to Fedriko® in brighter colors and in fairer forms, 
when he finds Blanka alive whom he had never expected to see 
again; and with his appreciation of nature, made possible by 
love, there comes upon him the full realization of nature’s 
supreme mission, viz., to destroy pessimism and melancholy, 
and to plant in the heart of man the seed of faith and hope. 
With more elaborate details, Grillparzer shows that love alone 
leads to an appreciation of nature, by pointing out, in the 
Kloster bet Sendomir,®® that nature’s language is intelligible 
only to him who loves: “As the warm hand touched his, a 
hitherto unknown sensation seized upon his heart. An 
oriental fairy-tale relates of one who was suddenly endowed 
with the gift to understand the language of the birds and of 
the other phenomena of nature, and who now, resting in the 
shade by the edge of a brook, perceived in glad astonishment 
word and meaning, everywhere about him, while, before, he 
heard only noise and sounds. The Count had this experi- 
ence. A new world arose before him, and with faltering steps 
he followed his graceful guide who opened a small door and 
stepped with him into a low, dimly lighted chamber.” 
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All nature sings songs of love, but the voice of nature is 
soft and low, perceptible only to the loving ear. So 
Spartakus :*! 


Indes die ganze Schopfung Liebeslieder 
Mit leisem Ton zu unsern Herzen sang— 


Love, the very essence of nature, raises man upon the highest 
plane of his development. Only in direct communication with 
nature, man may, therefore, become perfect; only under the 
influence of love is it possible for him to pay his great debt to 
his fellowmen, which consists in universal charity and altruistic 
usefulness.. The mature philosophy of the aged man in the 
fragment Spartakus may be inferred from his significant words 
of welcome addressed to his young friend :°? 


Du liebst! Du bist vollendet! Die Natur 
Hat dir ihr Siegel aufgedriickt. Du liebst! 
O, sei willkommen, Mensch, im Namen der Menscheit. 


At times, nature’s love-language is heard by some particu- 
larly attentive person, but, just as the rustling of the foliage 
and the murmuring of a brook present nothing but a meaning- 
less noise-riddle to him who is not bound to nature by the ties 
of love, he fails to grasp the sweet enticing accents of this 
inimitable speech. This is the case with the watchman who 
guards Hero’s dwelling and Aphrodite’s sacred grove against 
intruders. In reporting his suspicion to his master, the morn- 
ing after Leander’s secret visit, he describes in vivid language 
the very love notes of nature, however without any under- 
standing :°* 

Und oben war’s so laut, und doch so heimlich, 
Ein Flistern und ein Rauschen hier und dort. 
Die ganze Gegend schien erwacht, bewegt ; 

Im dichtsten Laub ein sonderbares Regen, 

Wie Windeswehn, und wehte doch kein Wind; 
Und was getont und wiederklang, war nichts. 
Das Meer stieg rauschend hoher an die Ufer, 
Ein halb enthillt Geheimnis schien die Nacht. 
Und dieser Turm war all des dumpfen Treibens 
Und leisen Regens Mittelpunkt und Ziel. 
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Wohl zwanzigmal eilt’ ich an seinen Fuss, 

Nun meinend jetzt das Ratsel zu enthiullen, 
Und sah hinan, nichts schaut’ ich als das Licht, 
Das fort und fort aus Heros Fenster schien. 
Ein einzig mal lief wie ein Mannesschatten 
Vom Meeresufer nach dem Turme zu. 

Ich folg’, und angelangt, war wieder nichts, 
Nur Rauschen rings und Regen, wie zuvor. 


How different from this is Phaon’s language, when he en- 
courages his timid sweetheart by calling her attention to the 
sympathy which nature expresses, as the protecting power of 
love s?* 

Fort! Die Sterne blinken freundlich, 

Die See rauscht auf, die lauen Lufte wehn, 

Und Amphritrite ist der Liebe hold. 


As our appreciation of nature matures upon regarding her 
as the ideal of love, which, however, we are able to do only 
when we ourselves understand the meaning of love from our 
own experience, it is natural that that part of nature, that part 
of the world in which this experience came to us, is endowed, 
in our imagination, with particular beauty and special attrac- 
tion. Therefore, if circumstances have separated us from that 
particular place, it remains in our hearts as the object of our 
perpetual longing. This longing fills the mourning soul of 
the unfortunate Blanka, who, bound in marriage to a monster 
she cannot respect, has but one desire: to see, once more before 
her death, the happy land where she was first initiated into the 
mysteries of nature and of love. Like a Mignon-song sound 
the passionate accents of Blanka’s agony :®° 


Dahin lass mich ziehn, 
Diesem Kerker entfliehn, 
Die seligen Auen 

Noch einmal schauen, 

In deren Schoss 

Mein junges Herz 

Der Liebe Schmerz, 

Der Liebe Wonne 
Entziickt genoss: 
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Mich schaun die Sonne, 
Die mich bestrahlte, 
Als Himmelslust 

An seiner Brust 

Mit Purpur meine Wangen malte; 
Mich sehn das Land, 
Wo an der Hand 

Ich der Natur 

Zuerst erfuhr, 

Wie Lieb’ begliickt, 

Wie sie betriigt! 

Dahin lass mich fliehn; 
In seinen stillen Griinden 
Ein Grab mich finden! 


In conceiving nature as the ideal of love, the picture of our 
own individual ideal—our own Beloved—must be reflected 
in this mirror of beauty and purity. It is quite intelligible, 
therefore, that Grillparzer devotes particular attention to this 
requirement. According to Spartakus’ own statement,°* all 
nature—the track of love—reveals characteristics of his Be- 
loved. Every breath of air, every living creature, every sprout 
of green, and every brook remind him of his love, and from 
the very lips of nature comes his sweetheart’s name. More 
beautiful even than this statement, and still more explicit, is 
Spartakus’ analysis of the significance of nature’s voice at 
night. The fear-inspiring element of darkness here disappears 
altogether, and night is associated only with the ideas of still- 
ness and rest, which enable nature to deliver her message of 
love. This is a psychic, rather than a physical message, and its 
delivery is therefore more certain at that time when the body 
is in the subconscious state of sleep which bares the soul to 
nature’s influence. The entire passage®’ is one of those which 
show how much Grillparzer was influenced by romanticism: 


Wenn die Sonne hinab ist, 

Und die feuchte Nacht niedersteigt, 
Und die Vogel schlafen, 

Und die Menschen ruhn, 

Und alles Lebendige schweigt, 
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Miide des Koérpers Ohr sich schliesst ; 
Da erklingen leise Stimmen, 

Und des Geistes Ohr 

Tut sich ahndend, sehnend auf. 

Was ihr sprachlos nennt, gewinnt Rede, 
Und der Hain spricht, 

Und die Wolken, 

Die zitternden Sterne, 

Des Mondes wehmiitiger Schein. 

Und von ihr lispelt der Wald, 

Von ihr murmelt der Bach, 

Sie spricht durch die leisen Klange, 
Die auf goldenen Fligeln 

Durch den Ather sauseln, 

Und sie und wbrall sie, 

Durch die ganze Schépfung nur sie! 


It should be observed that Grillparzer enlivens the reflection 
of the Loved One in nature, by appealing to the ear, as well 
as to the eye. Nature thus reveals no mere spectres of love 
that pass by us like lantern views, but love is endowed with 
flesh and blood and language, a real actor upon the stage of 
life. Overwhelming, at first, seems the consciousness that 
nature is love. So with Bertha :** 


Ich kann’s nicht fassen, 
Mich selber nicht fassen; 
Alles zeigt mir und spricht mir nur ihn . 


On the other hand, nature brings clearness in matters of 
affection. Phaon thus learns,®® through intimate communica- 
tion with nature, that he loves Melitta, while the feeling kindled 
within him by Sappho’s art is admiration and reverence. 

The fairest note in Grillparzer’s treatment of nature as love 
is struck by Blanka, for whom the very appreciation of 
nature is a matter of altruism. She, too, like Bertha, Spar- 
takus and Phaon, sees in nature the reflection of her Beloved, 
but she goes further than that when she emphasizes that that 
(love) is all the meaning nature has for her, and that she is 
charmed by nature only because nature attracts Fedriko’s 
heart. An enjoyment of nature without love—or without the 
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Loved One—is impossible: the death of love means the death 
of nature; not for all (because nature is immortal), but for the 
particular unfortunate individual. Without love, without 
nature, life is not worth living, and should the shock of the loss 
itself not be sufficient to kill—the soul is dead, and the body is 
a living corpse. This is the truth which lies in Hero’s lament- 
ing words :1% 


Sag: er war alles! Was noch ibrig blieb, 

Es sind nur Schatten; es zerfallt, ein Nichts. 

Sein Atem war die Luft, sein Aug die Sonne, 

Sein Leib die Kraft der sprossenden Natur; 

Sein Leben war das Leben; deines, meins, 

Des Weltalls Leben. Als wir’s liessen sterben, 
Da starben wir mit ihm. Komm, lass’ger Freund, 
Komm, lass uns gehn mit unsrer eignen Leiche. 


We turn now to the discussion of Irenens Wiederkehr which 
is not only of importance for Grillparzer’s interpretation of 
nature as ideal of beauty and love, but which contains, crowded 
together into the close space of ten pages, almost all the char- 
acteristics of the poet’s conception of nature to which attention 
has been called in the preceding pages. The poet himself calls 
Irenens Wiederkehr Ein poetisches Gemalde; in reality, it is 
not one painting, but a succession of paintings, all of which 
have the same sujet, nature, but each of which shows a modi- 
fication of the color-scheme, 7. e., each of these paintings repre- 
sents the individual point of view held by the different char- 
acters—wanderer, peasant, youth and maiden. There is no 
actual exchange of opinion, because there is no dialogue; but a 
well-connected series of monologues make it possible to look 
upon the aggregate of pictures as a sort of evolution of nature- 
interpretation. 

The first picture is drawn by the wanderer, the oldest of the 
characters introduced. He describes and interprets the mag- 
nificent spectacle of sunrise. All nature is endowed with con- 
sciousness, and there is universal rejoicing over the advent of 
light. The ever-varied beauty of nature causes a “ current of 
pleasurable sensations,” but beauty alone is not sufficient to 
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bind permanently the human heart, and love is necessary to 
make a close communion between nature and man possible. It 
is with significant purpose, therefore, that the wanderer refers 
to nature as “Das liebende All.” Coupled with beauty and 
love are rest and peace, two essential requirements for a happy 
old-age. In spite of his years, the wanderer displays youthful 
enthusiasm, but if the enthusiasm of youth is based upon hope, 
his is based upon conviction, the result of experience. The 
experimental stage of the wanderer’s life lies far behind him, 
and his thorough comprehension of the actual significance of 
nature enables him to feel as an inseparable part of the whole: 
his relation to nature is that of creature to creator, of man to 
God. And God-Nature is not a.God of wrath, but of love, 
who never fails to show sympathy for the sufferings of man. 

The very appearance of the youth, who sketches the second 
picture, points to his interpretation of nature. Quiver and 
spear are the attributes which he carries: he goes out to hunt 
in the wilderness of the forest, his aim, as we shall see, being 
freedom and pleasure. His ruthless energy causes him to be 
dissatisfied with the narrow boundaries of domestic life, and 
the peaceful performance of manual labor lies as heavily upon 
him as prison chains. He yearns to breathe the free air of the 
mountains, and his adventurous disposition inflames his imagi- 
nation with pictures of game, pursued by the daring hunter 
upon precipitous paths. The youth seeks pleasure in nature, 
rather than nature herself: 

An der Hand der Natur 
Folgt er der Freude Spur; 

and thus, with him, nature is an object, rather than an end. 
His conception of nature is just as erroneous as the attitude of 
hedonistic philosophy toward life. On the other hand, the 
youth has heard the voice of nature in solitude, of which he is 
fond, like all youthful dreamers who have visions of future 
greatness and fame. His impressionable heart is full of ideals, 
and sunrise inspires him to deeds of unheard of bravery. But, 
after all, he does not understand the language of the universe, 
he has only an intimation of nature’s true function, while the 
wanderer has knowledge. The blame rests with his youth, 
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with his immaturity which makes him the sport of his im- 
pulses. The following words of the wanderer may be taken 
as an apologetic characterization of the youth: 


Rasch sttrmt der Jiingling durch das Leben, 
Verzehrend lodert seine Glut, 

Nach Taten geht sein sehnend Streben, 

Das All umspannt sein kecker Mut; 

Verachtend sieht er auf den Wert des Kleinen; 
Was ihm gefallt, muss ungeheuer scheinen. 


These words are then followed by a consideration of the con- 
sequences which youthful impulsiveness may have, and the 
horrors of war are depicted in vivid colors. Here lies the 
great contrast in the interpretation of nature given by wanderer 
and youth: while the wanderer reads in the pages of the great 
Book of Nature a message of peace and of universal love, the 
youth interprets the freedom of nature as an inspiration to 
obtain freedom for himself at any cost—if need be, with the 
aid of the sword. 

The peasant who now appears behind the plough at once 
expresses his appreciation of nature by singing a hymn in 
praise of the sun. But, although his warm words of grati- 
tude for nature’s blessings seem to indicate a more advanced 
stage of interpretation than that occupied by the youth, it is 
very evident that even by him beauty is not worshipped for 
beauty’s sake alone, inasmuch as he emphasizes particularly 
the element of usefulness as the actual source of his apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. 


Hekhr am hohen Himmelszelt 
Flammt dein Lauf 

Und erhalt 

Saat und Feld, 

Die durch dich begliickte Welt 
Sieht mit Dank zu dir hinauf! 


As a peasant, he depends, of course, largely upon nature for 
his livelihood, and we cannot be astonished, therefore, that he 
regards nature but as a means to the end. Grillparzer, it 
seems, has chosen with purpose the character of a peasant for 
an illustration of utilitarian interpretation of nature. More- 
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over, it is not without significance that this peasant is a middle- 
aged man: his interpretation of nature thus appears semi- 
mature, and he takes his place between the two extremes repre- 
sented by wanderer and youth. We are informed that the 
peasant is a married man, and that the physical welfare of his 
wife and children depends upon the results of his labor which, 
in turn, depend upon nature. This point is to be taken into 
consideration in addition to the peasant’s age, if we wish to 
compare his relation to nature with that of the youth. The 
weight of responsibility affects the formation of character, and 
the particular responsibility resting upon husband and father 
tends to break down the altar of selfishness upon which the 
young man sacrifices. While the youth’s interpretation of 
nature is obviously hedonistic, the peasant stands on a con- 
siderably higher plane: he sees in nature the welcome helpmeet 
in his efforts for those he loves. This follows from his appeal 
to nature’s sympathy: 


Verdopple dein Feuer, flammende Sonne, 
Gluihende Liifte, weht gliihender fort! 
Kthlung hauch zu mir das stisse Wort: 

Alle Mih 

Fir sie, fiir sie! 
Mag meinen Schweiss die Erde trinken, 
Das Bild der Teuren lasst mich nicht sinken! 


The entire attitude of the peasant is then commented upon by 
the wanderer who defines the contrast between him and the 
youth: the youth destroys, while the peasant constructs; the 
youth misinterprets, while the peasant begins to interpret 
nature. The picture which the wanderer here unfolds repre- 
sents the bourgeois in his happy home, and the interpretation 
of nature of this bourgeois is that of the average man. 

A maiden, who has “ sixteen times beheld the apple-tree in 
bloom,” is introduced in the next-following picture. She 
shows as yet no interpretation of nature at all; or, if the fact 
that the beauty of spring no longer thrills her heart as before, 
and that she is unable to take part in nature’s universal rejoic- 
ing, is to be called interpretation of nature, it is certainly sub- 
conscious. She knows as little of the significance of nature as 
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she is able to account for the change which has come over her. 
The wanderer becomes her teacher. It is he who, hidden 
behind a rock, comforts the distracted child by showing her 
the cause of her sentimental malady, and who thus arouses 
her slumbering virginity to consciousness. His mature appre- 
ciation of nature appears again in the method which he pur- 
sues. A spark from nature’s divinity has fallen into the heart 
of the girl, and before the wanderer is able to explain to the 
bewildered maiden the meaning of her experience, he turns 
to the cause, to the origin itself, and lends expression to his 
lofty conception of nature: 


Es steigt ein Gott von Himmel nieder, 
Die Schopfung ist ihm untertan, 
Es tonen ihm der Vogel Lieder, 
Ihm flammt die Sonn’ auf lichter Bahn! 
Die Erde fihlet seine Triebe; 
Als kraft’ge Pflanze reisst sich los, 
Was einst in ihrem kalten Schoss 
Verhiillt sich barg als schwacher Same. 
Liebe, 
Liebe! 
Ist des Belebers stisser Name! 


The impression made upon the young girl then assumes a 
visible form with the sudden appearance of the youth she 
loves, upon the height of the rock. It is then that she comes 
to the full realization of what is taking place within her heart; 
she flees, to conceal her blushing cheeks, and we lose sight of 
her. We are not told where she is going, but there can be no 
doubt, that her aim is solitary communion with nature which, 
as ideal of love, will henceforth be her haven of rest and 
refuge, and which alone can give her instruction in the per- 
formance of woman’s sublime and altruistic mission—mother- 
hood! 

After the maiden’s escape, the wanderer, in the form of an 
epilogue points out the differences in the character of man 
and woman, and he shows that these differences are so dis- 
tributed as to supplement rather than to counteract each other. 
Importance must be attached also to this statement, because 
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by showing that man and woman together form one unit, the 
wanderer establishes the symmetry of nature as part of her 
ideal beauty. 

Who, now, is this mysterious wanderer who, from “ jenseits 
von Gut und Bose,” as it were, passes judgment upon the 
various kinds of interpretation of nature shown by youth, 
peasant and maiden, and who sets forth his own lofty ideas 
with such overwhelming force? It can be no one else than 
Grillparzer himself, to whom nature means so much, and who 
desires to impress others with the purified truth which he 
believes to have in his possession. We have had occasion to 
hear the “wanderer’s” voice in numerous other passages, but 
in Irenens Wiederkehr it is not only most eloquent, but also 
expresses the thought in its most complete form, and thus 
solidifies the basis of the poet’s pantheistic interpretation of 
nature. 


CONCLUSION 


Grillparzer’s nature-poetry is not so much an original con- 
ception of nature as an original expression of modern inter- 
pretation. We have had occasion to study the poet’s careful 
treatment of the seasons of the year, and we have noted his 
preference for the two extremes Spring and Winter. Our 
attention has been directed upon his exceedingly sensitive dis- 
position toward light and darkness, as well as upon his appre- 
ciation of water, thunder, rain and storm, while we were able 
to admire his many-colored landscapes, and to infer his love 
for nature from his readiness to make use of her in meta- 
phors. On the other hand, we are now acquainted with the 
particular characteristics which Grillparzer ascribes to nature; 
with his treatment of solitude and mysticism; with his appeals 
to nature’s sympathy; with his symbolic interpretation of 
nature, and, finally, with his analysis of cosmic metaphysics. 
Grillparzer, as a poet of nature, reveals the influence exerted 
upon him especially by the romantic reaction,’ but he is more 
closely related to Byron than to Tieck or Novalis. That he 
could not, without Goethe, have given expression to a panthe- 
istic conception of nature, or, without the influence of the 
Greeks and of Rousseau, to a perpetual longing for the balm 
of solitude, goes without saying. While he, then, like any 
modern poet, derived the essence of his interpretation of 
nature from traditional standards, his inborn love for nature 
and the individuality of his expression must be taken into 
consideration. 

The key to Grillparzer’s nature-poetry may be found in his 
aesthetic principles. In his Autobiography? he refers to 
nature as the “ real source of the true poet,” and in his studies 
Zur Poesie im Allgemeinen® he says emphatically: “That 
which attains the vivacity of nature and yet, by virtue of the 
concomitant ideas, goes beyond nature, that, and only that is 


1Vide above, p. 12. 2 XIX, p. 186. = XV, p. 55. 
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poetry.” However, Grillparzer’s art does not consist of a 
mere imitation of nature, for he admits the truth of a passage 
in Revue des Deux Mondes,* where art is defined as the inter- 
pretation of nature. “Nor is art,” he says elsewhere,’ “an 
embellishment of nature, for who could render individual 
traits of nature more beautiful than they are? Compare a 
painted tree with life, the description of a landscape with 
reality, the Venus of Medici with your sweetheart! ”—Another 
statement made by the poet himself, in the evening of his life 
(1864), is of special interest for the characterization of his 
nature-poetry :° “The Brothers Schlegel have cast the shibbo- 
leth into the world, that ancient poetry is objective, while 
modern poetry is subjective. That sort of poetry which is 
not subjective is, in my opinion, no poetry at all.” The pro- 
nounced subjectivity which appears in Grillparzer’s description 
and interpretation of nature often reminds one of Geo. 
Brandes” definition of Lord Byron’s true greatness: namely, 
the passionate manifestation of subjectivity and individualism. 

It is far from me to attempt to lift Grillparzer’s lyric poetry 
to the height of Lord Byron or to that of Goethe. As a 
dramatic poet, Grillparzer shows many points of contact 
with Goethe, as Waniek has shown in his pamphlet Grill- 
pareer unter Goethes Einfluss, Bielitz, 1893, and also in his 
interpretation of nature we meet with kindred thoughts (cf. 
for example the following passage from the Ahnfrau: Und 
mit tausend Flammenaugen starrt die Nacht nich glotzend an 
with Goethe’s Finsterms, die aus dem Gestrauche mit hundert 
schwarzen Augen sieht), although Goethe’s wonderful lyric 
language has not been duplicated. 

As for Lord Byron, Grillparzer himself felt that there was 
an apparent relation between them, and, in various passages, 
in his Diaries, he draws comparisons between the British poet 
and himself. Both poets were also of kindred temperament, 
and their various sad experiences, which ultimately led them 
to a solitary life, would tend to show points of biographical 
similarity. 

4 Asthetische Studien, XV, p. 26. ®Ibid., p. 25. 

® Tagebiicher, Il, p. 141. ™ Der Naturalismus in England, p. 303. 
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To establish the position of Grillparzer, as a poet of nature, 
between Goethe and Lord Byron, would require another bulky 
treatise in which Grillparzer’s nature-poetry should be studied 
from a comparative point of view. The present investigation 
is confined to the discussion of Grillparzer’s individual treat- 
ment of nature, and the poet’s apparent kinship to the foremost 
representatives of lyric poetry in Germany and England must 
be regarded as a mere suggestion to some other student. 

Whatever has been, and may still be said in criticism of 
Grillparzer’s lyric vein, it is earnestly hoped that these pages 
may have prepared the way for a more serious consideration 
of his genius and of his actual achievements in the field of 
lyrics. Above all, let us not forget that Grillparzer at all times 
painted what he saw as he saw it. The truthfulness of his 
character which his biographers laud is reflected also in his 
poetry, and in his poetry of nature in particular. Gustav 
Pollak® sums up this thought as follows: “Grillparzer’s lyric 
vein which lends to his dramas so unique a charm, found ex- 
pression in numerous poems which are a remarkably faithful 
reflex of his inner life. No writer ever followed more scru- 
pulously Goethe’s example in seeking inspiration in the reality 
of his experiences.” In addition to this comes the poet’s con- 
sciousness that he possessed the true original. The following 
poem, in which Grillparzer apparently pokes fun at the copy- 
ists of past and present, contains a significant self-praise which, 
however, we must accept as justified and true: 


Das Urbild und die Abbilder. 
(An eine Nicht-Dichterin) 

Kunstbeflissen und unverzagt, 
Feder und Farben und Stift in den Taschen, 
Ziehen sie aus in wilder Jagd, 
Unschuld und Reiz und Natur zu erhaschen. 
Was er erhascht und was er erringt, 
Jeder fein fleissig zu Buche bringt, 
Um in des Winters Frieren und Harmen 
Sich an dem késtlichen Labsal zu warmen. 
Wie? und nur du mehrst nicht ihre Zahl? 
Schatzest du nicht, wonach jene geizen? 


8 Franz Grillparzer and the Austrian Drama, p. 401. 
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Kann dich Natur und Unschuld nicht reizen? 
Oder war’s hier wie im Bildersaal? 

Alles rennt dort und hascht nach Kopieen; 
Einer nur will sich nicht viel bemithen— 
“Tragt er im Busen ein Herz von Stahl?” 
Nein—er besitzt das Original! 
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